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A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


Westwarp of that old town Stey- 
ning, and near Washington and 
Wiston, the lover of an English 
landscape may find much to dwell 
upon. The best way to enjoy it is 
to follow the path along the mea- 
dows, underneath the inland ram- 
part of the Sussex hills. Here is 
pasture rich enough for the dainti- 
est sheep to dream upon; tones of 
varied green in stripes (by order of 
the farmer), trees as for a portrait 
grouped, with the folding hills be- 
hind, and light and shadow making 
love in play to one another. Also, 
in the breaks of meadow and the 
footpath bendings, stiles where love 
is made in earnest, at the proper 
time of year, with the dark-browed 
hills imposing everlasting constancy. 

Here no man, however lame he 
may be from the road of life, after 
sitting awhile and gazing, can deny 
himself to be refreshed and even 
comforted. Though he hold no 
commune with the heights so far 
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above him, neither with the trees 
that stand in quiet audience sooth- 
ingly, nor even with the flowers 
still as: bright as in his childhood, 
yet to himself he must say some- 
thing—better said in silence. Into 
his mind, and heart, and soul, 
without any painful knowledge, or 
the noisy trouble of thinking, pure 
content with his native land and 
its claim on his love are entering. 
The power of the earth is round 
him with its lavish gifts of life, 
—hbounty from the lap of beauty, 
and that cultivated glory which no 
other land has earned. 

Instead of panting to rush abroad 
and be lost among jagged obstaclea,, 
rather let one stay within a very easy 
reach of home, and spare an hour to 
saunter gently down this meadow- 
path. Here in a broad bold gap of. 
hedge, with bushes inclined to heal 
the breach, and mallow-leaves hiding 
the scar of chalk, here is a stile of 
no high pretence, and comfortable 
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to gaze from. For hath it not a 
preface of planks, constructed with 
deep anatomical knowledge, and 


delicate study of maiden decorum ?. 


And Jo! in spite of the planks—as 
if to show what human nature is 
—in the body of the stile itself, 
towards the end of the third bar 
down, are two considerable .nicks, 
where the short-legg’d children from 
the village have a sad habit of com- 
ing to think. Here, with their 
fingers in their mouths, they sit 
and think, and scrape their heels, 
and stare at one another, broadly 
taking estimate of life. Then with 
a push and scream, the scramble 
and the rush down bill begin, end- 
ing (as all troubles should) in a 
trackless waste of laughter. 
However, it might be too much 
to say that the cleverest child be- 
neath the hills, or even -the man 
with the licence to sell tea, coffee, 
snuff, and tobacco, who now comes 
looking after them, finds any con- 
scious pleasure, or feels quickening 
influence from the scene. To them 
it is but a spread of meadows under 
a long curve of hill, green and 
mixed with trees down here, brown 
and spotted with furze up there; to 
the children a play-ground ; to their 
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father an acreage, inspected with no 
other view than glances at its rental, 

So it is: and yet with even those 
who think no more of it, the place, 
if not the scenery, has its aftermath 
of influence. In later times, when 
sickness, absence, or the loss of 
sight debars them, men will feel a 
deep impression of a thing to long 
for. To be longed for witha yearn- 
ing stronger than mere admiration, 
or any limner’s taste can form, 
For he, whatever pleasure rises at 
the beauty of the scene, loses it by 
thinking of it; even as the joy of 
all things dies in the enjoying. 

But to those who there were 
born (and never thought about it), 
in the days of age or ailment, ar of 
better fortune even in a_ brighter 
climate, how at the sound of an 
ancient name, or glimpse of faint 
resemblance, or even on some turn 
of thought untraced and unaccount- 
able, again the hills and valleys 
spread, to aged memory more true 
than ever to youthful eyesight; 
again the trees are rustling in the 
wind as they used to rustle; again 
the sheep climb up the brown turf 
in their snowy zigzag. A thousand 
winks of childhood widen into one 
clear dream of age. 


CHAPTER II. 


“How came that old house up 
there?” is generally the first ques- 
tion put by a Londoner to his South- 
down friend leading him through 
the lowland path. “It must havea 
noble view; but what a position, 
and what an aspect !” 

“The house has been there long 
enough to get used to it,” is his 
host’s reply; “and it is not built, 
as they are where you live, of the 
substance of a hat,” 

That large old-fashioned house, 
which looks as if it had been much 
larger, stands just beneath the crest 


of a long-backed hill in a deep em- 
brasure. Although it stands so 
high, and sees much less of the sun 
than the polestar, it is not quite so 
weather-beaten as a stranger would 
suppose. It has some little protec- 
tion, and a definite outline for its 
grounds, because it was built on an 
old and extensive settlement of the 
chalk; a thing unheeded in early 
times, but now very popular and 
attractive, under the name of “ land- 
slip.” Of these there are a good 
many still to be traced on the sides 
of the Sussex hills, caused (as the 
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learned say) by the shifting of the 
green sand, or silt, which generally 
underlies the more stable chalk. 
Few, however, of them are so 
strongly marked and bold as this 
one, which is known as “ Coombe 
Lorraine.” It is no mere depres- 
sion or irregular subsidence, but a 
perpendicular fall, which shows as 
if a broad slice had been cut out 
from the ‘chine to the base of the 
highland. 

Here, in the time of William 
Rufus, Roland de Lorraine, having 
a grant from him, or from the Con- 
queror, and trusting the soil to slide 
no more, or ignorant that it had 
ever slidden, built himself a dwel- 
ling-place to keep a look-out on his 
property. This abode, no doubt, 
was fitted for warlike domesticity, 
being founded in the fine old times 
when every gentleman was bound 
to build himself a castle. 

It may have been that a little 
jealousy of his friend, De Braose 
(who had taken a larger grant of 
land, although he was of newer 
race, and had killed fewer men than 
Sir Roland), led this enterprising 
founder to set up his tower so high. 
At any rate he settled his Penates 
so commandingly that if Bramber 
Castle had been in sight, he might 
have looked down its chimneys, as 
freely as into his villein’s sheep- 
cotes. Bramber Castle, however, 
happened to be round the corner. 

This good knight’s end, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the family, 
was not so thoroughly peaceful as a 
life of war shouldearn. One gentle 
autumnal evening, Sir Roland and 
his friend and neighbour, William 
de Braose, were riding home to a 
quiet supper, both in excellent tem- 
per and spirits, and pleasant con- 
tempt of the country. The harvest- 
moon was rising over breadths of 
corn in grant to them, and sheep and 
cattle tended by their villeins, once 
the owners. Each congratulated the 


other upon the tranquil seizin, and 
the good-will of the neighbourhood ; 
when suddenly their way was stop- 


_ ped by a score of heavy English- 


men. 

These, in their clumsy manner, 
sued no favour, nor even justice ; 
only to be trodden down with fair- 
ness and show of reason. 

“Ye shall be trodden all alike,” 
De Braose shouted fiercely, having 
learned a good deal of English from 
the place he lived in; “clods are 
made to be trodden down. Out of 
my road, or I draw my sword !” 

The men turned from him to Sir 
Roland, who was known to be kind 
of heart. 

“Ye do the wrong thing to meet 
me thus,” he answered in his utmost 
English; “the thing, that is to 
say, 1 hearken, but not with this 
violence.” 

Speaking thus he spurred his 
horse, and the best of the men made 
way for him. But one of them had 
an arrow straining on the cord, with 
intent to shoot—as he said to the 
priest at the gallows—De Braose, 
and him only. As the two knights 
galloped off, he let his arrow, in the 
waning of the light, fly after them ; 
and it was so strongly sped that it 
pierced back-harness, and passed 
through the reins of Roland de 
Lorraine. Thus he died; and his 
descendants like to tell the story. 

It is not true, although main- 
tained by descendants of De Braose, 
that he was the man who was shot, 
and the knight who ran away Sir 
Roland. ‘The pious duties rendered 
by the five brave monks from Fé- 
camp were for the soul of Sir Ro- 
land, as surely as the arrow was 
for the body of De Braose. But after 
eight hundred years almost, let the 
benefit ‘xo between them. 

Whichever way this may have 
chanced, in an age of unsettled 
principles, sure it is that the good 
knight died either then or after- 
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wards. Also, that a man was hanged 
at a spot still shown in his behalf, 
and that he felt it such an outrage 
on his sense of justice, after missing 
his proper shot, that even now he is 
often seen, when the harvest-moon 
is lonely, straining a long bow at 
something, but most careful not to 
shoot. 

These, however, are mere legends, 
wherewith we have nought to do. 
And it would have been better not 
to rouse them up from slumber, if it 
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could have been shown without 
them how the house was built up 
there. Also one may fairly fancy 
that a sweet and gallant knight 
may have found his own vague 
pleasure in a fine and ample view. 
Regarding which matter we are 


_ perhaps a little too hard on our 


ancestors; presuming that they 
never owned such eyes as ours 
for “scenery,” because they knew 
the large impossibility of describ- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER III, 


Whether his fathers felt, or failed 
to see, the beauty beneath their eyes, 
the owner of this house and land, at 
the time we have to speak of, de- 
served and had the true respect of all 
who dwelled below him. 

It is often said that no direct 
descendant, bred from sire to son, 
still exists, or at any rate can show 
that he has right to exist, from any 
knight, or even cook, known to have 
come with the Conqueror. The 
question is one of delicacy, and 
therefore of deep feeling. But it 
must be owned, in candour, upon 
almost every side, that there are 
people, here and there, able to 
show something. The present Sir 
Roland Lorraine could show as 


much in this behalf as any other 


man. in England. Here was the 
name, and here the place; and here 
the more fugitive being man, still 
belonging to both of them. 
Whether could be shown or not the 
strict red line of lineage, Sir Roland 
Lorraine was the very last man 
likely to assert it. He had his own 
opinions on that all-important sub- 
ject, and his own little touches of 
feeling when the matter came into 
bearing. His pride was of so large 
a nature that he seldom could be 
proud. He had his pleasant vein of 
humour about almost everything, 


wholly free from scoffing, and most 
sensitive of its limit. Also, although 
he laid no claim to any extensive 
learning or especially accurate scho- 
larship, his reading had been va- 
rious, and his ‘knowledge of the 
classics had not been allowed to 
fade away into misty memory. 

Inasmuch as he added to these 
resources the further recommenda- 
tions of a fine appearance and gentle 
manners, good position and fair 
estates, it may be supposed that Sir 
Roland was in strong demand among 
his neighbours for all social pur- 
poses. He, however, through no 
petty feeling or small exclusiveness, 
but from his own taste and likings, 
kept himself more and more at 
home, and in quietude, as he grew 
older. So that ere he turned sixty 
years, the owner of Coombe Lor- 
raine had ceased to appear at any 
county gatherings, or even at the 
hospitable meetings of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

His dinner-party consisted only 
of himself and his daughter Alice. 
His wife had been dead for many 
years. His mother, Lady Valeria, 
was still alive and very active, but 
having numbered fourscore years, 
had attained the right of her own 
way. By right or wrong, she had 
always contrived to enjoy that 
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special easement; and even now, 
though she lived apart, little could 
be done without her in the house- 
hold management. 

Hilary, Sir Roland’s only son, 
was now at the temple, eating his 
way to the bar, or feeding for some 
other mischief; and Alice, the only 
daughter living, was the baronet’s 
favourite companion, and his dar- 
ling. 

Now whether from purity of de- 
scent, or special modes of selection, 
or from living so long on a hill with 
northern consequences, or from some 
other cause to be extracted by phi- 
losophers from bestial analogies— 
anyhow, one thing is certain. These 
Lorraines were not, and had not for 
a long time been, at all like the 
rest of the world around them. It 
was not pride of race that made them 
unambitious, and well content, and 
difficult to get at. Neither was it 
any other ill affection to mankind. 
They liked a good man, when they 
saw him; and naturally so much 
the more as it became harder to find 
him. Also they were very kind to 
all the poor people around them, 
and kept well in with the Church, 
and did whatever else is comely. 
But long before Sir Roland’s tinie, 
all Sussex knew, and was content to 
know, that, as a general rule, “ those 
Lorraines went nowhere.” 

Neighbours who were conscious 
of what we must now begin to call 
‘co-operative origin,” felt that 
though themselves could claim jus- 
tices of the peace, high sheriffs, and 
knights of the shire among their 
kin, yet they could not quite climb 
over that romantic bar of ages which 
is so deterrent perhaps because it 
is so shadowy. Neither did they 
greatly care to press their company 
upon people so different from them- 
selves, and so unlikely to admire 
them. But if any one asked where 
lay the root of the difference which 
so long had marked the: old family 
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on the hill, perhaps no one, least of 
all any of the Lorraines themselves, 
could have given the proper an- 
swer, Plenty of other folk there 
were who held aloof from public 
life. Simplicity, kindness, and 
chivalry might be found, by a man 
with an active horse, in other places 
also: even a feeling as nearly akin 
as our nature admits to contempt of 
money at that time went on some- 
where. How, then, differed these 
Lorraines from other people of equal 
rank and like habits with them ? 

Men who differ from their fellows 
seem, by some law of nature, to re- 
sent and disclaim the difference. 
Those who are proud, and glory in 
their variance from the common 
type, seldom vary much from it. So 
that in the year of grace 1811, the 
mighty comet that scared the world, 
spreading its tail over good and 
bad, overhung no house less con- 
scious of anything under its roof 
peculiar than the house of Coombe 
Lorraine. 

With these Lorraines there had 
been a tradition (ripened, as tradi- 
tions ripen, into a small religion), 
that a certain sequence of Christian 
names must be observed, whenever 
allowed by Providence, in the heri- 
tage. These names in right order 
were Roland, Hilary, and Roger ; 
and the family had long believed, 
and so had all their tenants, that a 
certain sequence of character, and 
the events which depend upon cha- 
racter, might be expected to coin- 
cide with the succession of these 
names. The Rolands were always 
kindly proud, fond of home ands of 
all their people, lovers of a quiet 
life, and rather deep than hot of 
heart. A Hilary, the next of race, 
was prone to the opposite extremes, 
though still of the same root-fibre. 
Sir Hilary was always showy, affable, 
and romantic, eager to do something 
great, pleased to give pleasure to 
everybody, and leaving his children 
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to count the cost. After him there 


ought to arise a Roger, the saviour 
of the race ; beginning to count pence 
in his cradle, and growing a yard in 
common-sense for every inch of his 
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stature, frowning at every idea that 
was not either of land or money, 
and weighing himself and his bride 
and most of his principles, by Troy- 
weight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Upon a very important day, as it 
proved to be, in his little world, the 
18th of June 1811, Sir Roland Lor- 
raine had enjoyed his dinner with 
his daughter Alice. In those days 
men were not content to feed in the 
fashion of owls, or wild ducks, who 
have lain abed all day. In winter 
or summer, at Coombe Lorraine, the 
dinner-bell rang at half-past four, for 
people to dress; and again at five, 
for all to be down in the drawing- 
room. And all were sure to be 
prompt enough; for the air of the 
Southdown hills is hungry, and 
Nature knew what the demand 
would be, before she supplied her 
best mutton there. 

When the worthy old butler was 
gone at last, and the long dark room 
lay silent, Alice ran up to her 
father’s side, to wish him, over a 
sip of wine, the good old wish that 
sits so lightly on the lips of chil- 
dren. 

“Darling papa, I wish you many 
happy, happy returns of the day, 
and good health to enjoy them.” 

Sir Roland was sixty years old 
that day; and being of a cheerful, 
even, and pleasant, though shy tem- 
perament, he saw no reason why he 
should not have all the bliss invoked 
on him. The one great element in 
that happiness now was looking at 
him, undeniably present and deter- 
- mined to remain so. 

His quick glance told that he felt 
all this; but he was not wont to 
show what he felt; and now he had 
no particular reason to feel more 
than usual. Nevertheless he did so 
feel, without knowing any reason, 


and turned his eyes away from hers, 
while he tried to answer lightly. 
This would not do for his daughter 
Alice. She was now in that blush 
of time, when everything is observed 
by maidens, but everything is ‘not 
hinted ai. At least it used to be 
so then, and still is so in good 
places. Therefore Alice thought a 
little, before she began to talk again. 
The only trouble, to her knowledge, 
which her father had to deal with, 
was the unstable and romantic char- 
acter of young Hilary. This he 
never discussed with her, nor even 
alluded to it; for that would have 
been a breach of the law in all 
duly-entailed conservatism, that the 
heir of the house, even though a 
fool, must have his folly kept sacred 
from the smiles of inferior mem- 
bers. Now Hilary was not at all a 
fool; only a young man of large 
mind. ” 
Knowing that her father had 
not any bad news of Hilary, from 
whom he had received a very affec- 
tionate letter that morning, Alice 
was sorely puzzled, but scarcely ven- 
tured to ask questions; for in this 
savage island: then, respect was 
shown and reverence felt by chil- 
dren toward their parents; and she, 
although such a petted child, was 
full of these fine sentiments. Also 
now in her seventeenth year, she 
knew that she had outgrown the 
playful freedoms of the babyhood, 
but was not yet established in the 
dignity of a maiden, much less the 
glory of womanhood. So _ that 
her sunny smile was fading into 
the shadow of a sigh, when in- 
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stead of laying her pretty head on 
her father’s shoulder, she brought 
the low chair and favourite cushion 
of the younger times, and thence 
looked up at him, hoping fondly 6nce 
more to be folded back into the 
love of childhood. 

Whatever Sir Roland’s trouble 
was, it did not engross his thoughts 
so much as to make him neglect his 
favourite. He answered her wist- 
ful gaze with a smile, which she 
knew to be quite genuine; and then 
he patted her curly hair, in the 
old-fashioned way, and kissed her 
forehead. 

“allie, you look so profoundly 
wise, I shall put you into caps after 
all, in spite of your sighs, and tears, 
and sobs. A head so mature in its 
wisdom must conform to the wisdom 
of the age.” 

“Papa, they are such hideous 
things! and you hate them as much 
as I do. And only the other day 
you said that even married people 
had no right to make such frights 
of themselves.” 

“Married people have a right to 
please one another only. A narrow 
view, perhaps, of justice ; but—how- 
ever, that is different. Alice, you 
never will attend when I try to teach 
you anything.” 

Sir Roland broke off lamely thus, 
because his child was attending, 
more than himself, to what he was 
talking of. Like other men, he was 
sometimes given to exceed his mean- 
ing; but with his daughter he was 
always very careful of his words, 
because she had lost her mother, 
and none could ever make up the 
difference. 

“Papa!” cried Alice, with that 
appealing stress upon the paternity 
which only a pet child can throw, 
“you are not at all like yourself 
to-day.” 

“My dear, most people differ from 
themselves, .with great advantage. 
But you will never think that of me. 


Now let me know your opinion as 
to all this matter, darling.” 

Her father softened off his end- 
ing suddenly thus, because he saw 
the young girl’s eyes begin to glis- 
ten, as if for tears, at his strange 
new way. 

“What matter, papa? The caps? 
Oh no; the way you are now be- 
having. Very well then, are you 
quite sure you can bear to hear all 
you have done amiss ?” 

“No, my dear, Iam not at all 
sure. But I will try to endure your 
most heartrending exaggerations.” 

“Then, dear papa, you shall have 
it all, Only tell me when to stop. 
In the first place, did you, or did 
you not, refuse to have Hilary home 
for your birthday, much as you knew 
that I wanted him? You confess 
that you did. And your only rea- 
son was something you said about 
Trinity term, equally incomprehen- 
sible. In the next place, when I 
wanted you to have a little change 
to-day, Uncle Struan for dinner, 
and Sir Remnant, and one or two 
others * 

“My dear, how could I eat all 
these? Think of your Uncle 
Struan’s size.” 

“Papa, you are only trying now 
to provoke me, because you cannot 
answer. You know what I mean 
as well as I do, and perhaps a little 
better. What I mean is, one or two 
of the very oldest friends and rela- 
tions to do what was nice,.and help 
you to get on with your birthday, 
but you said, with unusual ferocity, 
‘Darling, I will have none but 
you id ” 

“Upon my word, I believe I did! 
How wonderfully women—at least 
I mean how children—astonish one, 
by the way they touch the very 
tone of utterance, after one has for- 
gotten it!” 

“T don’t know what you mean, 

apa. And your reflection seems to 
be meant for yourself, as everything 
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seems to be for at least a week, orl 
might say d 

“Come, Lallie, come now, have 
some moderation.” 

“Well then, papa, for at least a 
fortnight. I will let you off with 
that, though I know it is much too 
little. And when you have owned 
to that, papa, what good reason can 
you give for behaving so to me— 
me—me, as good a child as ever 
there was?” 

“Can ‘me, me, me,’ after living 
through such a fortnight of mortifi- 
cation—the real length of the period 
being less than four hours, I believe 
—can she listen to a little story 
without any excitement ?” 

“Oh papa, a story, a story! That 
will make up foreverything. What 
a lovely pleasure! There is no- 
thing I love half so much as listen- 
ing to old stories. I seem to be 
living my old age over, before I 
come to any age. Papa, I will for- 
give you everything, if you tell me 
a story.” 

“ Alice, you are a little too bad. 
I know what a very good girl you 
are; but still you ought to try to 
think. When you were only two 
years old, you looked as if you were 
always thinking.” 

“So I am now, papa; always 
thinking—how to please you, and 
do my best.” 

Sir Roland was beaten by this, 
because he knew the perfect truth of 
it. Alice already thought too much 
about everything she could think 
of. Her father knew how bad it 
is, when the bright young time 
is clouded over with unseasonable 
cares; and often he had sore mis- 
givings, lest he might be keeping 
his pet child too much alone. But 
she only laughed whenever he 
offered to find her new companions, 
and said that her cousins at the 
rectory were enough for her. 

“Tf you please, papa,” she now 
broke in upon his thinking, “how 
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long will it be before you begin to 
tell me this beautiful story ?” 

“My own darling, I forgot; I 
was thinking of you, and not of any 
trumpery stories. But this is the 
very day of all days to sift our 
little mystery. You have often 
heard, of course, about our old 
astrologer.” 

“Of course I have, papa—of 
course! And with all my heart I 
lovehim. Everything the shepherds 
tell me shows how thoroughly goo¢e 
he was.” 

“Very well then, all my story is 
about him, and his deeds.” 

“Oh papa, then do try, for once 
in your life, to be in a hurry. I 
do love everything about him; and 
I have heard so many things.” « 

“No doubt you have, my dear; 
but perhaps of a somewhat fabulous 
order. His mind, or his manners, or 
appearance, or at any rate something 
seems to have left a lasting impres- 
sion: upon the simple folk here- 
about.” ; 

“ Better than a pot of money; an 
old woman told me the other day, 
it was better than a pot of money 
for anybody to dream of him.” 

“Tt would do them more good, 
no doubt. But I have not had a 
pinch of snuff to-day. You have 
nearly broken me, Alice; but still 
you do allow me one pinch when I 
begin to tell you a good story.” 

“Three, papa, you shall have 
three now, and you may take them 
all at once, because you never told 
such a story, ag I feel sure it is 
certain to be, in all the whole 
course of your life before. Now 
come here, where the sun is setting, 
so that 1 may watch the way you 
are telling every word of it; and if 
I ask you any questions you must 
nod your head, but never presume to 
answer one of them, unless you are 
sure that it will go on without inter- 
rupting the story. Now, papa, no 
more delay.” 
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CHAPTER V.—THE LEGEND OF THE ASTROLOGER, 


Two hundred years before the 
day when Alice thus sat listening, 
an ancestor of bers had been re- 
nowned in Anatolia. The most 
accomplished and most learned 
prince in all lesser Asia was 
Agasicles Syennesis, descended from 
Mausolus (made immortal by his 
Soomenh. and from that cele- 
brated king, Syennesis of Cilicia. 
There had been, after both these 
were dead, and much of their repute 
gone by, creditable and happy mar- 
riages in and out their descendants, 
at a little over, and a little under, 
twenty-two centuries ago; and the 
best result and issue of all these was 
now embodied in Prince Agasicles. 

The prince was not a patron only 
but also an eager student, of the 
more recondite arts and science then 
in cultivation. Especially he had 
given his mind to chemistry (includ- 
ing alchemy), mineralogy, and as- 
trology. Devoting himself to these 
fine subjects, and many others, he 
seems to have neglected anthropo- 
logy; so that in his fiftieth year 
he was but a lonesome bachelor. 
Troubled at this time of life with 
many expostulations—genuine on 
the part of his friends, and empha- 
tic on that of his relatives—he held 
a long interview with the stars, and 
taking their advice exactly as they 
gave and meant it, married a wife 
the next afternoon, and (so far as 
he could make out) the right one. 
This turned out well. His wife 
went off, on the occasion of her first 
confinement, leaving him with a 
daughter, born a.p. 1590, and all 
women pronounced her beautiful. 

The prince now spent his leisure 
time in thought and calculation. 
He had almost made his mind up 
that he was sure to have ason; and 
here was his wife gone; and how 
could he risk his life again so? 


Upon the whole, he made up his 
mind, that matters might have 
been worse, although they ought to 
have been much better, and that he 
must thank the stars, and not be too 
hard upon any one; and so he fell 
to at his science again, and studied 
almost everything. 

In that ancient corner of the 
world, old Caria, the fine original 
Leleges looked up to the prince, 
and loved him warmly, and were 
ready by night or day to serve him, 
or torob him. They saw that now 
was the finest chance (while he was 
looking at the stars, with no wife 
to look out for him) for them to do 
their duty to their families by rob- 
bing him; and this they did with 
honest comfort, and asense of going 
home in the proper way to go. 

Prince Agasicles, growing older, 
felt these troubles more and more. 
As a general rule, a man growing 
older has a more extensive know- 
ledge that he must be robbed of 
course; and yet he scarcely ever 
seems to reconcile himself with 
maturing wisdom to the process, 
And so it happened to this good 
prince; not that he cared so very 
much about little trifles that might 
attract the eye of taste and the 
hand of skill, but that he could 
not (even with the aid of all the 
stars) find anything too valuable to 
be stolen. Hence, as his daughter, 
Artemise, grew to the fulness of 
young beauty, he thought it wise to 
raise the most substantial barrier he 
could build betwixt her and the outer 
world. 

There happened to be in that 
neighbourhood then an active sup- 
ply of villains. Of this by no 
means singular fact the prince 
might well assure himself, by cast- 
ing his eyes down from the stars to 
the narrow bosom of his mother 
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earth. But whether thus or other- 
wise forewarned of local mischief, 
the Carian prince took a very strong 
measure, and even a sacrilegious one. 
In or about the year of our reckon- 
ing, 1606, he walled off his daugh- 
ter, a and other goods, in a certain 
peninsula of his own, clearly dis- 
played in our maps, and as clearly 
forbidden to be either trenched or 
walled by a Pythia skilled in tri- 
meter tone, who seems to have 
been a lady of exceptionally clear 
conservatism. 

The prince, as the sage of the 
neighbourhood, knew all about this 
prohibition, and that it was still in 
force, and must have acquired twen- 
tyfold power by the lapse of twenty 
centuries; and as the sea had re- 
treated a little during that short 
period, it was evident that Jove 
had been consistent in the matter. 
“He never meant it for an island, 
else he would have made it one.” 
Agasicles therefore felt some doubt 


about the piety of his proceeding, 


retaining as he did, in common 
with his neighbours, some respect 
for the classic gods. His respect, 
however, for the stars was deeper, 
and these told him that young 
Artemise was likely to be run away 
with by some bold adventurer. A 
peninsula was the very thing te suit 
his purpose, and none could be 
fairer or snugger than this of his 
own, the very site of ancient Cnidos, 
whereof Venus once was queen. 
Undeterred by this localaffection, 
or even.the warnings of Delphi, the 
learned prince exerted himself, and 
by mean of a tidy hedge of paliure 
and aspalathus made the five stades 
of isthmus proof against even thick- 
trousered gentlemen, a fortiori 
against the natives all unendowed 
with pantaloons. Neither might 
his fence be leaped by any of the 
roying horsemen—Turks, Cilicians, 
Pamphylians, Karamanians, or 
reavers from the chain of Taurus. 
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This being fixed to his satisfac- 
tion, with a couple of sentries at 
the gate, and one at either end, 
prompt with matchlocks, and above 
all, the young lady inside pro- 
vided with many proverbs, Prince 
Agasicles set forth on a visit to an 
Armenian sage, reputed to be as 
wise as himself almost. With him 
he discussed Alhasen, Vitellio, and 
their own contemporary, Kepler, 
and spent so many hours aloft, 
that on his return to his native 
place he discovered his own little 
oversight. This was so very simple 
that it required at least a sage 
and great philosopher to commit it. 
The learned man appears to have 
forgotten that the sea is navigable. 
So it chanced that a gay young 
Englishman, cruising about in an 
armed speronera, among the Algeean 
islands, and now in the Carpathian 
sea, hunting after pirates, heard of 
this Eastern Cynosure, and her 

ralled seclusion. This of course 
was enough for him. Landing 
under the promontory where the 
Cnidian Venus stood, he fell, and 
falling dragged another, into the 
wild maze of love. 

Mazed they seemed of course, 
and nearly mad no doubt to other 
folk. To themselves, however, 
they were in a new world alto- 
gether, far above the level and the 
intellect of the common world. 
Artemise forgot her pride, her pro- 
verbs, and pretensions; she had 
lost her own way in the regions of 
a higher life; and nothing to her 
was the same as it had been but 
yesterday. Heart and soul, . and 
height and depth, she trusted her- 
self to the Englishman, and even 
left her jewels. 

Therefore they two launched 
their bark upon the unknown 
waters ; the damsel with her heart 
in tempest of the filial duties shat- 
tered, and the fatherland cast off, 
yet for the main part anchored 
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firmly on the gallant fluke of love; 
the youth in a hurry to fight a 
giant, if it would elevate him to 
her. 

Artemise, with all her rashness, 
fared much better than she deserved 
for leaving an adoring father the 
wrong side of the quickset hedge. 
The bold young mariner happened 
to be a certain Hilary Lorraine, 
heir of that old house or castle in 
the Southdown coombe. Possessed 
with the adventurous spirit of his 
uncles, the famous Shirley brothers, 
he had sailed with Raleigh, and 
made havoc here and there, and 
seen almost as much of the world 
as was good for himself or it. 

Enlarged by travel, he was en- 
abled to suppress rude curiosity 
about the wishes of the absent 
prince; and deferring to a better 
season the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, he made all sail with the 
daughter on board, as set forth 
already ; and those two were made 
into one according to the rites of 
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the old Greek Church, in*® the 
classic shades of Ida. And to their 
dying day it never repented either 
of them—much. 

When the prince returned, and ) 
found no daughter left to meet 
him, he failed for a short time to 
display that self-command upon 
which he had for years been wont 
to plume himself. But having 
improved his condition of mind by 
a generous bastinado of servants, 
peasants, and matchlock men, he 
found himself reasonably remount- 
ing into the sphere of pure intellect. 
In a night or two an interesting 
conjunction of heavenly bodies hap- 
pened, and eclipsed this nebulous 
world of women. 

In a few years’ time, he began to 
get presents, eatable, drinkable, and 
good. Gradually thus he showed 
his wisdom, by foregoing petty 
wrath; and when he was sum- 
moned to meet a star, militant to 
his grandson, he could not help 
ordering his horse. 


CHAPTER VI.—-THE LEGEND OF THE ASTROLOGER, 


Although this prince knew so 
much more of the heaven above 
than the earth beneath, he did not 
quite expect to ride the whole of 


the way to England. At Smyrna 
he took ship, and after some dif- 
ficulties and dangers, landed at 
Shoreham, full of joy to behold his 
four grandchildren, who proved to 
be five by the time he saw them. 
The Sussex roads were as bad as 
need be, and worse than could be 
anywhere else; but the sturdy oxen 
set their necks to drag through all 
things, thick or thin; and the 
prince stuck fast to his coach, as 
firmly as the coach stuck fast with 
him. Having never seen any roads 
before, he thought them a wonder- 
ful institution, and though misled 
by the light of nature to grumble 


at some of his worst upsets, a little 
reflection led him softly back into 
contentment. A mind “irretriev- 
ably analytic” at once distin- 
guished wisdom’s element in the 
Sussex reasoners, 

“Gin us made thase hyur radds 
gooder, volk ’ood be radin’ down 
droo ’em avery dai, a’most! The 
Lard in heaven never made radds 
as cud ever baide the work, if 
stranngers cud goo along, wi’out 
bin vorced to zit down, an mend 
un.” 

When this was interpreted to his 
Highness, he was so struck with 
its clear sound sense, and logical 
sequence, that he fell back, and for 
the rest of his journey admired the 
grandeur of English character. This 
sentiment, so deeply founded, was 
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not likely to be impaired by further 
acquaintance with our great nation. 
For more than a_ twelvemonth 
Prince Agasicles made his home in 
England, and many of his quaint 
remarks abode on Sussex shep- 
herds’ tongues for generations after- 
wards, recommended as they were 
by the vantage of princely wisdom. 
For he picked up quite enough of 
the language to say odd things as 
a child does, and with a like sim- 
plicity. With this difference, how- 
ever, that while the great hits of 
the little ones, by the proud mother 
chronicled, are the lucky outbursts 
of happy inexperience, the old 
‘man’s sage words were the issue of 
unhappy experience. 

Nevertheless he must have owned 
a genial nature still at work. For 
he loved to go down the village- 
lane, when the wind was cold on 
the highland, and there to wait at 
a cottage-door, till the children 
came to stare at him. And soon 
these children had courage to spy 
that, in spite of his outlandish dress, 
pockets were about him, and they 
whispered as much to one another, 
while their eyes were testing him. 
At other times when the wind was 
soft, and shadows of ‘gentle clouds 
were shed in chase of one another, 
this great man who had seen the 
world, and knew all the stars hang- 
ing over it—his pleasure was to 
wander in and out of the ups and 
downs and nooks of quaintly-plaited 
hills, and feast his eyes upon their 
verdure. After that, when the 
westering light was spreading the 
upland ridge with gold, and the 
glades with grey solemnity, this 
man of declining years was well 
content to lean on a bank of turf, 
and watch the quiet ways of sheep. 
Often thus his mind was carried 
back to the land of childhood, 
soothed as in his nurse’s arms by 
nature’s peace around him. And 
if his dreams were interrupted by 
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the crisp fresh sound of browsing, 
and the ovine tricks as bright as 
any human exploits, he would turn 
and do his best to talk with the 
lonely shepherds. 

These, in their simple way, 
amused him, with their homely 
saws, and strange content, and 
independence; and he no less de- 
lighted them by unaccustomed 
modes of speech, and turns of 
thought beyond their minds, and 
distant wisdom quite brought home, 
Thus, and by many other means, 
this ancient prince, of noble pre- 
sence, and of flowing snow-white 
hair, and vesture undisgraced by 
tailors, left such trace upon these 
hills, that even his ghost was well 
believed to know all the sheep- 
tracks afterwards. 

Pleased with England, and with 
English scenery and customs, as 
well as charmed with having five 
quite baby stars to ephemerise, this 
great astrologer settled to stay in 
our country as long as_ possible. 
He sent his trusty servant, Memel, 
in a merchant-ship from Shoreham 
to fetch his implements and papers, 
precious things of many kinds, and 
curiosities long in store. Memel 
brought all these quite safe, except 
one little thing or two, which he ac- 
counted trifles; but his master was 
greatly vexed about them. 

The prince unpacked his goods 


‘most carefully in his own eight- 


sided room, allowing none but his 
daughter to help him, and not too 
sure about trusting her. Then 
forth he set for a real campaign 
among the stars of the Southdowns 
—and supper-call and breakfast-bell 
were no more than the bark of a 
dog to him. And thus he spent 
his nights, alas! forgetful of the dif- 
ferent clime, under the cold stars, 
when by rights he should have been 
under the counterpane. 

This grew worse and worse, until 
towards the middle of the month of 
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June, a.v. 1611, his mind was alto- 
gether much above its proper tem- 
perature. Great things were pend- 
ing in the heavens, which might be 
quoted as pious excuses for a little 
human restlessness. The prince 
with his implements always ready, 
either in his lantern-chamber, or at 
his favourite spot of the hills, accord- 
ing to the weather, grew more and 
more impatient daily for the sun 
to be out of the way, and more and 
more intolerant every night of any 
cloudiness, Self-perplexed, down- 
cast, and moody (except when for 
a few brief hours a brighter canopy 
changed his gloom into a nervous 
rapture), he wasted and waned away 
in body, as his mind grew brighter. 
After the hurried night he dragged 
his faint way home in the morning, 
and his face of exhausted power 
struck awe into the household. No 
one dared to ask him what had hap- 
pened, or why he looked so; and 
he like a true philosopher kept all 
explanations to himself. And then 
he started anew, and strode, with his 
Samian cloak around him, over the 
highest and darkest and most lone- 
some hill, out of people’s sight. 
One place there was, which be- 
yond all others suited his purposes 
and his mood. <A well-known land- 
mark now, and the scene of many 
a merry picnic, Chanctonbury Ring 
was then a lonely spot imbued with 
terror of a wandering ghost,—an 
ancient ghost with a long white 
beard, walking even in the after- 
noon, with its head bowed down in 
search of something—a vain search 
of centuries. This long-sought 
treasure has now been found; not 


by the ghost, however, but by a 
lucky stroke of the ploughshare ; 
and the spectral owner roves no 
more. He is supposed, with all the 
assumption required to make a cer- 
tainty, to have been a tenant on 
Chancton Manor, under Earl Gurth, 
the brother of Harold, and being 
slain at Hastings, to have forgotten 
where his treasure lay. 

The Ring, as of old, is a height of 
vantage for searching all the country 
round with a telescope on a breezy 
day. It is the salient point and 
foreland of a long ridge of naked 
hills, crowned with darker eminence 
by a circle of storm-huddled trees. 
But when the astrologer Agasicles 
made his principal night-haunt here, 
the Ring was not overhung with 
trees, but only outlined by them; 
and the rampart of the British 
camp (if such it were) was more 
distinct, and uninvaded by planters. 
So that here was the very place for 
a quiet sage to make his home, 
sweeping a long horizon and secure 
from interruption. To such a cita- 
del of science, guarded by the fame 
of ghosts, even his daughter Arte- 
mise, or his trusty servant Memel, © 
would scarcely dare to follow him; 
much less any of the peasants, who, 
from the lowland, seeing a distant 
light, crossed themselves; for that 
fine old custom flourished - still 
among them. ‘Therefore, here his 
tent was pitched, and here he spent 
the nights in gazing, and often the 
days in computation, not for him- 
self but for his descendants; until 
his frame began to waste, and 
his great dark eyes grew pale 
with it. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE LEGEND OF THE ASTROLOGER, 


Artemise, and all around the 
prince, had been alarmed of late by 
many little symptoms. He always 
had been rashly given to take no 


heed of his food or clothes; but now 
he went beyond all that, and would 
have no one take heed for him, or 
dare to speak of the matter much. 
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Hence, without listening to any 
nonsense, all the women were sure 
of one thing—the prince was wear- 
ing himself away. 

The country people who knew 
him, and loved him with a little 
mystery, said that,it was no wonder 


he should worry himself, for being. 


so long away from home, in manners, 
and in places‘also, “Sure it must 
be’a trial for him; out all night in 
the damp and fog; and he no sense 
of breeches!” 

There was much of truth in this, 
no doubt, as well as much outside 
it. Yet none of them could enter 
into his peculiar state of mind. So 
that he often reproached himself 
for having been rude, but could not 
help it. Every one made allowance 
for him, as Englishmen do for a 
foreigner, as being of a somewhat 
lower order, in many ways, in crea- 
tion. Yet with a mixture of mind 


about it, they admired him more 


and more. 

The largeness of his nature still 
was very conspicuous in this,—he 
never brought his telescope to bear 
on his own planet. His heart was 
reaching so far forward into future 
ages, that he strove to follow down- 
wards nine or ten entails of stars. 
To know what was to become of all 
that were to be descended from him ; 
a highly interesting, but also a 
deeply exhausting question. This 
perpetual effort told very hard upon 
his constitution, for nothing less 
than fatal worry could have so im- 
paired his native grace and lofty 
courtesy. 

Yet before his sudden end, a 
softer and more genial star was cul- 
minant one evening. When one’s 
time comes to be certain—whether 
by earthly senses, or by influence of 
heaven—of the buoyant balance 
turning, and the slender span out- 
spun, tender thinkings, and kind 
wishes, come to the good side of 
us, Through this power, the petty 
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troubles, and tbe crooked views of 
life, and the ambition to make others 
better than we care to be, and every 
other little turn of wholesome self- 
deception—these drop off, arid leave 
us sinking into a sense of having 
lived, and made a humble thing 
of it. 

Whether this be so or not, upon 
the 18th day of June in the year 
1611, Prince Agasicles came home 
rather hot, and very tired, and fain 
for a little sleep, if such there were, 
to wear out weariness, But still he 
had heavy work left for that night; 
as a mighty comet had lately ap- 
peared, and scared the earth abund- 
antly ; yet now he had two or three 
hours tu spare, and they might as 
well be happy ones, Therefore he 
sent for his daughter to come, and 
see to his food and such like, and 
then to sit with him some few 
minutes, and to watch the sunset. 

Artemise, still young and lovely, 
knew of course, from Eastern wis- 
dom, that woman’s right is to dono 
wrong. So that she came at once 
when called, and felt as a mother 
ought to feel, that she multiplied 
her obedience vastly, by bringing 
all her children. eing in a soft 
state of mind, the old man was glad 
to see them all, and let them play 
with him as freely as childhood’s 
awe of white hair allowed. Then 
he Jaid his hand upon Roger, the 
heir of the house, and blessed him 
on his way to bed; and after that 
he had his supper, waited on by 
Artemise, who was very grateful for 
his kindness to her children. So 
that she brought him the right 
thing, exactly at the right moment, 
without overcrowding him; and 
then she poured him sparkling wine, 
and comforted his weary feet, and 
gave him a delicious pipe of Persian 
meconopsis (free from the bane of 
opium, yet more dreamy than to- 
bacco). Also she sprinkled round 
him delicate attar of the Vervain 
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(sprightlier and less oppressive than 
the scent of roses), until his white 
beard ceased to flutter, and the 
strong lines of his face relaxed into 
soft drowsiness. 

Observing thence the proper time, 
when sweet sleep was encroaching, 
and haste, and heat, and sudden 
temper were as far away as can be 
from a man of Eastern blood, Arte- 
mise, his daughter, touched him with 
the smile which he used to love, 
when she was two years old and up- 
ward; and his thoughts without his 
knowledge flew back to her mother. 

“Father to me, father dearest,” 
she was whispering to him, in the 
native tongue which charms the old, 
as having lulled their cradles; “ fa- 
ther to me, tell what trouble has 
together fallen on you in this cold 
and foreign land.” 

Melody enough was still remain- 
ing, in the most melodious of. all 
mortal languages, fora child to move 
a father into softer memories, at the 
sound of ancient music thus revived, 
and left to dwell. 

“ Child of my breast,” the prince 
replied, in the very best modern Hel- 
lenic, “a strong desire to sleep again 
hath overcome mine intellect.” 

“Thus is it the more suited, fa- 
ther, for discourse with such as mine. 
Let your little one share the troubles 
of paternal wisdom.” 

Suasion more than this was need- 
ed, and at every stage. forthcoming, 
more skilfully than English words 
or even looks could render, ere ever 
the paternal wisdom might be coaxed 
to unfold itself; and even so it 
was not disposed to be altogether 
explicit. 

“Ask me no more,” he said at 
last; “enough that I foresee great 
troubles overhanging this sad house.” 

“Oh father, when, and how, and 
what? How shall weet over them, 
and why should we encounter them ? 
And will my husband or my chil- 
dren » 


The prince put up one finger, as 
if to say, “ask one thing at a time,” 
the while he ceased not to revolve 
many and sad cotinsels in his vener- 
able head, and in his gaze deep pity 
mingled with a father’s pride and 
love. Then hegspoke three words 
in a language which she did not 
comprehend, but retained their 
sound, and learned before her death 
that they meant this— Knowledge 
of trouble trebles it.” 

“Now, best-loved father,” she 
exclaimed, perceiving that his face 
was set to tell her very little, “ be- 
hold how many helpless ones depend 
upon my knowledge of the evils I 
must shield them from. It is—nay, 
by your eyes—it is the little pans + 
ter whom you always cherished with 
such love and care, who now is the 
cause of a mind perplexed, as often 
she has been to you. Father, let not 
our affairs lay such burden on your 
mind, but spread them out and 
lighten it. Often, as our saying 
hath it, oftentimes the ear of folly j is 
the purse for wisdom’s gems.’ 

“| hesitate not, I doubt no longer. 
I do not divide my mind in twain, 
The wisdom of them that come after 
me carries off and transcends mine 
own, as a mountain does a half-peck 
basket. Wherefore, my daughter 
Artemise, wife of the noble English- 
man with whom she ran away from 
Caria, and mother of my five grand- 
children, she is worthy to know all 
that I have learned from heaven; 
ay, and she shall know it all.” 

“Father to me dearest, yes! Oh 
how noble and good of you!” 

“She shall know all,” continued 
the prince, with a gaze of ingenuous 
confidence, and counting on his 
fingers slowly ; “it may be sooner, or 
it may be later; however, I think 
one may safely promise a brilliant 
knowledge of everything in five 
years after we have completed the 
second century from this day. But 
now the great comet is waiting for 
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me. Let me have my boots again. 
Uncouth, barbarous, frightful things ! 
But in such a country needful.” 

His daughter obeyed without a 
word, and hid her disappointment. 
“Tt is only to wait till to-morrow,” 
she thought, “and tgen to fill him 
a larger pipe, and coax him a little 
more perhaps; and pour him more 
wine of Burgundy.” 

To-morrow never came for him, 


CHAPTEI 


Alice Lorraine, with no small ex- 
citement, heard from her father’s lips 
this story of their common ancestor. 
Part of it was already known to her, 
through traditions of the country ; 
but this was the first time the whole 
had been put into a connected nar- 
rative. She wondered, also, what her 
father’s reason could be for thus re- 
counting to her this piece of family 
history, which had never been (as 
she felt quite sure) confided to her 
brother Hilary; and, like a young 
girl, she was saying to herself as he 
went on—* Shall I ever be fit to 
compare with that lovely Artemise, 
my ever-so-long-back grandmother, 
as the village people call it? and 
will that fine old astrologer see that 
the stars do their duty to us? and 
was the great comet that killed him 
the one that frightens me every 
night so? and why did he make 
such a point of dying withdut ex- 
plaining anything ?” 

However, what she asked her fa- 
ther was a different question from 
all these. 

“ Oh papa, how kind of you to tell 
me all that story! But what be- 
came of Artemise— Lady Lorraine’ 
I suppose she was?” 

“No, my dear; ‘ Mistress Lor- 
raine,’ or ‘Madame Lorraine’ per- 
haps they calied her. The old earl- 
dom had long been lost, and Roger, 
her son, who fell at Naseby, was the 
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except in the way the stars come. 
In the morning he was missed, and 
sought for, and found dead and cold 
at the end of his longest telescope. 
In Chanctonbury Ring he died, and 
must have known, for at least a mo- 
ment, that his death was over him; 
for among the stars of his jotting- 
chart was traced, in trembling char- 
coal, “Sepeli, ubi cecidi”—“ Bury 
me where I have fallen.” 
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first baronet of our family. But as 
for Artemise herself—the daughter 
of the astrologer, and wife of Hilary 
Lorraine, she died at the birth of 
her next infant, within a _ twelve- 
month after her father; and then it 
was known why he had been so re- 
luctant to tell her anything.” 

“Oh I am sosorry for her! Then 
she is that beautiful creature hang- 
ing third from the door in the gal- 
lery, with ruches beautifully picked 
out and glossy, and wonderful gold 
lace on her head, and long hair, and 
lovely emeralds hanging down as if 
they were nothing.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland, smiling 
at his danghter’s style of description, 
“that of course isthe lady ; and the 
portrait is clearly a likeness, Atone 
time we thought of naming you after 
her— Artemise Lorraine ’—for your 
nurse discovered that you were like 
her at the mature age of three 
days.” 

“Oh papa, how I wish you had! 
It would have sounded so much 
nicer, and so beautifully romantic.” 

“Just so, my child; and there- 
fore, in these matter-of-fact times, so 
deliciously absurd. Moreover, I hope 
that you will not be like her, either 
in running aw ay from your father, 
or in any other way —except her 
kindness and faithfulness.” 

He was going to say, “in her 
early death ;” but a sudden touch 
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of our natural superstition stopped 
him. 

“Papa, how dare you speak as if 
any one ever, in all the world, could 
be fit to compare with you? But 
now you must tell me one little 
thing—why have you chosen this 
very day, which ought to be such a 
happy one, for telling me so sad a 
tale, that a little more would have 
made me cry ?” 

“The reason, my Lallie, is simple 
enough. This happens to be the 
very day when the two hundred 


years are over; and the astrologer’s: 


will, or whatever the document is, 
may now be opened.” 

“His will, papa! Did he leavea 
will? And none of us ever heard 
of it!” 

“My dear, your acquaintance with 
his character is, perhaps, not exhaus- 
tive. He may have left many wills 
without wishing to have them pub- 
lished; at any rate you shall have 
the chance, before it grows dark, to 
see what there is.” 

“Me! or I—whichever is right? 
—ume, or I, todo such athing! Papa, 
when I was six years old I could 
stand on my head; but now I have 
lost the art, alas !” 

“Now, Alice, do try to be sensible, 
if you ever had such an opening. 
You know that I do not very often 
act rashly; but you will make me 
think I have done so now, unless you 
behave most steadily.” 

“Papa, I am steadiness itself; but 
you must make allowance for a little 
upset at the marvels heaped upon 
me.” 

“‘My dear child, there are no mar- 
vels; or, at any rate, none for you 
to know. All you have to do is to 
Sd and to fetch a certain document. 

hether you know any more about 


it is a question for me to consider.” 
“Oh papa—to raise me up 80, 


and to cast me down like that! And 
I was giving you credit for having 
trusted me so entirely! And very 
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likely you would not even have sent 
me for this document, if you had 
your own way about it.” 

“ Alice,” Sir Roland answered, 
oe at her knowledge of him, 
“you happen to be particularly right 
in that conjecture. I should never 
have thought of sending you toa 
lonely and forsaken place if I were 
allowed to send any one else, or to 
go myself. And I have not been 
happy at thinking about it ever since 
the morning.” 

“My father, do you think that I 
could help rejoicing in such a job? 
It is the very thing to suit me. 
Where are the keys, papa? Do be, 
quick.” 

“T have no intention, my dear 
child, of hurrying either you or my- 
self. There is plenty of time to think 
of all things. The sun has not set, 
and that happens to be one of the 
little things we have to look to.” 

“Oh how very delightful, papa! 
That makes it so much more beauti- 
ful. And it is the astrologer’s room, 
of course.” 

“ My dear, it strikes me that you 
look rather pale, in the midst of all 
your transports. Now, don’t go if 
you are at all afraid.” 

“ Afraid, papa! Now you want 
to provoke me. You quite forget 
both my age, it appears, and the 
family 1 belong to.” 

“My pet, you never allow us to. 
be very long forgetful of either of 
those great facts; but I trust I have 
borne them both duly in mind, and 
I fear that I should even enhance, 
most needlessly, your self-esteem, if 
I were to read you the directions 
which I now am following. For, 
strangely enough, they do contain 
predictions as to your character such: 
as we cannot yet perceive (much 
as we love you) to have come to 

ass.”” 

“Oh, but who are the ‘ we,’ papa? 
If everybody knows it—even grand- 
mamma, for instance—what pleasure’ 
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can I hope to find in ever having 
been predicted ?” 

‘*You may enjoy that pleasure, 
Alice, as exclustvely as you please. 
Even your grandmother knows no- 
thing of the matter we have now 
in hand; or else—at least I should 
say perhaps that, if it were other- 
wise i; 

“She would have been down here, 
of course, papa, and have marched 
up to the room herself; but, if the 
whole thing belongs to one’s self, 
nothing can be more delightful than 
to have been predicted, especially in 
glowing terms such as I beg you now, 
papa, to read in glowing tones to me.” 

“ Alice, I do not like that style of 
—what shall I call it ?—on your part. 
Persiflage, I believe, is the word; 
and I am glad that there is no Eng- 
lish one. It is never graceful in any 
woman, still less in a young girl like 
you. Hilary brought it from Oxford 
first ;.and perhaps he thought it ex- 
cellent. Lay it aside now, once and 
for all. It hopes to seem a clever 
thing, and it does not even succeed 
in that.” 

At these severe words, spoken 
with a decided attempt at severity, 
Alice fell back, and could only drop 
her eyes and wonder what could 
have made her father so cross upon 
his birthday. But, after the smart 
of the moment, she began to acknow- 
ledge to herself that her father was 
right, and she was wrong. ‘This 
flippant style was foreign to her, 
and its charms must be foregone. 

“T beg your pardon, father dear,” 
‘she said, looking softly up at him; 
‘*T know that Iam not clever, and 
I never meant to seem so.” 

“ Quite right, Alice; never attempt 
‘to do anything impossible.” Saying 
this to her, Sir Roland said to him- 
‘self that, after all, he should like to 
know very much where to find any 
girl half so clever as Lallie, or any 
-girl even a quarter so good, and so 
Joving, and so beautiful. 
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“The sun is almost gone behind 
the curve of the hill, and the scrubby 
beech, and the nick cut in the gorse- 
bush. Alice, you know we only see 
it for just the Midsummer week 
like that.” 

Alice came, with her eyes already 
quit of every trace of tears; with 
vanity and all petty feelings melting 
into larger thought. The beauty of 
the world would often come around 
and overcome her, so that she felt 
nothing else. 

“The sun must always be the 
same,” Sir Roland said, rather doubt- 
fully, after waiting for Alice to begin, 
“No doubt he must always be the 
same; but still the great Herschel 
seems to think that even the sun is 
changing. If he is fed by comets 
(as our old astronomers used to say), 
he ought to be doing very well just 
now. Alice, the sun is above ground 
still, for people on the hill-top, and 
there is the comet already kind- 
ling !” 

“ Of course he is, papa; he never 
waits for the sun’s convenience. But 
I must not say that—I forgot. There 
would be no English name for it— 
would there now, papa?” 

“ You little tyrant, what troubles I 
would inflict upon you if I studied 
the stars! But I scarcely know the 
belt of Orion from the Northern 
Crown. Astronomy does not appear 
to have taken deep root in our family; 
but look, there is part of the sun 
again emerging under Chancton! In 
five minutes more he will be quite 
gone; now is the time for me to read 
these queer directions, which contain 
so poetical an account of you.” 

Alice, warned by his former words, 
and reduced to proper humility, did 
not speak while her father opened 
the small strip of parchment, at 
which she had so long been peeping 
curiously. 

“Tt is written in Latin,” Sir Ro- 
land said, “and has been handed 
from father to son unsealed, and as 
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you see it, from the time of the 
rince till our time.” 

“May I see it, papa? What a 
very clear hand! but you must trans- 
late it for me.” 

“Then here it is:—‘To the fa- 
ther and master of the family of Lor- 
raine, whoever shall be in the year, 
according to Christian computation, 
1811, Agasicles Syennesis, the Ca- 
rian, bids hail. Do thou, on the 18th 
day of June, when the sun has well 
descended, or departed ’—decesserit, 
the word is—‘send thy eldest 
daughter, without any companion, 
to the astronomer’s canaculum ’— 
why, he never ate supper, the poor 
old fellow, unless it was the one he 
died of—‘and there let her search 
in a closet or cupboard ’—in secessu 
muri, the words are, as far as I can 
make out—‘and she will find a 
small document, which to me has 
been in great price. There will also 
be something else, to be treated pro 
re nata’—that means according to 
circumstances—‘and according to 
the orders in the document aforesaid. 
The virgin will be brave, and beau- 
tiful, ready to give herself for ‘the 
house, and of swiftly-growing pru- 
dence. If there be no such virgin 
then the need for her will not have 
arisen. It is necessary that no young 
man should go, and my document 
must lie hidden for another century. 
It is not possible that any one of 
uncertain skill should be certain. 
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But there ought to be a great comet 
also burning in the sky, of the same 
complexion as the one that makes 
my calculations doubtful. Farewell, 
whosoever thou shalt be, from me 
descended, and obey me.’” 

“ Papa, I declare, it quite frightens 
me. How could he have predicted 
me, for instance, and this great 
comet, and even you ?” 

“Then you think that you an- 
swer to your description! My dar- 
ling, I do believe that youdo. But 
you never shall ‘give yourself for 
the house,’ or for fifty thousand 
houses. Now, will you have any- 
thing to do with this strange affair ; 
or will you not? Much rather 
would I hear you say that you wiil 
have nothing to do with it, and 
that the old man’s book may sleep 
for at least another century.” 

“Now, papa, you know how 
much you would be disappointed 
inme. And do you think that I 
could have any self-respect remain- 
ing? And beside all that, how 
could I hope to sleep in my bed 
with all those secrets ever dangling 
over me ?” 

“That last is a very important 
point. With your excitable nature 
you had better go always through a 
thing. It was the same with your 
dear mother. Here are the keys, 
my daughter. I really feel asham- 
ed» to dwell so long on a mere 
superstition.” 
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THE TWO SPERANSKY. 


PART II,—ELIZABETH. 


Euizaveta Micnartovna SpeEr- 
ANSKY was now a wife; in 1824 
she also became a mother, and we 
put the fact down here at once, be- 
cause it is one which coloured her 
whole future personal life, and one 
which, long after her father had gone 
to his rest, must have explained to her 
the full sanctity of the tie which had 
existed between him and herself. 
We have seen that their intercourse, 
tender and united as it was, had 
not been positively without a cloud. 
But Elizabeth had married to please 
him, and after the birth of her son, 
Count Michael Speransky paid her 
his first visit in her home in the 
provinces. Much was said, but 
much more must have been then left 
unsaid between them, while both 
hearts ached, and while Speransky 
saw with pain that the presentiment 
was justified which had once made 
him say that “no one who had 
loved him had ever remained hap- 

y.” It is curious that the reasons 
should have escaped his perspicacity 
when he first urged on this mar- 
riage. M. Bagréeff’s solemn preten- 
sions, his vacuity of mind, and his 
general nullity as a companion, had 
an effect on Elizabeth’s happiwess 
which endless games of cards could 
not be supposed to counteract! and 
it was now Speransky’s business to 
try to ameliorate her lot. M. Bag- 
réeff was, through his interest, ele- 
vated to the dignity of senator, then 
called to St. Petersburg, and made 
Governor of the Bank. It wasa bad 
appointment for the Bank, which, 
owing to his stupidity, was presently 
robbed of many millions of roubles 
by some light-fingered subordinates ; 
but it was good for Elizabeth, as her 
-home was now fixed in the capital. 

She was again her father’s com- 


panion; their house was open to 
men of letters, and a brilliant so- 
ciety soon grouped itself around 
them. The historian Karamsine — 
was there, a man fitted by his culti- 
vation, his humanity, and his guasi- 
liberal ideas, to be the historiogra- 
pher of Alexander the Blessed; 
Pouchkine came there also with 
his beautiful wife, and Adam 
Michievicz the Pole, whose muse 
was made vocal by the long sor- 
rows of his country. There was 
also Bruloff the painter; Gogol the 
satirist, whose comedies rendered 
him the Kotzebue of Russian official 
life; and Zoukovsky the poet. 
The general circle was lettered, ele- 
gant, and decorated. The peace 
of Vienna had restored its principal 
members to affluence—laurels had 
been reaped; and if some years ago 
Count Rostopehine had been con- 
strained to set fire to their “ Mother 
Moscow,” she, like the rest of the 
country, had proved herself able to 
rise, pheenix-like, from her ashes. 
But the Great War had had an- 
other effect upon society, and its 
smooth-flowing waters covered some 
very ugly political secrets. The 
young men who had been to France 
had imbibed with enthusiasm the 
new ideas. The leaven of romanti- 
cism and of liberalism was at work 
in them; and when their term of 
residencé in France was past, many 
officers of the noble guard returned 
to Russia, only too full of the 
new ideas, determined to intro- 
duce a constitution, and to give 
to Russia the benefits (albeit ques- 
tionable enough in some respects) 
of their own French experience. 
Secret societies had sprung up, 
Freemasons’ lodges, unions of the 
“Public Weal,” of “ National Pro- 
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sperity,” of the “United Sclavon- 
ians,” with others rejoicing in such 
ominous names as the “ Polish 
Patriots,” and the “Reapers.” In 
November 1825, the Emperor Alex- 
ander died at Taganrog, and an oath 
of allegiance was then taken all over 
the kingdom to his eldest brother 
Constantine Pavlovitch. It was 
not the less well known in St. 
Petersburg that the sceptre of em- 
ire was not destined for this, the 
eldest of the Grand Dukes, but for 
Nicholas, the greatest and ablest 
prince of the Romanoff dynasty. 
Constantine had abdicated, and 
though the use made of his name 
by these conspirators may have 
made him later an object of suspi- 
cion to his brother, Nicholas, in 
November 1825, had no reason to 
doubt the good faith in which the 
formal abdication had been made. 
The eccentric Grand Duke had 
been wont to say that the crown 
would never suit him; that, as the 
nation had only allowed his father 
to live for three years, they would 
certainly not endure his rule for 
three months; and that, as he pre- 
ferred to preserve his life, he meant 
to abide by his resolution of never 
reigning in Russia. That he was 
now put forward by the Dekabrists 
was owing to his peculiar incapa- 
city only: it was such that they 
hoped to have him first as the 
tool and afterwards as the victim 
of their projects: and moreover, 
his seniority was a powerful en- 
gine in their hands for prevent- 
ing the accession of the too capa- 
ble Nicholas. On the morning 
of the 14th December, Madame 
Speransky-Bagréeff drove out in 
her sledge, but on reaching the 
Admiralty Square, she found a great 
crowd assembled there; her horses’ 
heads were turned by two friends; 
and by the time that she reached her 
house a rattle of musketry was au- 


dible, and the rebellion had become 
an undeniable fact. The army had 
revolted. The ringleaders were 
leavened through with the liberal 
ideas of which we have spoken; 
but they had appealed to the soldiers 
in the name of legitimacy; and 
persuaded as these were that. Con- 
stantine was being robbed of his 
birthright, regiment after regiment 
had refused to take the oaths to 
Nicholas. While Elizabeth hur- ’ 
ried home, her father had to gallop 
to the scene of action, where, con- 
fronting his revolted legions, stood 
their new, terrible, and J ove-like Tzar. 

By three o’clock that short De- 
cember day was drawing to its close 
—the darkness was approaching ; 
still in the great Square, and on the 
Isaac Bridge, the insurgents made 
good their stand. Not that they 
were undismayed. Prince Serge 
Troubetzkoi, who was to have head- 
ed them, was absent ; and Obolensky, 
who replaced him, was neither a 
warrior nor a strategist. Two Met- 
ropolitans in full canonicals had 
already implored them to lay down 
their arms; shots had been fired, and 
Miloradovich and Stiirler had fallen 
on the one side and on the other. 
At this moment Count Toll * 
galloped up to the Emperor, and said 
to him, “Sire, command that the 
place be swept by cannon, or resign 
your throne.” The guns were fired ; 
and when the day was done, Nicho- 
las returned to his palace, and to 
a trembling wife, and to a boy of 
seven years old, whom he could 
now first greet as the Tzarévitch 
of all the Russias. The revolt 
was quelled ;—then came the trial, 
the sentence, and the execution of 
the conspirators. 

At the head of the list was the 
name of Prince Serge Troubetzkoi, 
of the Preobrashensky regiment 
of Body-Guards; but it included 
other officers of the guards, privy 





* Afterwards head of the police. 
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councillors, secretaries, and members 
of nearly all the noblest families of 
Russia and Lithuania. Now comes 
the question, What knowledge, if 
any, had Speransky of all this mis- 
chief? On the night of the 13th 
December, through what one of his 
biographers calls a “ fatalité déplora- 
ble,” several of the conspirators were 
dining in his daughter’s house. But 
it is still more remarkable that in 
the original plan drawn up by the 
conspirators in Prince Obolensky’s 
house, and on no more remote a day 
than the 12th December, Speransky 
was named by them as a member of 
the provisional government which 
they intended to establish. Admiral 
Mordvinof was to have been asso- 
ciated with him. 

This fact rests on the evidence of 
a military man present at the ar- 
rangement.* 

Now we may imagine, and it is 
ossible to do so, that Speransky 

ew nothing of this flattering but 
highly dangerous preference for him- 
self, and that he was ignorant of the 
honour in store for him: still it in- 
flicts a shock on the mind when one 
finds him taking up a high moral 
and political attitude, and sitting on 
the tribunal before which these Dek- 
abrist conspirators, young and old, 
were arraigned. Nicholas Tourge- 
niefi, Confidential Secretary to the 
Imperial Council, and one of the 
first batch of thirty-one victims 
sentenced to be beheaded, thus 
comments on the fact: “One of 
the members of the supreme tri- 
bunal_was Speransky, said to be 
the cleverest of them all. This 
is the same man of whom [ have 
spoken in another place. He be- 
came, so to speak, the factotum of 
the trial; and he it was who pre- 
sented the final report to the Em- 
se in which his Majesty was 
egged not to pardon the con- 
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demned. . . . . Speransky, 
to whom no one can deny many 
other qualities, did not possess that 
of courage: in defending me he 
feared to seem to defend some Lib- 
eral principles; and what frighten- 
ed him most was the fact that, in 
the eyes of many persons, he was 
already suspected of entertaining 
them.” 

After reading the above, it is dif- 
ficult not to say to one’s self, that if 
Mademoiselle Speransky had once 
been ready to act the pretty part of 
“ Elizabeth, the exile of Siberia,” her 
father showed on this occasion his 
fitness for the less elevated réle of the 
celebrated “ Vicar of Bray.” The ex- 
planation of the situation seems to be 
this : Speransky, the priest’s son, had 
started in life as a theoretical but am- 
bitious Liberal. Between such theo- 
ries, fostered by the philanthropy of 
a Tzar, and the secret practices of a 
conspiracy, whose ends were clearly 
revolutionary, he became aware of a 
great and judicious difference; and, 
‘moreover, the liberal Tzar, who was 
wont to say of himself that he 
“was a happy accident” in Russian 
history, was dead. The Dekabrists, 
on their side, had heard of the fame 
of Speransky’s early theories, of his 
disgrace, and of his banishment. 
Nay, more—they may have picked 
up in his daughter’s salon some of 
his latest sentiments, such as “my 
real friends are the poor and lowly, 
prisoners and exiles ;” and they may 
have been Jed to reckon on his help 
in opposing the reactionary rule of 
Nicholas. 

Of course it is understood that 
the conspirators had cherished no ab- 
stract feeling of devotion to Constan- 
tine, but were simply determined to 
oppose the accession of the younger 
man, who would have but one remedy 
for Liberal sentiments, and who 
would set himself once and for all 








* Russian Conspirators in Siberia. By Baron R——. Translated by Evelya 
St. John Mildmay. 
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above all laws, ancient or recent. But 
Speransky, whatever sympathy he 
might have had with exiles, had had 
too much personal experience of Si- 
beria ever to put himself again dans 
cette galére. Accordingly he sat on 
the supreme tribunal, saw five young 
lives pay the penalty of rebellion, 
and along train of political criminals, 
one hundred and sixteen in all, 
wend their way to the snowy prison 
which he knew only too well. 
Among them was his own secretary, 
a lad whom the Governor had 
brought from Siberia with him, and 
whom he had since treated almost 
asa son, Madame Speransky-Bagréeff 
petitioning in vain for his pardon. 
In the eyes of the new Tzar, M. 
Speransky at any rate happily con- 
trived to appear perfectly innocent ; 
and being a very valuable public 
servant,! he continued in harness 
till his death—one asks one’s self 
at what sacrifice to self-respect or 
to principle? since the policy of 
Nicholas was eminently antipa- 
thetic to the ideas he had once 
entertained. “No dreams, gentle- 
men, no dreams,” the new Tzar had 
said to the Polish nobles whose 
heads Alexander had filled with the 
semblance of a constitution, and 
with visions of indulgence for their 
national spirit. If the same words 
were not precisely addressed to the 
Russian Liberals, the same idea was 
often conveyed to them in very co- 
gent methods; and such dangerous 
topics as the emancipation of the 
serfs had to be dropped sine die. 
The old Russian party was now 
flattered by a Tzar who desired his 
nobility to speak Russian, who pa- 
tronised the national dress, and who 
encouraged a good deal of Philo- 
Sclavonic literature and fashion, 
provided always these were kept 
free of Neology and of Liberalism. 
Nicholas loved Russia : he believed 
in himself as her visible head, as the 
fountain of honour, and as the dis- 
penser, not of justice, but of favour. 
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He was the very embodiment of 
autocracy, for he had its majesty, 
its grace, its charms, and its cap- 
rices. There have been many more 
tyrannical sovereigns in Russia than 
Nicholas Pavlovitch, but there 
never has been a Tzar so_per- 
fectly arbitrary. Like his brother, 
the Grand Duke Michael, he had a 
passion for soldiering in all its de- 
tails, and he was a martinet in dis- 
cipline; but he sometimes showed 
mercy, and he took pleasure in 
doing so, because such clemency is 
but another kind of power. He 
acted and looked his part as no 
crowned monarch ever has done 
before or since; and he did it con- 
sciously, enjoying the effect which 
he produced on the mind of the 
spectator. “Have you no fear?” 
he once asked a very young maid of 
honour, whom he found, on the first 
morning after her introduction to 
her duties at the palace, perched upon 
a window-sill, and reading a novel 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s aloud to a laugh- 
ing companion, who seemed to enjoy 
the jokes in “ Cranford” as much as 
herself. The great Tzar expected to 
have made more impression even on 
two young girls! Some such jealous 
vanity made him very harsh even with 
women, when they had displeased 
him. For example, he abhorred Ma- 
dame Swetchine, on account of her 
wandering tastes and generally West- 
ern habits of thought. A still more 
serious crime was her apostasy to the 
Church of Rome, when she Heather 
the leader of a faction which sent 
more than one Russian nobleman 
into the ranks of the Order of Jesus. 
Madame Speransky-Bagréeff found 
him also eminently unfriendly 
through all the vicissitudes of her 
career; and in all probability the fat- 
alité déplorable of her ill-selected 
dinner-party of the 13th December 
was never forgiven by him. 

Once that period of intrigue, dis- 
order, and anxiety was outlived, the 
literary circle which surrounded the 
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Minister’s daughter was ready to 
become as brilliant as before; but 
Madame Speransky-Bagréeff’s bio- 
graphy now becomes in great part 
that of a landowner and of a mother. 
Of a landowner, because her father 
had bought for her an estate called 
Bowromka; and because the welfare 
of Bowromka and its peasants, the 
rise and fall of prices, the sale of 
wood, and the erection of model 
farms, dispensaries, and _ schools, 
occupied her time and emptied her 
purse. M,. Bagréeff was as unfor- 
tunate as a landlord as he had been 
as a governor of the Bank; and in 
all these capacities he had the mis- 
fortune to sink more and more in his 
wife’s esteem. Butshe had become 
the mother of three children. Of 
these the youngest, who was a boy, 
only lived two years; but Michael, 
her first-born, fulfilled all the promise 
ef his youth; and the education 
of her only daughter already caused 
her many hopes and fears, while 
it occupied her days. For them 
she wrote her first books, tales for 
children and short plays; while 
the farouche temper of Mademoi- 
selle Bagréeff, afterwards Princess 
Cantacuzene, is probably reflected 
in ‘Iréne,’ a novel on the benefits 
of education, which only saw the 
light in 1857, and which is perhaps 
the most Hdgeworthian of all the 
mother’s works. 

Of M. Bagréeff all this time she 
saw but little: very possibly this 
arrangement may have been one 
which had met with the consent 
of both parties: but none the 
less it probably had its share in 
intensifying the peculiarities of 
Mademoiselle Bagréeft’s character. 
Whether caused by quarrels about 
money, by incompatibility of 
tastes and tempers, or by still 
graver wrongs, the mother’s es- 


trangement from the father of her 
children was now complete—so com- 
plete that when M. Bagréeff for the 
last time announced a visit to her, 
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that visit was not accepted; and 
when he died rather suddenly, their 
daughter only was with him—no 
reconciliation between her parents 
having been procured or attempted. 

One of the causes which in the be- 
ginning may have helped to disunite 
the couple, and to keep them separ- 
ate, had been Madame Elizabeth’s 
health. Always delicate, child- 
bearing and household worries had 
told greatly upon her strength ; and 
in 1833, and again in 1834, she had 
gone to the sea-baths of Skeveningen 
to recruit. The first of these trips 
had been the first occasion on which 
Speransky’s daughter crossed the 
boundaries of “Holy Russia,” or 
trod the soil of one of those Western 
kingdoms with whose histories and 
institutions her father had made her 
acquainted. Did she, like Madame 
Swetchine, feel that she then breath- 
ed a freer air? She does not say so, 
but she became a great traveller. 

With her, is with many of her 
countrymen, travel grew at once in- 
to a habit and a passion. The al- 
ready encumbered estate of Bowrom- 
ka was left to the tender mercies of 
intendants, of whom Madame Sper- 
ansky-Bagréeff had six in seven 
years; and like most of the land- 
owners of her day, she soon found 
herself deeply in debt to the Govern- 
ment, which is always happy to as- 
sist a Russian noble to mortgage his 
lands and villages. 

What, under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, became of the schools, 
dispensaries, sugar-factories, and 
model farms, the biographer of Ma- 
dame Speransky-Bagréeff, M. Victor 
Duret, does not say. What it is 
impossible to conceal is, that her © 
daughter, and her daughter’s Greek 
husband, took her financial measures 
in quite as bad part as she had ever 
done the meddling and muddling of 
her late husband, and that some- 
thing very like a quarrel was the 
consequence. None the less, and 
perhaps all the more for this very 
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reason, she travelled to Egypt, to 
the Holy Land—whither she had 
vowed to make a pilgrimage—to 
England, to Vienna, to Paris, to 
Brussels, and to Hungary. 

These travels form the ground- 
plans of many of her novels, and 
supply much of the local colouring 
of her works. Take, for example, 
‘Les Pélerins Russes, 4 Jerusalem,’ 
published at Brussels in 1854. Here 
Speransky’s daughter puts out a 
great deal of her strength, and in 
her sketch of the deacon in “ Une 
nuit au Golgotha,” she has left a 
touching portrait of the priest’s son, 
Michael Gramatine, who, in the 
seminary of Vladimir, had once 
formed ambitious hopes, and who 
had lived to realise many of them for, 
and with, and in herself. The book 
is written in French. Prosper 
Merimée writes to her to congratu- 
late her, and to praise its careful 
and vigorous idioms. It has 
added, he says, to his wish to know 
Russia and the Russians; but he 
has one reproach to make to her, 
one fault to find,—it is all too sad; 
and “life is such a sad thing, that 
clever people ought to be compelled 
always to write gay things, so as to 
divert one a little from things as 
they are.” 

But Madame _ Elizabeth was 
sad; and she had good cause to 
be so. Something not quite un- 
like fame was now coming to her 
from her writings; but then fame 
is, as Madame de Staél, who was 
a good judge, averred, “a royal 
mourning, in purple, for happiness.” 
Furthermore, the authoress was 
poor, and she had a thousand trou- 
bles at home which, had she been 
on the spot, would have been vexa- 
tious enough to arrange, and which 
at a distance were hopeless. She 
was on bad terms with her daughter, 
as she had been with her husband ; 
she had frequent attacks of rheumatic 
gout, an enemy which is apt to 
hang upon thé flanks of all brain- 


workers; she was in no favour at 
Court, and that in a country where 
Court favour is the all in all: she 
might, if she liked, change her 
skies, but she could not change her 
mind; publishers worried her, and 
editors occasionally mangled and 
dismembered her pieces; and by her 
fireside, in two empty chairs—those 
of her father and of her son—there 
sat the shadow feared by man. 
Count Michael Speransky’s death, 
in 1839, had been at least a natural 
one; but young Michael Bagréeff 
had been killed in the Caucasus b 
a comrade who was maddened wit 
drink, and who, in the dark, drew 
his sword upon the boy who had 
tried to prevent a drunken riot and 
a scandalous fight. His mother 
never recovered from this shock. 
Her intelligence survived it, and 
her energy remained, along with 
the necessities for work, for money, 
and for intercourse with her fellow- 
workers; but her heart was broken. 
It may not have shown much in 
her novels; but there is a little 
book which has only been published 
since her death, and which, as the 
‘Livre d’une Femme,’ lets one into 
many secrets of the woman’s life. 
We see its loneliness. Then, after 
some sharp struggles to forgive 
the enemies of her father, and 
the murderer of her son, comes 
a gentler sense of pity and of 
humility—some dust to put on 
her own head—many tears to give 
to past errors, and a lingering 
passionate return to that great and 
tender love which had _ subsisted 
between her father and _ herself. 
One says a return, because at the 
time of Count Michael Speransky’s 
death many circumstances must 
have conspired to divert her sense 
of pain into other channels than 
the purely filial one. He had died 
full of years, with his “Swod” or 
code a ¢ompleted monument for 
his renown ; full, we may say, too, 
of honour—that is, of such honour 
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as despotism has to bestow on a 
man who has been, through two 
reigns, at once its good angel and 
its tool, its favourite, its adviser, 
and its victim. Full, certainly, of 
experience and of labour. Both 
health and strength for some months 
gave signs of distress; but his 
august master would not allow 
him to interpret these as a warning 
to cease from all literary and re- 
sponsible work. And so the Minister 
died in harness, after an apoplectic 
stroke, on the 23d of February 1839. 
The Tzar, who grieved for him, 
or who at least missed him, would 
not, however, befriend his daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth was poor, but the 
Emperor Nicholas gave her no pen- 
sion; and M. Bagreeff, who had ac- 
cumulated some capital, and who had 
built expectations upon the position 
of his father-in-law, now took arbi- 
trary possession of any fortune which 
could be said to belong to his wife. 
He was dissatisfied with its amount, 
and Elizabeth was displeased with 
the uses to which he appropri- 
ated it. High words ensued, and 
the separation which we know of 
followed as a consequence. Thus it 
had happened that in its first years 
Elizabeth’s filial sorrow was greatly 
turned to bitterness, and deformed 
by anger both against her husband 
and against the Government of the 
Tzar, which had possessed itself 
of all her father’s papers and lit- 
erary remains. It was only in later 
years, and when this soreness had 
ceased to be felt, that her filial 
feelings were able to reassert them- 
selves in all their simplicity. Cer- 
tainly Madame Speransky-Bagréeff 
is never so much a woman, and 
never more truly attractive, than in 
those passages where her grief as a 
daughter and as a mother finds vent. 
Many of the pages of the ‘Livre 


d’une Femme’ are devoted to these . 


themes, and many more to medita- 
tions on the Scriptures—a study 
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which she had always shared, as a 
girl, with M. Speransky, and which 
now occupied many of the saddened 
years of her declining life. 

M. Speransky had interested him- 
self greatly in the translation of the 
Bible into Russ; but in one of his 
Siberian letters he begs his daugh- 
ter not to read the Word of God 
except in Sclavonic—that is, in the 
time-honoured language and idioms 
appropriated to the service of the 
“* Orthodox” Church. The vulgar 
tongue, he says, deprives the sacred 
writings of their majestic beauty, 
and lays them open to the jarring of 
vulgar and trivial associations. 

His own commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John, Elizabeth was 
wont to render into German; and 
many a long winter’s day had the 
father and daughter spent over the 
MSS., which the latter was after- 
wards to preserve with pious care.. 
The work was probably intended 
for publication—at least, M. Sper- 
ansky seems to hint at this when he 
says, “ Your thoughts about inspi- 
ration are so attractive that 1 am 
tempted to write an essay upon 
them, and to demonstrate that in- 
spiration is not an illusion, but in 
truth a very real and substantial 
property of the Spirit. We can 
speak of this when we meet, and 
when I am able to write the book 
which I have been thinking of for 
years.” The book never saw the 
light; but 200 folio sheets of com- 
mentary remained in his daughter’s 
care, and often afforded texts for 
the remarks and notes which abound 
in the ‘Livre d’une Femme.’ But 
the daughter is less “ orthodox” 
than the father. For example, we 
find Speransky dwelling with plea- 
sure on the belief in the Guardian 
Angel; and though he has been ac- 
cused of holding Protestant ideas, 
he often speaks of Protestants with 
great reprobation, as persons who, 
“under the pretence of a greater, 
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spirituality, have refined their faith 
into mere abstract propositions, 
banished gentle and devout feelings 
from religion, and left it blunt, 
coarse, and spiritless.” Elizabeth 
has a good deal of this same mysti- 
cism; but she often differs freely 
from the teaching of her own 
Church, though she was never 
tempted to do like Madame Swet- 
chine, and to abjure it for that of 
any other communion. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the ‘Livre 
d’une Femme’ would be considered 
as an altogether orthodox work in 
any Church. It is full of curious 
speculations, especially on the sub- 
ject of the transmigration of souls; 
yet when read in the light of the 
events of Elizabeth’s life and of her 
mistakes, some of its confessions are 
very pathetic. 

It is difficult through the medi- 
um of a translation to convey any 
idea of the excellence of style or of 
the grace which distinguishes some 
of Madame Speransky - Bagréeff’s 
sayings. She is a less powerful 
and a less eloquent writer than 
Madame Swetchine; and her writ- 
ings, with the exception of one 
novel, of which we propose to 
give a sketch, are less likely to 
live than are’ the letters of her 
friend,—letters all alive with those 
strong sympathies, and with that 
ardent love of God and of her 
neighbour, which made Madame 
Swetchine a real power in the 
society of her day.  Elizabeth’s 
style is more studied, and through- 
out her whole career her paragraphs 
sound as if they had been composed 
with a view to her father’s praise 
or blame. Both women were very 
sensitive to the approach of old age. 
Madame Swetchine’s. remarks on 
it have the sustained dignity of a 
mind determined to rise above that 
last weakness, and to see always 
more of heaven through “chinks 
that time has made ;” but Elizabeth 
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lets a cry escape from her now and 
then,—“ See,” she exclaims, “ what 
generally fills up a woman’s life 
once youth is past; sicknesses of 
the body, sorrows of the soul, re- 
grets for the past, and fears for the 
future! But let women resign them- 
selves; let them crown themselves 
with thorns, and walk without 
murmuring in the austere way of 
the Cross.” 

Against her own share of these 
haunting fears and regrets Madame 
Speransky-Bagréeff was still also 
able to defend herself by work, and 
by the friendships which her works 
had helped to gather round her. 

Of all her novels, the one which 
is most likely to live is ‘ Une famille 
Tongouse.’ It is thoroughly ori- 
ginal, and written with great spirit ; 
while the scenes, the characters, and 
the treatment of them all carry her 
readers into a new country, and 
give us the pleasure of new associa- 
tions,—and yet the simple plot is 
founded on those feelings which, as 
Lamartine says, “keep the heart of 
humanity ever young.” Its Sibe- 
rian details have evidently. been 
elaborated by Madame Speransky- 
Bagréeff as a labour of love, and 
many of them are very curious. 

She begins by telling us that on 
the very confines of civilisation, 
and on the borders of the Lake 
Baikal, which the Cossacks and 
Siberians dignify with the name of 
the Holy Sea, there dwelt in a 
small Stanitza, or commune, two 
families distinguished by their la- 
bours and virtues. The first was 
that of the village priest, the pére 
Jossiff, with his gentle wife; the 
other was that of the Cossack, 
Wassili-Ivanoff, with a helpmate 
who might have sat for one of the 
Biblical portraits, so virtuous, hard- 
working, and devoted was she. 
Wassili ( Cy eabjoct a mighty hunter, 
a faithful subject of the distant 
Tzar, an wtlidbix believer, a suc- 
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cessful fisher and fowler, and a good 
judge of furs. His days and nights 
spent in the forest or on the borders 
of the lake, had brought him often 
in contact with the stray Tongouses 
who ventured near the Christian 
Stanitzas, and exchanges of furs 
and of good offices had passed ‘be- 
tween him and these nomads. The 
Tongouses, like the Bouriates, oc- 
cupy a good deal of the country be- 
tween China and the Lake Baikal. 
They are now diminishing in num- 
bers and courage; but their num- 
bers, us far as they could be as- 
certained, were, in 1857, some- 
where about 50,000 males. They 
wander from frontier to frontier, 
and sometimes pay tessak, or tri- 
bute of furs, to both emperors, of 
Russia and of China. Some of 
the tribes are more warlike than 
others; but the neighbours of the 
Cossack Wassili belonged  princi- 
pally to the less noteworthy Kel- 
lems, or solitary Tongouses, whom 
the Siberians both hated as pagans, 
and despised because they were 
so little formidable. Jossiff, the 
priest, often preached toleration and 
kindliness to his flock; but it was 
in vain that he told them that ex- 
ample was the best way of making 
proselytes. Except Wassili-Ivanoff, 
no one had any charity for the 
stealthy wandering Tongouses who 


trapped the game of the forest, caught * 


the fish of the Holy Sea, worshipped 
Shaitans, or devils, and were led by 
Shamans, necromantic priests, half 
soothsayers, half impostors, and 
whole rogues. Unlike the Bouri- 
ates, the Tongouses have not been 
elevated to Botiddhism, and their 
superstitions are as debased as they 
are cruel. 

Wassili the Cossack died, and 
his widow Saloméa and his son 
Alexei were left to mourn his loss 
by an accident in hunting. But 
it soon seemed that they and 
their Christian neighbours in the 
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Stanitza were not alone in their 
grief. The good deeds of Wassili 
still followed him. Some grateful 
Tongouse brought offerings by night 
to his grave—fossil ivory, and furs 
and fruits; and at last, most em- 
barrassing of all, a basket was found 
on the tomb, containing an infant— 
a little girl The fashion of adopt- 
ing children is not uncommon in 
Russia—so little so, that their ser- . 
vice-book contains a liturgical office 
for the ceremony of adoption: and 
Saloméa was rich; but then to adopt 
a child of the devil, a little heretic! 
was that to be thought of? The 
whole commune was in an uproar; 
and public opinion, which was repre- 
sented in it by the Attaman Sté- 
phan-Grégorieff, and still more by his 
talkative spouse, was set against the 
little girl, called alternately “ pig” 
and heretic, and changeling! How- 
ever, the foundling, baptised Marie, 
continued to live in Saloméa’s house, 
where, though she certainly exhibit- 
ed no signs of vice, or of anything 
but previous starvation, her gestures 
and looks were all considered un- 
earthly ; “and,” quoth Saloméa, her 
unwilling mother, “ your Reverence 
must admit, that for a widow who 
fears God, such a visitation is not 
agreeable.” 

The worst part of it was that the 
little Tongouse wasagirl. Even his 
Reverence felt that to be a trial. 
Public opinion in the mouth of the 
Attaman again observed, that had it 
been a boy they might have madea 
good Cossack out of a bad heathen, 
and had a good soldier for their 
father the Tzar; but this was only a 
poor soul, of the female sex, and the 
most they could do for it was to 
deliver it from Satan and his Sha- 
mans. “Souls are of no gender,” 
replied the pére Jossiff, who accord- 
ingly made the education of little 
Marie his especial care. Saloméa 
had to resign herself; and Marie 
grew up, a child of the Church, but 
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also a child of the forest, where it 
was thought she had rendezvous 


’ with more than with its birds and 


berries. That was hard on Saloméa ; 
but what was more serious was, that 
Alexei in process of time loved the 
meek little foundling, and that she 
loved him in return with the passion 
of her lonely life and fantastic na- 
ture. He knew that her Tongouse 
family still lived near them; he had 
already had to defend the girl from 
the machinations of her tribe and of 
its Shaman ; but he asked her not the 
less to be his wife. They married, 
after some unwillingness on the part 
of the girl, lest she should bring 
more trouble on his house,—and 
then Marie’s sorrows began. She 
felt all the stain of her strange 
heathen parentage, and got to dread 
the same blot on her child when 
she should become a mother. Alexei 
stood by her; but she saw that she 
had not brought him happiness, and 
sorrow ate away day by day the 
sTongouse’s sleep, her strength, and 
her beauty ;—for in spite of her 
Mongolian descent, Marie was very 
pretty, and was as gentle as she 
was pretty. Then Alexei also began 
to pine. The Shaman had laid 
spells on him, his mother said—on 
her “red sun, her little soul !”— 
and darker and darker grew the 
horizon of Marie’s life. Then her 
heathen kinsfolk dogged her, and 


- the Shaman cursed her, and tried 


to terrify her; but Marie was a 
Christian, and would never cast in 
her jot with his cruel and filthy 
rites. Then, to make the matter 
worse, it seemed that among the 
Yourts of the Tongouses she had a 
brother, and that they had long 
known and met each other in the 
forest. Hassourdai feared the Sha- 
man more than Marie did; and 
though, in the fulness of time, he 
too joined the Christian community, 
he was anything but an acceptable 
addition to Saloméa’s family. Alexei 


was constantly in trouble on his 
wife’s account ; and his mother was 
so embittered by all the results of 
his marriage, that he hardly knew 
whether to grieve or not when 
Marie’s child died. “Sleep, my 
child,” she sang to its little corpse ; 
“thou shalt sleep quietly under the 
damp sod. Thy mother does not 
weep. An orphan in a strange 
place, she would not wish thee the 
same fate; sown with sorrows, 
watered with tears, and surrounded 
with griefs as with a wall, we do 
not belong to this place.” Finally, 
Marie died, leaning on the arms 
of the priest and of her faithful 
Alexei. “Do not mourn for me, 
Alexei Wassiliwich ; I belong to a 
frail race, and have little life in me. 
The little joy I have ever had has 
come from your love, as well as from 
those hopes which make my passage 
to another world easy.” ‘“ Mother,” 
she added, turning to Saloméa, who 
was weeping in a corner, “ grant me 
your prayers. I leave you your son. 
He is quite young; he will bring 
you from beyond the seas a daughter 
whom you can love, and then you 
will be able to remember without 
bitterness your kindness in adopting 
a poor Tongouse orphan. Put my 
brother’s arrow into my grave. I 
am the last of my family—of that 
silent and solitary race which the 
world holds so cheap. Pere Jossiff, 
pray for your spiritual child.” 

Alexei, adds Madame Speransky- 
Bagréeff, enlisted, and went to the 
war in the Crimea. “This is a sad 
story,” she concludes, “ but wild life 
is on this wise; and the strange fu- 
sion of races which has been going 
on for centuries in Siberia (about 
which Europe troubles itself not at 
all), does give rise to such episodes.” 
Of the story which we have so 
rapidly sketched here, some of the 
pages are written with as much 
power as pathos. 

Written in French, and published 
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in Paris or Brussels, as Madame 
Speransky-Bagréeff's books were, 
their subjects were generally Rus- 
sian. Her ‘Vie de Chateau dans 
lUkraine’ is a picture of domestic 
life in the provinces, such as she had 
lived it; and her ‘Iles de la Neva’ 
is a description of some of the envi- 
rons of St. Petersburg, familiar 
enough to herself, if new to her 
readers. It was not published till 
after the death of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, and it contains a notice of 
him. Describing the fortress of SS. 
Peter and Paul, under whose walls 
the traveller is supposed to be float- 
ing, she recapitulates its great dead 
—PPeter and Catharine, and the 
Emperor Alexander. “ But,” she 
adds, “ he who was last laid there was 
the greatest of all. He has beaten 
even his ancestor, for he has con- 
quered for himself a place in the 
hearts of his people. His private 
virtues, his ardent faith and piety, 
his love of his country, his zeal for 
her interests, his incessant efforts for 
her glory and prosperity,” all these 
things, she says, “ will secure him an 
imperishable memory.” If these 
were Madame Bagréeff’s sentiments 
towards the great Tzar, they were 
by no means reciprocated; and her 
loyalty made her forget that when 
Nicholas died, the country was suf- 
fering cruelly, both in men and mo- 
ney, from a war into which his am- 
bitious temper had hurried her, and 
which had not even been successful. 
However, Madame Speransky-Ba- 
gréeff did not spare her praise. Al- 
most immediately after the death of 
the Emperor she published an ac- 
count of his last hours, of the fune- 
ral, and of the demonstrations of 
feeling made by the populace of St. 
Petersburg. The paper had a cer- 
tain popularity ; but, read some years 
after the event, it fails to please. It 
is too much written to order—it ex- 
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aggerates; and then again, perhaps 
because it was written to be read 
in high places, it naturally misses " 
many of the striking and almost 
terrible details of that august death- 
bed and funeral. Many of these 
details are now woven in with the 
legends of a people peculiarly im- 
pressionable to signs and tokens; 
many more have become matter of 
history; while some remain en- 
graven only in the memories of 
those who looked for the last time 
on that colossal corpse before it was 
consigned to the fortress of Peter 
and Paul. 

In 1856, Madame Speransky- 
Bagréeff travelled, and visited many 
of her literary friends in Paris and 
in Germany. It is pleasant to think 
that in the last year of her life she 
saw grouped around her women like 
Madame Swetchine and Madame 
Soldan, and men like M. de Fal- 
loux, Fallmerayer, Grillparzer, and 
Werner. From Vienna she made 
another attempt to win the favour- 
or notice of her own Court. She 
offered to the Emperor Alexander 
II. the whole of the political papers 
and MSS. of the late Count Spe- 
ransky. The offer was graciously 
received ; and a pension was at last 
granted to the daughter of one of 
the best public servants Russia has 
ever possessed. A return to St. 
Petersburg {was then planned for 
the spring of 1857; but Elizabeth’s . 
health was beginning, like her fa- 
ther’s, to suffer from the effects of 
constant mental exertion. Inflam- 
mation of the brain proved fatal to 
her at Vienna on the 3d of April, 
and put an end to the separation 
which had so long existed between 
her and her father, and the son she 
had so bitterly mourned. At last, 
as the Russian proverb expresses it, 
“with two hands crossed on the 
breast, labour was done.” 
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HORATIAN LYRICS.—NO., III. 
HORACE TO VIRGIL. 
ODE III. OF BOOK I,—AD VIRGILIUM. 


“Sic te, Diva potens Cypri.” 


May that loveable Goddess, the Cyprian Queen, 

And the brothers of Helen, that bright constellation ; 
And from every foul wind may old olus screen 

Thy bark, for he rules all the winds in creation. 


And O ship—that art trusted e’en now to convey 
My Virgil to Athens, the land of the stranger— 

Bring thy passenger home in all safety, I pray, 
And save the best half of my Being from danger. 


That man must have had a thrice-fortified heart 
Of oak or of brass, who first tried navigation ; 
From the shelter of port who had courage to part, 

And to face a sou’-wester without consternation. 


A wind that, when met’ by his foe the nor’-east, 
Lays about in a way that is perfectly frantic ; 

Lashes Adria’s waves till they’re foaming like yeast, 
And rouses or soothes the uncertain Atlantic. 


What manner of death could that mariner dread, 

Who could look the sea-snake in the face without winking ; 
Who could gaze on the breakers, with foam-shivered head, 

As they rose all around him, and dreamt not of shrinking ? 


In vain a wise Providence severed the lands, 
And girdled them round with the streams of old Ocean ; 
Since to shipbuilding men turned their impious hands, 
And would find, if they could, the Perpetual Motion. 


Mankind are in mischief a go-ahead race, 

For ever inventing and hunting for evil; 
Prometheus—lI cite him in proof of my case— 

Brought fire down to mortals, in league with the Devil. 


And ever since fire was brought down from the skies, 
Consumption and fevers have worried the nations ; 
Man’s life has grown short since the baking of pies,— 
He has ruined his stomach by cooking his rations. 


Then Deedalus tried to make way through the air 
Upon wings—a device not conceded to mortals ; 
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There is nothing too hard for a bold man to dare, 
Since Hercules burst e’en through Acheron’s portals. 


In our folly we try feats of daring and dread, 
In aerial cars through the firmament driven ; 
We call down the lightnings of Jove on our head, 
For our crimes try too sorely the patience of Heaven. 


KNAPDALE. 


ODE III. OF BOOK II. 
IN WHICH THE POET SUGGESTS A PICNIC. 
‘* quam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem.” 


Keep a stout heart when times are bad, my boy, 
And don’t forget when things are looking better, 
To guard against extravagance in joy, 
For Death will come—a foe no man can fetter— 


Whether your life has passed in cheerless gloom, 

Or ’midst the song and dance and mirth and revel ; 
Unmindful that for ever gapes the tomb, 

Where every man at last will find his level. 


Then—to a nook where aged trees entwine 
Their mingling arms, and cast a grateful shadow ; 
And crystal streams leap forth to cool your wine, 
Then run, exulting, towards the sunny meadow— 


Bring wine and olives, and too short-lived flowers, 
And every choice invention of kind pleasire ; 

While young and rich, and while the Sister-powers 
Leave still unclipped your life’s uncertain measure. 


For you must quit your country-house and club, 
River and park, and well-beloved plantations ; 

And all you die possessed of—there’s the ruab— 
When you are gone, must go to your relations. 


Art thou a millionaire? Canst trace thy blood 
Right upwards to the Conquest ?—’tis no matter ; 

Still you must die and cross death’s sable flood, 
Just like a pauper, or a common “ hatter.” 


Our lines in one great Central Station meet ; 
From out the dread urn each one’s ticket’s shaken 
Sooner or later; and our final seat 
In the Down Train must certainly be taken 
When the bell tolls. 
KNAPDALE. 
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LORD STANHOPE AND THE HISTORIANS OF QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN. 


Why is it that the reign of Queen 
Anne is so attractive both to the 
writer and the reader of history ? 
There are many reasons for this, as 
we shall presently see; but there is 
a common cause that gives strength 
and unity to them all. It is the 
earliest historical epoch that blends 
in with our own time, and presents 
us with historical glories of heroism, 
genius, and statesmanship, belong- 
ing, as it were, to our own age, 
and stirring us as the history 
that passes around us, with the 
freshness and impulse of that pre- 
sent, wherein our countrymen, our 
friends, and kindred—ourselves per- 
haps—are participators. 

The period belongs to that eigh- 
teenth, century, remembered by the 
old among us in our youth, and 
crowded with memorials of grand 
historical events still recent and 
fresh. But it is not in sound alone 
that Queen Anne’s reign has its 
place in the histories that have in 
them more of the present than the 
past. If we go back fifteen years 
from the accession of Queen Anne, 
and get behind the Revolution, we 
are in a history that seems to carry 
us further away from Queen Anne’s 
reign than Queen Anne’s reign is 
from Queen Victoria’s. The Refor- 
mation, the Great Civil War, the Pro- 
tectorate, the Restoration, and the 
Revolution, had not yet finished the 
work that was to be done by suc- 
cessive convulsions, each shaking 
society to pieces before it could re- 
adjust itself after the latest. shatter- 
ing. But in Queen Anne’s day all 
had settled down into the order that 
still exists. In politics, in literature, 
in social life, we are all at home, as 
it were, and among our own people. 
If the political life were uneventful, 
the literature debased, the social 
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life vapid, there might be little in 
the epoch to interest or attract us. 
But all its attributes are stamped 
with grandeur and energy. It is 
full of rapid action, of powerful sen- 
sations, and of great events. And 
it is when these are not viewed 
through the apathetic influence of 
remoteness, as the deeds of a past 
and indistinctly-chronicled age, or 
of a distant people, with natures 
and customs unkindred to our own, 
but as the affairs of our own time 
and our own land, that there is pre- 
sent so large a fund of interest to 
welcome the history of them. 

The affluence of this historical 
region cannot, we apprehend, be 
contemplated without envy by au- 
thors whose lot it is to labour in 
more arid districts; those, for in- 
stance, where they have to gather 
their materials through the sort 
of quarrying process termed ar- 
cheology. “Nations as well as 
men arrive at maturity by de- 
grees; and the events which hap- 
pen during their infancy or early 
youth cannot be recollected, and 
deserve not to be remembered.” 
So spake Principal Robertson when 
he gracefully gave the whole affair 
the go-by as “dark and fabulous ;” 
just as your prosperous gentleman 
evades participation in the lot of 
those who have to struggle with 
hard work and poverty. There is, 
indeed, in the arider regions of 
historical investigation, something 
strikingly akin to the struggles of 
genteel poverty striving to hide the 
baser elements of its lot. In the 
endeavour to cope with the richer 
neighbour, every little trifle that is 
not doomed to perpetual sordid use 
is marshalled and displayed. What- 
ever has glitter or form or cost about 
it is posed to catch the eye, like 
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poor Caleb Balderstone’s tin flagon. 
And yet when all is done there is 
a hardness and thinness visible to 
every spectator, and a pity is in- 
spired by the palpably meagre effect 
of all the sedulous efforts to accom- 
plish by diligence and cunning what 
wealth alone can realise. 

Such being the doom of histori- 
cal poverty to those who grope into 
the “dark and fabulous,” if it be in 
their destinies to reach such a pe- 
riod as Britain in the first fifteen 
years of the eighteenth century, 
they are to be congratulated as those 
who have emerged from poverty 
to the sudden acquisition of great 
riches, So great is the affluence of 
this historical reign, that it gives to 
all comers with an open hand. There 
is no occasion for jostling—each 
workman may separately reap a plen- 
tiful harvest. There is room and 
opportunity for the stately historic 
march of a Gibbon or a Macaulay. 
But there is abundant material, also, 
for the accomplished minute criticism 
and exposition of a Benjamin Dis- 
raeli or a Thackeray. Hence many 
historians have handled the period 
in many and various ways, so that 
there is no occasion for those invi- 
dious comparisons that cannot be 
helped when one author does over 
again the work that has been done by 
another, or undertakes that which 
some master-hand has not lived 
to finish. There are many thar- 
oughly meritorious histories of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and the latest 
—Lord Stanhope’s—is the best of 
all. It has features and merits that 
separate it as completely from the 
others, as if it dealt with regions on 
the opposite side of the globe. While 
theirs is either the lamp-odoured 
work of the recluse or the passion- 
ate outcry of the political gladiator 
of the age, his is the estimate of a 
statesman and patrician of our own 
days, who, practised in state affairs 
and the ways of the Court, can with 
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an easy grace take the estimate of 
like affairs passing in another age. 

Setting down Lord Stanhope’s 
book, and taking up another of a 
different order of merit—Alison’s 
‘ Life of Marlborough ’—we have a 
consciousness of the breadth and 
fertility of this historical field. The 
historian of the great war of later 
times was tempted away from his 
own chosen ground by what had 
ever a fascination for him—the 
career of a great man doing great 
deeds; and he followed up this 
career in the brilliant flowing style 
that came so naturally to his pen, 
and harmonised so well with the 
mighty and stirring stories he loved 
to tell. 

It is true that in the Court itself 
the materials that make the great pic- 
turesque epochs of our history do not 
come up, or rather do not appear, in 
their usual garb and decorations. We 
have not, as in-Mary Tudor, a grim 
she-bigot unconsciously feeding the 
flames of fanaticism to the per- 
petration of cruelties and slaughters 
that carry terror and depression 
over the whole land. Nor have we 
one like her sister, with wayward 
strength of will, in her wild caprices 
torturing wise statesmen, and driv- 
ing them to their wits’ end, till they 
are made her accomplices in the 
death of that rival whose career she 
followed with hatred and envyings, 
broken in upon by lurid glances of 
no less fatal sympathy with her 
struggles as a royal sister. Nor is 
Queen Anne in any way like to that 
royal sister her ancestress; nor can 
we even imagine the good queen, 
under any possible conditions, af- 
fording us a like romance of passion, 
turbulence, and crime. 

But we have in that period a 
thoroughly picturesque _ self-made 
queen in Sarah Jennings, Duchess 
of Marlborough. Behold her as she 
blooms in the canvas of Kneller. 
After the hard features of warriors 
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and statesmen — after even the 
worldly and anxious features of 
Court beauties—here is simple na- 
ture at last, as if we had alighted on 
it at a cottage-door—a veritable Phe- 
be Mayflower, with nature’s bloom 
upon her cheeks, beautiful in her 
simplicity. It cannot but cross the 
gazer’s thoughts to ask if this can 
be she who ruled a sovereign with an 
iron will, until her despotism, becom- 
ing intolerable to its good-natured 
victim, was at last cast off with a 
revulsion that shook Europe through 
and through. Here is the face of 
the only living being that could 
affect with fear the heart of the 
great conquering duke. In him it 
was the fear that should rather be 
called timidity—the timidity of a 
deep affection that is ever appre- 
hending possibilities of change or 
calamity. But on others she cast 
real practical terror in her power 
and its vindictive use; and when 
material power had passed away, in 
the poisoned shafts of a piercing 
and envenomed wit. Again, can 
this be old Sarah, who, alone in her 
grandeur and wealth, greedy and 
grasping, adding field unto field, 
burying herself in bonds, bills, and 
debentures, could cast a scornful 
gift of ten thousand pounds at the 
Boanerges of St. Stephen’s, to en- 
courage him in his fierce philippics 
against her great political foe? Re- 
membering all these things, a change 
seems to have swept over those lines 
of innocence and beauty. Itis some- 
what as in the old romances, when 
insensibly the angel form resolves 
itself into the demon’s. Under 
the blooming cheeks, and rosy lips, 
and full lively eyes, we seem to 
trace the latent lines of hardness 
and fierceness that strengthened 
themselves into the character of the 
great Sarah. 

And then how grand is the his- 
torical figure that comes forth to 
us in her husband, the Conquering 
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Duke! In no one else—not even 
in George Washington—have we so 
grand a combination of the most 
valuable qualities in the man of 
action,—the heroic soldier, the con- 
summate tactician, the imperturbable 
and sagacious diplomatist, the wise, 
firm, and liberal home statesman. 
In-no great commander do we find 
so much of duty and so little of self. 
His career is a great lesson, wherein 
statesmen should learn how to sup- 
press that diseased element in every 
public service that looks to the 
claims of the man rather than those 
of the country. It is in military 
office, where it is the most danger- 
ous, that this diseased source of action 
is the rifest. Over and over again 
has the claim of this man or that 
man to promotion or command 
weighed against the risk of a de- 
feated project and the loss of many 
human lives. There was none of 
this in Marlborough. He took ever 
the place assigned to him. When 
Dutch deputies were selfish and un- 
reasonable, and he might put them 
to shame or paralyse them by some 
great blow dealt against their con- 
sent, he would not peril the common 
cause to enhance the lustre of his 
own military renown. He gave way 
with graceful alacrity to all humours 
and ambitions and interests, without 
a thought for himself, if it seemed 
conducive ultimately to the success 
of the great interests at stake that 
he should give way. There is a 
pleasant Castor-and-Pollux concep- 
tion about his co-operation with 
Prince Eugene—two men, each an 
independent commander -in - chief, 
yet both working together through 
a long succession of great warlike 
operations in perfect harmony, with- 
out asingle interruption. No doubt 
Eugene was a great man among 
commanders generally; but he was 
far below the level of his colleague. 
It suited his great companion’s 
policy, however, that they should 
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be counted in all things as equals. 
One less endowed with a high sense 
of duty would have either bowed the 
young prince down to his place as a 
subordinate, or would have driven 
him from his command, to be re- 
placed by some tried soldier of lower 
birth who would fall naturally into 
his place. But Marlborough accepted 
him in the high place due, if he 
could hold it, to his birth and 
nationality, and trained and helped 
him to the performance of brilliant 
ihenile 

Marlborough had an abundant 
store of the minor social virtues. 
He was humane, not only in the 
negative sense of abstinence from 
infliction, but in the positive sense 
of investing labour and thought and 
self-sacrifice in the prevention or 
mitigation of human suffering. He 
was socially tolerant and polite 
abroad, and an affectionate husband 
and father at home. He was peace- 
ful and unfactious as a public citi- 
zen. He bore without a murmur 
the sudden check upon his grand 
career. He had his step firmly 
placed on French soil, and inevita- 
bly he would have marched onwards 
and dictated to Louis the Grand in 
Paris. What history would have 
been had the events of 1815 and 
1870 been thus forestalled we can 
but guess; but it is a great thing, 
in taking the incidents that enable 
us to take the measure of a man’s 
character and capacity, to know how 
nearly it had been done, and how 
benignly the great hero obeyed the 
order to halt and return. 

And yet we find all this grandeur 
and beanty of character stained 
with foul reproaches—reproaches of 
falsehood, of treachery, and of greed 
developing itself in absolute acts 
of peculation. Surely no human cha- 
racter that ever crossed the stage 
of life has stronger claim for full 
and close examination, both of its 
virtues and its defects. There 
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never was a stronger claim on the 
renowned maxim—* Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.” For any of the allowances 
and palliations conceded to the 
weaknesses of genius there is no 
room here. The strong command- 
ing nature of Marlborough’s practi- 
cal genius neither invites nor de- 
serves palliation. His strength did 
not run in the wild wayward cur- 
rents that drifted natures like that 
of Charles XII. or of Nelson to suc- 
cess or ruin. 

But if the examination of such 
a character should be rigid and 
remorseless, it should be made in 
measurements according to the 
dimension of the character. The 
servant in plush should be honest 
and faithful, and so should the 
right bonourable servant of the 
Crown, who works as a Cabinet Min- 
ister; but we measure the honesty 
and fidelity of the two with separate 
scales. For Marlborough, we require 
to take a rule of measurement far 
beyond that of even an ordinary 
Minister of the Crown. He was 
one of the great powers of Europe, 
guided by the influences rather of a 
sovereign than of a sovereign’s ser- 
vant. It was an age when high com- 
mand was almost exclusively the pre- 
rogative of royal persons. The 
organisation of armies was adjusted 
so as jealously to exclude from the 
command of large forces men who 
had not been trained to the ac- 
complishment of command, as apart 
from the mere routine of field duty. 
But, among the fighting German 
States, it was only the members of 
royal houses that had the oppor- 
tunity of imbibing this high class of 
military education. Yet here was the 
son of an English gentleman stepping 
into supreme command over all of 
them with the easy grace of one 
born in the purple. He had mem- 
bers of reigning houses under him 
in subordinate command—such as 
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Prince Louis of Baden and the 
Prince of Holstein. The jealous 
Dutch deputies solemnly conceded 
in their communications with him 
the etiquettes due to a sovereign. 
He called on that madcap Charles 
XII, as one friend on another, 
patted him on the back, and 
drew him off from some of the 
wildest and most dangerous of his 
eccentricities. Then Marlborough 
became himself a sovereign prince. 
He was invested with the princi- 
pality of Mindelheim on the Dan- 
ube, near that town of Hochstadt 
where he gained his crowning vic- 
tory. He bore upon his coat-armo- 
rial the double-headed eagle of the 
sovereign princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire. When baffled in his design 
to march on Paris, there might have 
opened to him such a career as that 
followed by Wallenstein; but his 
nature soared above all such pro- 
jects of wayward and mischievous 
ambition. 

These few remarks go only to the 
point, not that his character should 
be spared in the examination of his 
conduct because of his greatness, 
but that it should be tested by other 
measures than those applicable to 
the ordinary run of respectabilities 
and disrespectabilities. To the adept 
in geological, mineralogical, and 
chemical science, the mammoth and 
the encrinite must both be examined 
with an equal devotion to abstract 
truth; yet the phenomena of the two 
will be found at distant extremes 
of-animal nature. So of the basal- 
tic crystallisations of the Giant’s 
Causeway, and the specimens of 
fluor-spar or crystallised agates in 
the mineralogist’s cabinet. Itis the 
misfortune of history that there are 
disturbing elements in such in- 
quiries; and the greater the histo- 
rical nature to be examined, the 
more powerful are the distorting 
influences. This is not the place 
where an attempt can be made to 


bring the whole question of Marl- 
borough’s character and conduct to 
what in parliamentary and diplo- 
matic language is called “a satis- 
factory conclusion.” ‘There would 
be far too much elaborate establish- 
ment of matter of fact, and of close 
criticism in its tenor when it is 
established, to be accomplished in a 
casual paper. 

We can but look on his character 
and career from without, saying a 
word on the qualities of grandeur 
and beauty that adorn them; and, 
perhaps, these can hardly be better 
felt than in reading the not enthu- 
siastic estimate of him by two men 
who knew him—both great men— 
both unlike to him, and unlike to 
each other. The one of these was 
Bolingbroke, who said of him : “ He 
was the soul of the Grand Alliance 
against the French. Although un 
homme nouveau—a private indi- 
vidual—a subject—he acquired by 
his talent and activity a greater in- © 
fluence in public affairs than his high 
birth, established authority, and 
the crown of England, had procured 
for the Prince of Orange. Not only 
were all the parts of that great 
machine preserved by him more 
entire, and in a state of more com- 
plete union, but he, in a manner, 
animated the whole, and communi- 
cated to it a more rapid and better 
sustained movement. To the pro- 
tracted and often disastrous cam- 
paigns which had taken place under 
the Prince of Orange, succeeded 
warlike scenes full of action; and 
all those in which he himself had 
the direction were crowned with the 
most brilliant success. He showed 
himself at once the greatest general 
and the most skilful minister of his 
time.” 

This is the saying of a statesman, 
his rival and enemy. The other 
is from a statesman too; but he 
speaks in the other character, more 
esteemed by himself, of a master of 
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the ceremonies. If a philosopher 
were said to be a good dancer, we 
would take a dancing-master’s cer- 
tificate on the point; so in the case 
of good riding, we would a hunts- 
man’s or a jockey’s, as the case 
might be. So also, in the question of 
a man’s possession of “ the graces,” 
we are safe in the hands of Ches- 
terfield. Of Marlborough he said: 
“The Graces protected and pro- 
moted him.” “ His manner was irre- 
sistible.” “It was by this engaging 
graceful manner that he was enabled 
during al] the war to connect the 
various and jarring powers of the 
Grand Alliance, and to carry them 
on to the main object of the war, 
notwithstanding their private and 
separate views, jealousies, and wrong- 
headedness. Whatever Court he 
went to—and he was often obliged 
to go to restive and refractory ones 
—he brought them into his mea- 
sures. The Pensionary Heinsius, 
who governed the United Provinces 
for forty years, was absolutely gov- 
erned by him. He was always 
Cool, and nobody ever observed the 
least variation in his countenance. 
He could refuse more easily than 
others could grant; and those who 
went from him the most dissatis- 
fied as to the substance of their 
business, were yet charmed by his 
manner, and as it were comforted 
by it.”’* 

When his victorious career was 
suddenly stopped, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht carried, there was much 
lamentation on the one side, and 
but little exultation on the other, 
since it was not a creditable story 
to boast about that a waiting-maid 
had done it. And yet when we 
look back to it at this time, it is 
difficult to say that the Treaty was 
a permanent calamity to Britain. 
We do not deal much in abstract 
glory, not deeming it a valuable 
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commodity unless it is the com- 
panion of duty and public benefit. 
Even a successful march to Paris 
might have brought more perplexity 
than-permanent benefit to the Brit- 
ish empire. The leaving the Bour- 
bons on the throne of Spain, if a 
calamity, was not a measurable 
calamity : the country, if it might 
have had better, might have had 
worse governors; and in any case, 
the character of the governors. it 
was to have could not be so weighed 
and anticipated that the one could be 
pronounced so much more valuable 
than the other as to justify a bloody 
war. Before the treaty, Marlborough 
had already done the real work 
whence Europe profited. It was to 
drive the demon of conquest and su- 
premacy out of Louis XIV. and his 
successors on the throne of France, 
by showing that the power which 
seemed to aim at a new universal 
empire was assailable and subdu- 
able. 

This was a service felt less by 
Britain than by Germany and the 
minor States of the Continent. At 
home, Marlborough’s — victorious 
career conferred on his country a 
blessing of another and a less dubi- 
ous or questionable kind. With- 
out it the union of England and 
Scotland might not have been 
effected ; and the supposition of what 
might have been to both countries 
had the reign of Queen Anne passed 
without the accomplishment of that 
healing measure, opens up one of 
the most dreary and desperate vistas 
ever realised by those historical 
speculators who deal in the con- 
ditions that might have been but 
were not. Such speculations may 
be ridiculed as vain and useless; 
but we cannot estimate the public 
services of great men without some 
indulgence in them. It is impos- 
sible to look at the history of Eu- 
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rope for the year from 1815 down- 
wards, without thinking of what it 
might have been had the battle of 
Waterloo been the reverse of what 
jt was; and we cannot estimate 
Marlborough’s services to Britain 
without a consideration of what the 
empire would have been without 
the Union of 1707. His sagacity 
saw at once the historical conditions 
that must madden the Scots against 
their neighbours if both continued 
separate nations under one sovereign. 
That sovereign would live in the 
stronger nation: his advisers would 
be there ; and when their advice was 
offensive to the nation poor and 
distant, they would tell him to use 
the power of the greater nation to 
bring the other to reason, With 
the heir of the house of Stewart at 
the Court of France, where his title 
was solemnly acknowledged—with 
Scotland outraged and hostile after 
the affair of Darien—with a declara- 
tion by Scotland that no occupant 
of the throne of England should 
rule her while her wrongs were un- 
redressed—with an army gathered 
on each side of the Border,—nothing 
almost can be more certainly pre- 
dicted as the effect of sufficient 
causes than that Louis XIV. would 
have defeated the project of Union 
had his hands not been full of des- 
perate work at home. How vital 
the crisis was, and how narrow the 
escape, is shown in the simple fact, 
that when a turn in the war in 
Spain released a part of the French 
force in the year after the Union, 
it was sent on an expedition to 
Scotland—a hopeless expedition, 
since, under the good star of the 
fortunes of the British .empire, it 
was a few months too late for mis- 
chief that might have been irre- 
trievable. 

While we see in the career of 
Louis XIV. a signal instance of 
what a monarch could do in hand- 
ling the destinies of a nation, we 


see in the Britain of Queen 
Anne’s reign how strong and firm 
the institutions were, and how in- 
dependent of personal influence. 
Queen Anne’s reign was signally 
eventful throughout; it was event- 
ful in the Court, in the senate, and 
in the field. And yet the sovereign ~ 
who seemed to direct all was a 
stupid woman. It happened also 
that she was an obstinate woman. 
She was flighty and capricious, and 
when her caprice got into a groove, 
she held on to it with a stubbornness 
that had a strong likeness to firm- 
ness. The effects of these two 
qualities can scarcely be said to 
have been calamitous, but they were 
remarkable. They set at work the 
powers of signally able and am- 
bitious men; but with all their 
ability and ambition these men had 
not power enough to disturb the 
constitution of the country. If a 
change of favour among waiting- 
maids produced a revolution in 
the country, it was but in the 
form of substituting one able set of 
servants of the Crown for another. 
There was nothing dear to the con- 
stitution either usurped or lost in 
the topsy-turvy. Her defects had 
a curious capacity for opening into 
brilliant and beneficent results. 
She was a bigot; but her bigotry 
attached itself to an unbigoted 
religion, which did not furnish 
her with the means of doing mis- 
chief by persecution or intolerance. 
Her bigotry, indeed, to the Church 
of England, was the salvation of the 
Parliamentary and Protestant settle- 
ment. She dearly loved legitimacy, 
She had a natural affection for the 
brother who was driven forth; but 
when the temptation to act on these 
amiable feelings came upon her, the 
Church of England stepped between 
them and a counter-revolution. 
There was surely a signal wealth 
of tifted minds at hand, when the 
caprices of a Court, influenced as they 
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were by paltry and degrading inci- 
dents, called up on either hand two 
such potent spirits as Marlborough 
and Bolingbroke. The name of 
Marlborough’s kinsman, Sidney Go- 
dolphin, does not fill the ear of fame 
so full as these ; but he was a very 
great statesman. His strength lay 
in domestic aftairs—internal govern- 
ment—and there he took his post. 
His portrait by Houbraken is not 
attractive, and does not justly ren- 
der his character. It has a certain 
air of stupid corporate pomposity, 
heightened by the presence of the 
treasurer’s staff of office held in 
solemn ceremonial. His statesman- 
ship reached the elevation of real ge- 
nius. The union with Scotland may 
justly be celebrated as his achieve- 
ment; for no one, on his side of 
the Tweed at least, did so much 
to forecast its character and press 
it forward to compieteness. While 
his kinsman kept guard outside, he 
carried through the business within 
rapidly and effectively. Itseemeda 
question between them how rapidly 
the one could get through his momen- 
tous work, and how long the other 
could hold out and guard him from 
molestation. The Commissioners as- 
sembled in the old Cockpit were set 
to work that eminently required to 
be conducted in peace and serenity. 
The nicest calculations of money 
matters, and their incidence on the 
two nations, and on the separate 
interests in either, were too apt to 
be toned by prejudices and national 
animosities, and it was critically 
necessary to exclude all further ex- 
citing influences. 

There was wonderful adroitness 
in the pecuniary adjustment of ex- 
tremely complicated international 
claims. England was a rich country 


with a heavy debt—Scotland was 
poor, but comparatively unencum- 
bered. Could Scotland be fairly 
asked to bear a share in the othér’s 
No; it was otherwise 


burden ? 
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arranged. The.debt had been in- 
creased in wars to protect the com- 
merce of England, and the colonial 
interests, whence Scotland was sedu- 
lously excluded. For the future 
Scotland must take her share in the 
taxation for these purposes; but in 
as far as that taxation was for the 
payment of debt, she should receive 
compensation in hard cash, and did 
receive it. Accounts being thus 
settled down to the year 170%, if 
Scotland, participating in the trad- 
ing and colonial privileges, became 
rich, then she could not complain if 
she came to be taxed in proportion 
to her riches. 

The payment of the difference at 
issue in hard cash, instead of Jeay- 
ing it to the future adjustments of 
the partnership, made a separate 
capital for poor Scotland to begin 
with, and had a mighty influence 
in averting prejudices against the 
treaty: It was, perhaps, open to 
the reflection that it brought a 
sordid pecuniary temptation home 
to Scotsmen; but there are fair and 
unfair pecuniary temptations, and 
this was distinctly a fair one. 

The general historical character 
of Godolphin is, that he was a man 
honest personally, and free from all 
suspicion either of appropriating 
the public money to his own uses, 
or of even selfishly seeking his own 
interest within the licence allowed 
by the political morality of the day. 
But it is said that he was auda- 
cious in the application of public 
money for the corruption of others. 
This character was long strengthen- 
ed against him by a circumstantial 
story how he bribed Scots statesmen 
by distinct sums of money paid for 
their votes and influence in carry- 
ing the Union. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature in the history 
of this charge is that, in the blind 
fury of some patriotic Scots against 
the Union, they should have im- 
plicitly believed in this base charge 
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against their own countrymen. 
There was a grotesque minuteness 
in the items of the account,*that, in- 
stead of stirring suspicion, was ap- 
pealed to as aggravating the base- 
ness of the transaction. The sum 
total was £20,540, 7s, 7d. Three 
of the traitors drew each £1000 or 
more, the highest being precisely 
£1104, 15s. 7d. The lowest bribe, 
£11, 2s., was drawn by a northern 
peer of illustrious descent. 

Few drafts on the national ex- 
penditure of England at that period 
have been more distinctly accounted 
for than this, because the items of 
it were examined in the relentless 
investigations of those who sought 
to make out a case of peculation 
against Walpole, and to accomplish 
this, there had to be a full audit of 
the public accounts throughout a 
long period. The money had been 
lent by the Government of England 
to the Government of Scotland, and 
repaid. The Exchequer of Scot- 
land was much attenuated—virtu- 
ally bankrupt. There were arrears 
of salary to officers of the Crown, 
military and civil, with other public 
debts. The wise English statesman 
thought that, for the matter of risk- 
ing some £20,000, it was to be 
regretted that needy or greedy cre- 
ditors should be howling round the 
Government of Scotland during the 
delicate discussions attending the 
Union. There was a curious sub- 
tlety in the transaction, for it had 
an innate tendency to recoup itself. 
It was a foregone conclusion that if 
the Union were carried England 
would be due some matter of 
£300,000 to Scotland, and the 
paltry advance would be deducted 
when this debt was paid. 

It would be easy to follow up 
the three great names that have 
passed before us with a procession 
of others that would have been emi- 
nent as statesmen in a less fertile 
Court. We confess to a weakness 
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in favour of one of those, who has 
secured a comparatively small share 
of public favour—Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford. He was doomed 
to a certain unpopular stigma as 
the cousin of Abigail Hill, who 
superseded the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and of the whole race of 
little Hills held in much despite, 
including him of the halfpence im- 
mortalised in the derisive wrath of 
Swift. On the other side, he gained 
a good deal when he was stabbed by 
Guiscard ; and as he had the actual 
wound, and went to bed, the world 
held him entitled to all the credit 
of the affair, though it was main- 
tained that the crazy Frenchman 
intended to stab Bolingbroke, as a 
far more formidable antagonist of 
French interests. But, in truth, it 
is not as a statesman that Harley 
commends himself to our. liking: 
it is for his princely patronage of 
literature and art—a service of in- 
finite merit in that age when it was 
undertaken by a man of rank and 
wealth, gifted with a discriminating 
spirit. All the world knows the value 
of his collection of manuscripts, He 
took his part in studies but imper- 
fectly followed in that age—studies 
connected with early British archeeo- 
logy and the progress of the constitu- 
tion. Then there were some touches 
of simplicity about him that one 
cannot but like, for all the evil 
attributed to him as a statesman. 
Among the men of letters and art 
who haunted him, were many who 
looked more to the possible rewards 
of intellectual achievements than to 
the pleasure of accomplishing them. 
Perhaps, poor fellows, when we look 
at Hogarth’s distressed poet, we may 
“nei them, and give them even a 
ittle sympathy. But Harley’s treat- 
ment of these men was a stand- 
ing jest, because he did not see, or 
pretended not to see, what they were 
after, and dealt with them as if 
nothing had any interest on either 
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side save some matter of literature 
or art. The case of Prior the poet 
was often spoken of as peculiarly 
cruel, though, at the same time, it 
caused more laughter than compas- 
sion. It was said that mysterious 
hints had been uttered by the states- 
man as to its being desirable that 
he should study the Spanish lan- 
guage ; and that when he reported 
his studies as completed, the reward 
was—not an embassy to the Court 
of-Spain, but a request for an inter- 
change of opinions as to the style of 
Cervantes. 

The names of Bolingbroke and 
Oxford pass us on from the soldiers 
and statesmen to the authors of the 
period. We are still on illustrious 
ground. There are some who can 
only look on Queen Anne’s reign 
as the era of great victories, while 
others think of it only as the age of 
a great literature. “The wits of 
Queen Anne’s reign” are a separate 
constellation—like the magnates of 
the Augustan age in Rome—only in 
their habit, as they lived much 
more distinct. In the literary 
annals of the period they are con- 
tinually coming and going before 
us, or abiding in presence and mak- 
ing themselves personally known. 
They were so many, so free-spoken, 
and so concentrated in London, 
that their ;own talk and writings 
supply us in abundance with what 
the world ever hunts out with 
greedy curiosity—the personal na- 
ture and habits of men of genius. 
We have nothing else like the social 
interior thus opened to us in any 
other country, or in any other period 
of our own history. We may 
easily believe that Pericles had a 
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group of lively, witty, accomplished 
people about him; but what do we 
know of them, or of himself either, 
in his convivialities as a private 
gentleman? There was much wit 
and eloquence scattered about with- 
in and around Cicero’s Tusculum— 
more still, perhaps, among those who 
lolled round the board of Maecenas 
and slowly sipped his Falernian; 
but all their wit and wisdom is as 
ill preserved for us as the heroism 
of the ante-Agamemnonites. Pass 
we from these periods of old re- 
nown to the literary group that 
has most loudly and steadily of all 
proclaimed its sayings and doings to 
the world—that of the Frenchmen 
who are_called the Encyclopadists, 
whether they all wrote articles in 
that huge, unwieldy, forgotten mass 
the Encyclopédie or not. Among 
them are D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Grimm, D’Holbach, Marmontel, Hel- 
vetius; and there are the honourable 
women—Deffant, L’Espinasse, Geo- 
frin, Boccage, and Boufflers. The 
last was the mistress of the Prince of 
Conti, and must not be confound- 
ed with that other contemporary 
Boufflers, who did duty as mistress to 
Stanislaus Augustus of Poland. That 
they were a group full of genius and 
accomplishments, and worthy of all 
interest, is not to be questioned. It 
is to be regretted that we have so 
little about them in English litera- 
ture. Only a clumsy translation of 
the letters of Grimm and Diderot, 
some pleasant notices by Miss Berry, 
and a little unknown book written 
by an eminent Edinburgh lawyer, 
called ‘ Literature, and its Effects on 
Society.’"* But there is throughout 
a deficiency in easy, natural, careless 








* Are there any people now alive who remember the late Robert Thomson, 
Advocate, Sheriff of Caithness, and the author of an esteemed practical law book 
on Bills of Exchange? He wasfin his day sufficiently noticed and noticeable, from 
the peculiarities that made a temporary wit utter the saying, that Thomson was 
both in outward person and in inward character somewhat beyond the perpen- 


dicular. 


It happens to be known to the author of this paper that he was the au 
thor of the little book here referred to, and a very readable book it is. 
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wit uttered for its own sake, and a 
prevalence of artificiality and parade. 
Every feat of intellect seems to be 
performed that it may be brought 
into the market and sold for two 
prices—the one paid in public fame, 
the other in the smiles and solid 
patronage of some potentate. The 
flowers are in the hot air of a con- 
servatory, or are potted and carried 
into some salon, where their scents 
are mixed with the fumes of poma- 
tum and cosmetics. It was in fact 
a great mart of wit and literature, 
where “ the barbarian Courts” 
brought these articles for importa- 
tion. We have the coilection of 
letters—of literary state papers, as 
they might be called—by Grimm 
and Diderot to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, the renowned “ Mémoires 
historiques, littéraires, et anecdo- 
tiques.” They are no doubt pleasant 
and excessively amusing ; but a good 
deal of contempt goes to season ad- 
miration, and it is followed by some 
sense of the heartlessness and _pro- 
fligacy of the whole set. The bar- 
barian Courts, as we know, imported 
not only the wit in the passive sense 
as expressive of what was uttered, 
but also the wit in the active sense 
of the accomplished utterer of it. 
We know too well what Courts, 
barbarian and other, had to under- 
go from the principles so nourished, 
since every institution in the world 
was shaken by them. It becomes 
difficult to indulge in their guilty 
mirth without remembering the 
Temple and the guillotine. 

And yet, when we turn from this 
brilliant throng to many respectable 
periods—respectable for intellect as 
well as other merits—in British 
history, we feel a coldness and soli- 
tude, as one who goes home from 
a gay assemblage or theatre across 
a bleak moor in the grey morning 
hours. Isolation is the character- 
istic of most of our literary periods, 
making the one we are here dealing 
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with exceptional. Attempts, in- 
deed, to group together literary pic- 
tures from the lives of our authors, 
have proved in some instances to 
be failures of a signal kind, with a 
sort of picturesqueness in their defi- 
ciencies. The two volumes quarto 
of Godwin’s Life of Chaucer were 
dignified, and became renowned, by 
Walter Scott’s exposure of their 
nothingness as concerned the prin- 
cipal person in the grouping. As 
the author boasted about his suc- 
cessful researches into the personal 
life of the old poet, so little known 
before he took it up, the illustrious 
critic thus estimated the justness of 
the boast: “The researches into 
the records have only produced 
one or two writs addressed to 
Chaucer while Clerk of the Works ; 
the several grants and passports 
granted to him by Edward ITI. and 
Richard I1., which had been referred 
to by former biographers, together 
with the poet’s evidence in a court 
of chivalry, a contract about a house, 
and a solitary receipt for half- 
a-year’s salary. These, with a few 
documents referring to John of 
Gaunt, make the Appendix to the . 
book, and are the only original 
materials brought to light by. the 
labour of the author. Our readers 
must be curious to know how, out 
of such slender materials, Mr. God- 
win has contrived to rear such an 
immense fabric? For this purpose 
he has had recourse to two fruitful 
expedients. In the first place, when 
the name of a town, of a person, or 
of a science, happens to occur in his 
narrative, he stops short to give the 
history of the city ab urbe condita ; 
the life of the man from his cradle 
upwards, with a brief account of his 
ancestors; or a full essay upon the 
laws and principles of the science, 
with a sketch of the lives of its most 
eminent professors.” 

It is unaccountable how, with 
this example before him, Charles 
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Knight should 'have played us the 
same trick in his ‘ Shakespeare—a 
Biography.’ To be sure it is an in- 
finitely more brilliant and readable 
book than the quartos of the great 
philosopher ; but a very small per- 
centage of its interest is spent on 
Shakespeare. We have not, it is 
true, the biography of everybody 
else, and the history of sciences 
from the Creation. We have a lively 
sketch of English life, manners, and 
amusements, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successor; but it 
has no more to do with the life of 
Shakespeare, than, as he must have 
been at school, to let us see about 
the system of rudimental education 
in that day ; and since it is probable 
that he may have sometimes danced 
round a May-pole, let us see about 
thattoo. No; unfortunately for us, 
nothing has been done to bring 
Shakespeare down from his serene 
elevation above all that was con- 
temporary with him, and show him 
in his manner as he _ lived—to 
bring him forward as a man of this 
world. 

And are we better off when we 
come to Milton? Is it not still 
with him and his life, as Words- 
worth said, 


‘«Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart ”? 


With all the learning and research 
and eloquence at the command of 
the biographer now dealing with 
this chapter of literary history, he 
has not been able to make Milton the 
centre of an intellectual group, or 
even a distinct item in such a corpo- 
ration. He has not, it is true, follow- 
ed the discursive method adopted 
with Chaucer and Shakespeare. But 
to reconcile us, as it were, to an ac- 
count of Milton, he has given us a 
history of the times into the bargain. 
A good and full history it is; but in 
its goodness ahd fulness it only ex- 
cites regret that Professor Masson 
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did not avowedly write a History 
of the Reign of Charles I. and the 
Protectorate, giving Milton and his 
literature their proper place in such 
a book. This method of pursuing 
two separate classes of literary ex- 
position differing in their propor- 
tions, reminds us of that occasional 
separation of the stages of an event 
into two or more pictures on one 
canvas—a practice to which even 
Raphael’s Transfiguration hardly re- 
conciles the eye. 

Let us not open up great inquiries 
as to the summit-level reached 
by the highest intellects at one time 
or another. We are not going to 
solve subtle questions about the in- 
fluence that the greatest intellects 
have left for after-ages, and the 
lustre they have conferred each on 
the age when he appeared. Leay- 
ing unsettled the question whether 
one genius commanding all ages is 
worth more or less than a group of 
clever people enjoying their own 
cleverness among themselves, and 
sending it forth among others, 
there is surely no period in the 
annals of England when literature 
was so brilliant as the age that 
hands down to us the names of 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Steele, Ar- 
buthnot, Garth, Prior, and Defoe. 

If none of these soar into the 
altitudes that enjoy the worship, 
and seem necessary for obtaining 
the tolerance, of some minds, yet 
to the less exalted there is abund- 
ant material for admiration and en- 
joyment. If we have not the wor- 
ship of some great intellect apart 
from our own sphere, yet because 
of the approach made by all the 
group to a common level, we have 
the rattle of the repartee, and the 
flash and report of the occasional 
epigram or rhetorical climax. So 
affluent, indeed, is this age in intel- 
lectual growth, that besides the 
goodly list that already fills the cars 
of fame, it would probably be the 
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best period in which those resurrec- 
tionists who dig for and recover 
buried celebrities could invest their 
labour. Who speaks now of Tom 
Brown ? If any one does, he will 
be supposed to refer not to a real 
man of Queen Anne’s day, but a 
fictitious man of Queen Victoria’s. 
Yet there was such a person, a real 
power in his day, issuing a brilliant 
literature in countless editions. Very 
little is known of him personally. 
He was called “Tom Brown of 
Oxford,” so that he perhaps dis- 
tinguished himself there. His writ- 
ings are full of classicalities ; but he 
scatters them about with a scornful 
carelessness, as if in the sort of 
familiarity that has a proverbial 
offspring. One of the favourite ob- 
jects, indeed, of his acrid sarcasm, 
is the Christian who cannot accept an 
idea as worth anything unless it can 
be shown to have been previously 
expressed in the thought of some 
heathen in Greece or Italy. “ No- 
thing,” he says, “ will please some 
men but books stuffed with antiquity, 
groaning with the weight of learned 
quotations drawn from the fountains 
—and what is all this but pilfering ? 
Bat I will neither rob the. ancient 
nor modern books, but pillage all I 
give you from the book of the world. 
The book of the world is very an- 
cient, and yet always new.”* 

There is ample room for compar- 
ing his genius with that of Swift; 
and in such a competition judgment 
would not invariably go with the 
greater reputation. Swift had a 
fine stage for the display of his 
mighty gifts. He had lived in his 
youth with a courtier, and a great 
monarch had taught him how to 
rear asparagus in the Dutch way. 
He knew intimately the first men 
of his day. Then he was an actual 
Dean. ‘True, he said to the states- 
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men who did not make him a bishop, 
“God confound you for a couple of 
scoundrels ;” but to be a Dean was 
to be placed high above assaults and 
suspicions. Nor did it in any way 
detract from his position that he 
had sometimes no congregation but 
his “ Dearly-beloved Roger.” That 
he was above the sordid work of 
priests and curates enhanced his 
claim to belong to the class of the rich 
and great. Both these wits dealt 
in the morbid moral anatomy of 
London; but here Brown was the 
more incisive and complete of the 
two. He evidently formed an item 
in groups of such a cast that neither 
a Cato nor a Very Reverend would 
dare to let vestiges be seen that he 
had approached them. Both dealt 
a little too much in the indecorous ; 
but their method was different. 
Swift, taking his stand as a clean 
man, displays in all its distinctness 
the moral nuisance. He rubs the 
world’s nose in it. Brown, on the 
other hand, by some subtle trope or 
classical allusion, points to some 
hidden horror. Without some pre- 
knowledge that such things can be, 
we might pass by his allusion as 
meaningless, and possibly stupid. 
In this, and in many other points, 
he has more analogy with Hogarth 
than with any author. Both had 
the subtle power of telling by a 
hint. The three tell-tale faces in 
the funeral scene in one of the Pro- 
gresses, and the evidence of Felix 
trembling, are very like some of 
Brown’s allusions. Both, too, de- 
spised antiquity and precedent as an 
infallible.guide. Brown graced his 
epigrammatic sentences by making 
sport of the classics ; but the painter 
had not the fortune to possess so 
apt a medium, and his ridicule of 
the great masters only made him- 
self ridiculous. Both brought out 


* Preface to Amusements, Serious and Comical, calculated for the Meridian of 
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to light the inner life of the social 
conditions of the day. It is to be 
regretted that we know little per- 
sonally of Brown—not even how he 
lived. It is open to us to suppose 
that the popularity of his books 
supplied him with daily bread. He 
is bitter in his ridicule of dedica- 
tions by the parasites of the day. 
It may be remembered how Byron 
said in laughing scorn that he had 
tried to give a bribe to his “ Grand- 
mother’s Review,” the ‘British :’ 
“T sent it in a letter to the editor, 
who thanked me duly by return of 
post.” Brown almost anticipates 
this trick by a story of a long ful- 
some dedication, and long waiting 
in the ante-room, with no result. 
Shall we count Isaac Watts, with 
his “Little busy bee,” among the 
choice celebrities of Queen Anne’s 
reign? Jf any one doubts the right 
of the hymnist to this eminence, let 
him go to Southampton; let him 
there, in the presence of any body 
of men native to the place, express 
anything approaching towards a 
doubt that Isaac Watts was the 
mightiest bard that ever wielded 
the English language,—he will meet 
such a rebuff as will awaken him to 
some new ideas on the sublime and 
beautiful. But, great poet or not, 
Watts has exercised a mighty in- 
fluence on the British mind. It 
was not in what he deemed his 
strength that it was exercised. His 
“Logic,” put forth with all the 
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pomp of a standard in philosophy, 
has no more in common with logic 
as a science than with acoustics or 
hydrostatics; and though not en- 
titled to speak from a critical per- 
usal, we may believe that his other 
ponderous treatises, making up the 
six volumes of his collected works 
that introduce us to the one vol- 
ume of his poetry, are of a like 
character. 

But his sacred poetry, still popu- 
lar in the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland and among the English 
Dissenters, may be said to have got 
absolute possession of the nursery ; 
and this is a strong post to hold by 
one who would invade and mould 
the adult intellect. But they are 
mistaken who suppose that there is 
not a dash of fine poetry here and 
there in his multitudinous rhymes. 
That the jingle of rhyme and danc- 
ing measure carried them off into 
puerilities, was what really made 
his juvenile hymnology available for 
giving a fund of enjoyment to the 
drudgery of the task-book, and 
helped to make children know the 
nature of poetry, and to infuse into 
their minds some pure and solemn 
thoughts. And however much we 
may feel inclined to count that the 
children’s poet was in himself some- 
what childish, we cannot but ad- 
mit the greatness of his influence.* 

Perhaps it would be still more 
difficult to find a legitimate place 
in the group for him who became 











* Perhaps the reader may possibly remember the traditional story of the hope- 


ful shape in which the youthful Watts renounced rhyme, when under dorsal dis- 
cipline administered by the paternal hand :— 


“Oh, father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make.” 


It is in the recollection of the ponent writer, how, at a well-remembered sympo- 


sium long ago, bringing toget 


er a group of young men, the survivors of which 


are now old men, there was a trial of wits in expressing the sentiment of the 


young Watts in other forms of rhyming jingle. 
dicrously doggerel, others ludicrously heroic. 


Some of the efforts were lu- 
The only one now remembered— 


probably because it was the best—was hit off by Theodore Martin, who has since 
gained high repute in lyrical composition and classic learning. Here it is :— 


“ Oh, do not strike me, reverend sire, 


And I no more shall strike the lyre.”’ 
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known as “Orator Henley.” His 


fame, or notoriety, as some would 
prefer to call it, belongs to a later 
period; but his most ambitious ef- 
fort of genius, ‘Esther, Queen of 
Persia: an Historical Poem,’ now 
on the table before us, bears date 
in 1714; and his project of a Uni- 
yersal Grammar was published a 
year or so earlier. Whether we may 
justly call him a great man or not, 
it is certain that he would hold a 
higher place in the present day, 
were he among us, than he held in 
his own; and those who are on the 
look-out for unpopular characters 
suitable for deification, might per- 
haps find a suitable hero in the 
Reverend John Henley. He was 
a Dissenting preacher; and that was 
nearly as fatal a definition in his 
day as that of ‘“ Farmer-General” 
became in the days of Voltaire. 
But he was a Dissenting preacher of 
a peculiarly odious stamp. He was 
a man of good old family. He 
got a university education, and 
dropped into a comfortable family 
living. But he would not be con- 
tent with his lot, so he turned a 
Dissenter and popular preacher in 
London. ‘There was something in 
all this so loathsome as only to be 
paralleled when high-born Lady 
Serena disappears with Plush, and 
gets married by the Registrar. 

The name of “Orator” naturally 
occurred as a scornful designation 
for the popular preacher because he 
called his ‘church the “ Oratory.” 
It was a large building, absorbing 
vast crowds out of the miscellane- 
ous population of London. In this 
it was the prototype of a certain 
Tabernacle of the present day. Whe- 
ther the existing Tabernacular, who 
has a great fame as an orator, be 


also a scholar, is not known; and 
it is not unfair to say that proba- 
bilities are against the supposition. 
But Henley certainly was a scholar 
of wide range. He fought a con- 
troversial battle with Boyer, the 
French lexicographer, about the 
fundamentals of French grammar. 
In his project of a Universal Gram- 
mar, he threw himself fearlessly 
into oriental languages; andthough 
many have denounced his pulpit 
oratory, none have proclaimed his 
ignorance of the languages he thus 
professed to wield. 

His most remarkable literary 
achievement is, however, the Litur- 
gy prepared by him for the congre- 
gation of the Oratory.* It will be 
found reprinted in Hall’s ‘ Frag- 
menta Liturgica;’ and it will per- 
haps surprise those who are famil- 
iar with the qualities of a popular 
Dissenting preacher of the present 
day, to find him sedulously search- 
ing through the Fathers and all the 
vestiges of early ecclesiastical litera- 
ture for the devotional forms of the 
primitive Church. 

One of the wild and offensive 
projects attributed to Henley was 
the establishment of a university 
in London. As it was profanity to 
listen to such a suggestion, he be- 
thought him to create something 
like a centre of the higher educa- 


,tion within his own Oratory. Surely 


he expressed himself in something 
higher than the tone of a clerical 
demagogue when he set down 
among his objects in this project, 
“To give by just degrees a standard 
to the English tongue; to clear, 
regulate, and digest the English 
history ; to revive an ancient Athe- 
nian and Roman school of philoso- 
phy, rhetoric, and elocution, which 








* The Primitive Liturgy and Eucharist, according to the institution of Christ 


and His Apostles, for the use of the Oratory: with T 


wo Homilies, or Theological 


Lectures, on the Liturgy and Eucharist ; and a new Preface explaining the dis- 
cretionary use of the oldest Creeds and Doxologies, or Gloria Patri, of the Two 


First Ages. 
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last is reckoned among the artes 
perdite.” 

“Our noble language,” he says, 
“like our arms, ought to bear the 
laurel from France, which it merits, 
as well as from ancient Greece and 
Rome, in delicacy, in force, in ma- 
jesty, in beauty.” 

There is no doubt that he carried 
hilarity, or, if you like, buffoonery, 
into the pulpit—and he vindicated 
the practice thus: “A preacher is 
bound in conscience sometimes to 
preach burlesque; for he is bound 
to be all things to all men. Some 
men will not be engaged by any 
method but burlesque; therefore I 
plead liberty of conscience, and de- 
mand it to preach burlesque when 
I think proper, as the clergy do 
to those that require that manner. 
Mirth is part of religion. ‘The 
fear of God,’ says Ben Sirac, ‘ makes 
a merry heart; her ways are pleas- 
antness; rejoice in the Lord. Be 
perfect as God is perfect.’ And 
God is said to mock, to have in 
derision, to laugh sinners to scorn.”* 

Henley had, in fact—and it was 
the cause of his offensive popularity 
—a touch of that fatality that in 
Swift, Sydney Smith, and less em- 
phatically in our late neighbour Dr. 
Guthrie, could not resist the temp- 
tation to yield to the impulse of 
the ludicrous on the occasions when 
the ludicrous was also the unbecom- 
ing. It was among the cleverest 
ideas of Brougham, in reference to 
the possibility of making Sydney 
Smith a bishop, that he would be 
like the cat turned into a lady, who 
kept all feminine propriety till she 
saw a mouse, when nature triumph- 
ed, and she dashed at it, upsetting 
the china. Sydney would preserve 
all decorum until some tremendous 
joke took possession of him, and 
then would come an explosion that 
would upset the Bench of Bishops. 
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It was a practice with Henley, as 
it often is with very earnest preach- 
ers, and other promulgators of doc- 
trine, to waylay people, so as to 
bring them within the influence of 
his eloquence. If he could but get 
them to hear, their hearts might be 
turned. On one celebrated occasion 
he laid a trap for the shoemakers, 
All: London was placarded with an 
announcement that from the pulpit 
he would show how a pair of shoes 
could be made in five minutes, 
Throughout his arousing address the 
artisans present were impatient for 
the practical exhibition. He kept 
his word to them by producing a 
pair of boots and cutting them 
down into available shoes. 

Among those calamities incident 
to our pure human race that give a 
zest to history, we must include the 
quarrels, hatreds, follies, and cruel- 
ties incident to religious fanaticism. 
We had these pouring in upon the 
land in quick and dire succession, 
from the fires of Smithfield to the 
cruelties against the Covenanters, 
and the bloody vengeance wrought 
in the murder of Sharp. In Queen 
Anne’s reign this feature in British 
history calms down. There was the 
affair of Sacheverell, to be sure, 
making a mighty splutter; but it 
was to the bloody deeds of previous 
reigns as a street row to a battle, or 
.a bloody nose to a murder. Bishop 
Burnet estimated it neatly enough 
when he said: “ The Whigs took it 
in their heads to roast a parson, 
and they did roast him; but their 
zeal tempted them to make the fire so 
high that they scorched themselves.” 

And yet the age was not without 
its fiery trials; but they were seen, 
not felt. As the tide of war rolled 
far off from our peaceful shores, 
so did the ferocities and agonies 
of persecution touch us only in ru- 
mours as to a strange people in a dis- 
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tant land. Of the rabid religious 
ferocity of Louis XIV. in his dot- 
age, when he was under the influ- 
ence of his sainted wife, we felt 
nothing save in the blessed task of 
affording succour and refuge to the 
oppressed, who repaid the debt by 
bringing a new and valuable indus- 
trial element into our population. 
In. so far as the picturesqueness 
of fanaticism is attractive, these 
poor martyrs from the Cevennes 
and Languedoc made themselves 
eminently attractive to the mob of 
London, where they settled down 
at large, forming the colony of 
Spitalfields. They ranted profusely, 
and made converts of many English 
people, chiefly of the devouter sex. 
These ranted also; and asif to meet 
on common ground in their ravings, 
both French and English fanatics 
dealt in unknown tongues. Mir- 
acles, too, were performed in abun- 
dance. One was attended by inci- 
dents rather conspicuous and trou- 
blesome. It was announced that 
the French prophets, as they were 
termed, were to raise a dead <body 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. A vast 
mob assembled to behold the phe- 
nomenon, but it was a failure; not 
one of the dead lying there would 
consent to rise. The failure was 
attributed to the fact of some un- 
faithful person looking on; and itis 
certainly a clear enough proposition, 
that in a mob of some sixty thou- 
sand of the refuse of London, there 
would be a considerable sprinkling 
of unfaithfulness in various shapes. 
There is a rather happy supple- 
ment to this story, which we would 
like to see examined and traced 
home. The shape in which we have 
come across it somewhere is this: 
Some persons were prosecuted on 
this occasion for a nuisance in 
gathering a mob and blocking up a 
thoroughfare. Among these was a 
certain Sir John Bulkely, who was 
& great sympathiser in the cause of 
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the French prophets. He waited 
on Sir John Holt, the Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, and intimated 
that the Lord had appeared in a 
vision to him—Bulkely—and told 
him to go to the Chief Justice and 
direct him to order a nolle prosequi 
in the proceedings. Holt is said to 
have answered gravely that he did 
not think it could have been the 
Lord who had given such instruc- 
tion, since it showed gross ignorance 
of English law in sending him to the 
wrong officer—the Attorney-General 
being the only person who could 
order a nolle prosequi. 

In these days England prospered 
apace, and was growing marvellously 
rich. It was the sight of this pros- 
perity rousing up envious Scotland 
into hostility and rivalry that ren- 
dered that disagreeable affair, the 
Union, an absolute necessity. Scot- 
land said she must in some way have 
participation in the trading and 
shipping privileges, or find the like 
for herself. The great moneyed and 
trading powers of England pro- 
nounced that she should have nei- 
ther. By the navigation law, Scot- 
land was as absolutely foreign as all 
the rest of the world; and all efforts 
at any arrangement, either by a 
union, or otherwise to bring Scot- 
Jand within the navigation law and 
the privileges of colonial trade, were 
sternly repelled. The efforts of 
Scotland to create such a system for 
herself were crushed in the affair of 
Darien. There was more apology 
for such harsh dealing, than, with 
the opinions current at the present 
day, we can readily realise. It was 
a devout belief that all national 
profit must be realised by a loss* 
somewhere, and if Scotland pros- 
pered it would be by the ruin of 
England. Were those prosperous 
gentlemen who had invested in the 
great. chartered companies to vote 
away their children’s bread? But 
there was a worse alternative in sight. 
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Scotland might go back to her an- 
cient alliance with France, and find 
as of old a steady and powerful pro- 
tector. It would be these two who 
would open the new trade in the 
British waters ; and apart from all 
questions about danger of invasion, 
a thing to be scorned of England,— 
if it were a serious matter that the 
half-million or so of people in Scot- 
Jand were to be enriched at their 
expense, how much more awful was 
the dispensation if it brought in 
the twelve or fourteen millions of 
France in addition ! 

So the Union was forced on by 
an irresistible pressure, guided by 
able managers; and when it came to 
pass, the expected calamities did not 
follow it. Onthe contrary, whether 
Scotland became richer or not, the 
progress of England in prosperity 
seemed to take a special impulse. 
Then, although it was some little 
humiliation to the proud English- 
man to find that by Act of Parlia- 
ment he belonged to “that part of 
‘Great Britain called England,” he 
found that there was bound over to 
keep the peace towards him a cer- 
tain discreditable poor relation— 
one who went about swaggering in 
arms too, and might any day com- 
mit violence on his worshipful, 
comfortable, and wealthy kinsman. 
Many towns in England, and espe- 
cially London, carry a permanent 
testimony of the wealth of Queen 
Anne’s day. In the streets about 
Westminster we see domestic archi- 
tecture brought to the stage where 
it has remained with little change 
down to the present day. We have 
the flat rows of houses with the 
*front wall-plate instead of the gable 
to the street; the dining-room flat 
on a level with it, so that jolly topers 
could pass out and in with the min- 
imum of risk and difficulty; the 
drawing-room flat above; and below, 
the area or basement story, in its 
quadrilateral pit, all extremely an- 
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tagonistic to the esthetic, but withal 
comfortable. 

The English working man had 
an ample share in the prosperity 
that was going. He became the 
envy of his brethren all over Europe. 
France was a terrible antithesis of 
splendour and squalor. The great 
Louis had made the fens and dirty 
ditches of Versailles into a Garden 
of Eden, and built on it palaces that 
might realise the dreams of a new 
Jerusalem. But there was intense 
penury even in Paris; the provinces 
were swept by famine ; and often the 
peasant’s cottage was found to con- 
tain nothing but the skeletons of 
those who had lived and worked in 
it, fighting with starvation until 
they fell in the struggle. The Ger- 
man peasant had often a hard strug- 
gle for a sufficiency of his black 
bread. The Dutchman, rather bet- 
ter off, was living very parsimoni- 
ously, and even saving a trifle to be 
laid aside for a rainy day. 

In England the workman’s use of 
his good fortune produced some of 
the unpleasant features that have 
reappeared at the present day. Not, 
trained to husband the money pass- 
ing into his hands, or to resist the 
stimulus to sensual indulgence, he 
east away the fruit of his industry 
in luxurious living. If he had as 
much of this as he cared for, he cut 
away a portion of his work-day 
and spent it in idleness. In harder 
times, when the day’s work barely 
supplied the day’s necessities, he 
was renowned for his gallant contest 
with difficulties, and working more 
than any other workman, fed him- 
self better, and kept up his strength 
for the contest. But now that he 
had all that he desired, and more, 
why should he work? The capitalist 
appealed to him in vain; the temp- 
tation that could stimulate him to 
the additional work had disappeared 
with the prosperity that made the 
capital of the employer. The one 
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was bent on increasing his hands— 
the other had no nucleus for aceu- 
mulation. It was not his nature to 
begin such a process; and so “the 
British workman” became notorious 
for leading a life of idle luxury, and 
ending his days a pauper in the 
parish workhouse. 

Still these were but the reaction- 
ary evils of prosperity and abund- 
ance. The land at large was amply 
blessed. It enjoyed this material 
wealth along with those glories of a 
victorious career that sometimes suf- 
ficed the gaunt enthusiast on the 
other side of the Channel when his 
vegetable meal was at its most atten- 
uated level. The wars and desola- 
tion that must attend a victorious 
eareer were all far away from the 
happy homes of England. There was 
peace over the land as the companion 
of plenty. It was an age adorned 
with intellectual glory—surely Bri- 
tain was a happy land. Yet within 
this stately edifice of prosperity there 
stalked the household skeleton. He 
did not much trouble the workman. 
It may be said that he was scarcely 
seen by the country at large. But 
statesmen were all too familiar with 
him—he haunted them every day, 
troublingjthem with fears and per- 
plexities. 

It was generally believed through- 
out the English populace that “the 
Pretender” was the son of the wife 
of a vagabond physician, who was 
secreted in the palace, so that her 
babe, when born, was brought in a 
warming-pan to the queen’s bed by a 
nurse generally called Goody Wilks. 
Hence, when any great occasion 
called forth a demonstration of anti- 
Jacobite feeling by the mob of Lon- 
don, their enthusiasm was? appro- 
priately expressed by clanging dis- 
cordant music upon tin warming- 
pans. Statesmen had, however, 
abandoned all the childish stories 
that delighted the populace. They 
believed too surely that on the other 
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side of the water there was growing 
up to manhood the youth who—if 
immediately hereditary descent were 
what the Jesuits called it, a divine 
law, the footsteps of which could 
be followed with the precision of 
an exact science—was the heir to his 
father, and at his death the King of 
Britain. If either of the daughters 
of King James and Anne Hyde had 
left a son or a daughter, many who 
were driven to other conclusions 
would have comie to a tacit under- 
standing to forget the nearer claim 
—as on a later occasion, when the 
last grandson of King James died, 
people who had professed Jacobitism 
would not look towards the Sardi- 
-nian family and the other deseen- 
dants of Charles L through his 
daughter the Duchess of Orleans, 
but obstinately held to the sort of 
fiction of law, that George III. was 
the next in the pure line of succes- 
sion. In earlier times it was much 
easier than it had become in the 
reign of King George to hide such 
edisagreeable conditions out of sight. 
Genealogies were cooked by adepts 
to accomplish such things; and if 
there were other adepts who knew 
the truth, and could contradict them, 
the task was not a safe one. The 
two sisters were each in the right 
line, and were received by the com- 
mon people as the only legitimate 
representatives of that line. King 
William might, for the services he 
had done, hold the throne provision- 
ally ; and he too was in the line as 
a descendant of Charles I. But 
just as Queen Anne was mounting 
the throne, a gloom was cast over 
the land by an event of bitter sad- 
ness—the death of her son and oni) 

surviving child, the Duke of Glon- 
cester. How it shook the land we 
can easily believe, when we remem- 
ber the crisis of the winter before 
last.. The country was told: how it 
was caused by the fatiguing ceremo- 
nials.of his birthday as Prince of 
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Wales. “After the ceremony was 
over, the Duke found himself fa- 
tigued and indisposed, and the next 
day he was very sick, and complain- 
ed of his throat. The third day he 
was hot and feverish. Next morn- 
ing, after bleeding, he thought him- 
self better; but in the evening his 
fever appearing more violent, a 
‘blister was applied to him, and 
other proper remedies administered. 
The same day a rash appeared on 
his skin, which increasing next 
day, more blisters were laid on. 
In the afternoon the fever growing 
stronger, his Highness fell into a 
delirium, which continued till his 
death. He passed the night as he 
‘did the preceding, in short broken 
Sleeps and incoherent talk. On 
the 29th, the blisters having taken 
effect, and the pulse mending, the 
physicians who attended him thought 
it probable that he might recover; 
but about eleven at night he was 
on a sudden seized with a difficult 
‘breathing, and could swallow noth- 
‘ing, so that he expired before mid- 
hight, being ten years and five days 
old ;”* and so, as might some ragged 
urchin who had caught a cold 
through the neglect of his drunken 
hog dropped away one on whom 
ung the fate of a mighty empire. 
“ Pallida mors zquo pulsat pede paupe- 
rum tabernas 

’ Regumque turres.”’ 

It is in the same solemn rever- 
ence to the power of the grim 
Jeveller that our English poet sang 
of a later palace calamity— 

“ Hark! Soci from the abyss a voice 


r 
atone lo low distant murmur of dread 
sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
‘With some deep and immedicable 
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Scion ‘of chiefs and monarchs, where 
art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations—art 


thou dead ? 
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* Could not the grave forget thee, and 


lay low 
Some _ less less beloved 


head ?”’ 

On Kneller’s canvas the young 
prince is a handsome intelligent 
boy, with the better part of the 
Stewart Jineaments—like his cousin 
over the water, with some intellect, 
fire, and strength injected into him, 
He was like all princes whose death 
might have averted critical condi- 
tions—like his granduncle, Hen 
Prince of Wales, and the Dauphin, 
son of Louis X V.—a miracle of virtue 
and intelligence. Burnet, who was his 
tutor, says: “I had read over the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospels with 
him, and had explained things that 
came in my way very copiously ; 
and was often surprised with the 
questions that he put to me, and 
the reflections that he made. He 
came to understand things relating 
to religion beyond imagination I 
went through geography with him. 
I explained to him the forms of 
government in every country, and 
the interests and trade of that 
country, and what was both good 
and bad in it. I acquainted him 
with all the great revolutions that 
had been in the world, and gave 
him a copious account of the Greek 
and Roman histories, and of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, The last thing I 
explained to him was the Gothic 
constitution, and the beneficiary 
and feudal laws. I talked of these 
things at different times, nearly 
three hours a-day; this was both 
easy and delightful to him. The 
King ordered five of his chief 
Ministers to come once a-quarter 
and examine the progress he made ; 
they sgemed amazed both at his 
knowledge and the good under- 
standing that appeared in_ him. 
He had a wonderful memory and a 
very good judgment.” 

It is possible that some who 
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east their eye on this page may have 
had but an indistinct impression 
of William, Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 
Queen Anne’s reign, It is a 
significant fact, indeed, that it 
should have made so small a mark 
on history, and have passed away 
among its mere shadows, in the 
business of providing an immediate 
remedy for the loss, by going 
back to the Protestant descendants 
of the Princess Elizabeth, the un- 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia, and 
out of the group of these descen- 
dants arriving by genealogical ana- 
lysis at the Princess Sophia. 

But statesmen must have felt 
how critical the conditions had be- 
come. It was the climax of many 
disappointments. The children 
born to Queen Anne were so many 
that authorities differ about their 
number—some saying seventeen, 
others nineteen. Of each one that 
lived for however short a time the 
death must have been felt as a 
separate shake to the Revolution 
settlement. The whole suggested 
strange superstitions and gloomy 
ideas among such of the common 
people as were inclined to Jaco- 
bitism. The repeated losses were 
judgments against Queen Anne 
for her wundutiful and impious 
conduct to her father.* When 
the last blow came it, was a 
signal of the Almighty’s wrath, 
and plainly announced his decree 
that the impious projects for dis- 
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carding the line of kings set by Him 
to reign as His vicegerents on earth 
were to be crushed and punished, 
Yet still the new Act of Settlement 
went calmly through the Houses, as 
if it had been the settlement of 
some ‘municipal franchise for the 
election of common-council men, 
which, having fallen into confusion, 
had to be disentangled and settled 
by an Act of Parliament. 

We may find valuable constitu-,. 
tional lessons running through the 
many shiftings and perils in this 
great passage of our annals; other 
nations may learn from them more 
than we require to seek. We are 
surely come now to the age when 
all may be examined dispassionately, 
and at freedom from the wayward 
influence of political forces. That 
the time has but recently come, 
and that many of our books of the 
period date from before its arrival, 
is an additional reason for bestow- 
ing special attention on the fourteen 
years elapsing between the death 
of King William and the aceession 
of King George. It has to be re- 
membered that after Jacobitism 
was long dead as a real political 
foe to be dreaded, it had a pic- 
turesque and fanciful hold on liter-, 
ature—a hold innocent of all power 
of practical influence, but sufficient 
to have a distorting influence on 
history. It is not many years since 
Jacobitism got good-humoured tol- 
eration enongh to create interest in 
a swaggering Pretender parading the 





* The gentle reader may be excused if he should be surprised to find this tone of 
opinion very emphatically announced in this nineteenth century, under the auspices 
of an eminent philosopher of ultra-Presbyterian tendencies, on the conduct of, 
Queen Anne to her father at the crisis of the Revolution. Weare told that ‘‘ the 
conduct of the princess may possibly find some palliation from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed, and from the partiality to the Protestant 
faith, which from her earliest infancy she had been taught to cherish. But every 
feeling of the heart rises in indignation against the unnatural deed, and seeks to hide 
it in that blaze of light which encircles the brilliant events of her reign. If hea- 
ven in this world ever interposes its avenging arm between guilt and happiness, 
may we not consider the loss of seventeen children as the penalty which it exact- 
ed from a mother who had broken the heart of the most indulgent father ?’— 
roe Anne” in ‘The Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ conducted by David Brew- 
ster, LL.D. i 
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streets in portentous costume as 
the representative of the Stew- 
arts; who was even pernitted to 
act his preposterous “part at the 
tables of people holding rank in 
good society. 

But it is believed that now the 
atmosphere is sufficiently cleared 
for an impartial account of the whole ; 
and a wondrous tale it is to tell, when 
its difficulties, its dangers, and its 
momentous results are all followed. 
Surely it may be said with an as- 
surance of universal assent, that no 
royal house in Europe is so secure 
in the indubitable succession as the 
house of Hanover so worthily re- 
presented among us now is. And 
as surely there can be few things 
so important for the other nations 
of Europe to know as the various 
steps of progress by which Great 
Britain, after suffering a succession 
of unfortunate reigns, found a remedy 
that set a firm dynasty on the throne. 
The remedy was not in discarding 
monarchy, nor in discarding the 
dynastic system by which the heir 
pointed out by genealogical con- 
ditions succeeds to a throne as 
he would to an estate. Nor was 
the remedy discovered in any pro- 
found system of political philoso- 
phy founded on the maxims of the 
acknowledged authorities in this 
kind of work, such as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Tacitus, or Machiavelli. 
It was simply passing by the im- 
mediate detrimentals, and permit- 
ting the current of hereditary suc- 
cession to run on. If there was 
philosophy in the remedy, it was 
merely the philosophy of creating 
the smallest possible disturbance 
of the existing system. Since that 
great constitutional feat was accom- 
plished, what terrible convulsions, 
with their attendants, ruin and 
bloodshed, have we beheld in efforts 
to accomplish national regeneration 
by revolutions more conformable 
to abstract theory! How simple 
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and beautiful a proposition that 
seemed to be in the French Decla- 
ration of Right, that “ All men are 
born equal”! And yet, after all 
the bloody Procrustean efforts to 
make it true, the result has been 
to invert the principle; to find that 
men are born unequal,—some strong, 
others weak—some clever, others 
stupid; and ‘that the great object 
of constitutions and laws is to see 
that their inequality is so subject 
to restraints as to be incapacitated 
for gross injustice. 

The history of the Parliamentary 
settlement in the house of Hanover 
is surely valuable for this one rea- 
son, if for nothing else, that it proves 
the possibility of a constitutional 
settlement. Throughout the rest of 
European mankind, among French, 
Germans, Spaniards, all efforts of 
the kind have been terrible failures ; 
and the most remarkable of modern 
efforts in the same direction is still 
on its trial in Italy. Our own set- 
tlement, now so old and so firmly 
rooted, ought surely to be an object 
of satisfactory reflection to all the 
friends of constitutional government 
abroad, since it is the one example 
that proves such a settlement to be 
possible. It should carry hope to 
other nations too, that it was pre- 
ceded by convulsions, and lived for 
some time in fear and trembling. 
If we look from the beginning of 
the Civil War to the Forty-five as’ 
the period of probation, then it 
exceeded a hundred years ; and even 
France has not yet suffered the 
convulsive operation of political 
metamorphosis ‘so long’ as_ that. 
But though the Tanover settie- 
ment was twice troubled at later 
times, it was a firm government 
at the death of King William; and 
it is in the reign of Queen Anne 
that we have the means of studying 
its healthy youth. 

That our age has carried us far 
beyond the influences of Jacobit- 
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ism, gives us an opportunity for 
studying with all the more fairness 
the exiles on the other side of the 
water. We can speak of them as 
of Aristides and Coriolanus, without 
exciting suspicion of our loyalty. 
There is much to study in that 
curious small Court that set itself up 
in St. Germains, and then had to 
move further off to Albano at the 
command of the British Minister, 
Lord Stair, who would not have it 
within France itself, nor yet near 
enough to France to be at “the call 
of the French Government when it 
desired to trouble or frighten the 
English, We have some _ recent 
literature on the ways and habits 
of these exiles, written generally in 
that pensive dreamy tone of litera- 
ture that befits the subject. They 
were matter of much interest and 
inquiry to the late James Deniston 
of Deniston, the accomplished au- 
thor of the History of the Dukes of 
Urbino; and there was something 
in their fate and character that 
afforded acceptable mental food to 
his romantic, dreamy, and highly 
polished intellect. We have a work 
set apart to the task in a not unlike 
spirit in a book called ‘The Des- 
cendants of the Stuarts—an_ un- 
chronicled page in England’s His- 
tory, by William Townend.’ 

The British Museum has lately 
acquired many -manuscripts from 
which fuller materials still can be 
drawn by those whose taste leads 
them into so tranquil a corner of 
history. There is particularly the 
Correspondence of Cardinal Gual- 
tiero, who was the Prince’s agent, 
ambassador, or intercessor at the 
Vatican. We have here, as if it 
were matter of important diplomacy 
and patronage, the inner secrets of 
the arrangements for keeping alive 
the Romish Church ‘in Britain, and 


especially for providing a supply of 
those Jesuits who were the fittest 
hands for the work when it was of a 
dark, dangerous, and desperate kind. 
There was a time when to lay these 
papers open to the public would 
have been a terrible calamity to 
many ; but they are innocent enough 
now. 

The personal character of the 
King, Prince, Chevalier, or Pre- 
tender, as he was called, according 
to the various grades from Jacobit- 
ism to intense loyalty, makes in it- 
self a curious study ; and it becomes 
important as well as curious when 
we carry with us, in estimating it, 
some features in the history of the 
present day. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that had he conformed to any 
reasonable extent, he would have 
succeeded his sister on the throne. 
But he was intractable to the most 
provoking degree in the eyes of his 
friends—to the most satisfactory 
extent in those of his opponents. 
There is an involuntary respect for 
the honest consistency that rejects 
the thrones and other lustrous bau- 
bles of the earth for conscience’ sake ; 
and yet there was a strange twist in 
his conscience and its source that 
seemed to detract from all merit in 
his abstinence. He considered thai 
in the right time the right line 
would return to its place. It was a 
thing not to be accomplished by any- 
thing that he and others could do,— 
the Eternal would effect it in the 
good time He had chosen. Hence 
the exile was ever serene ; nothing 
disappointed, nothing discouraged 
him; nor would he give a single 
word of concession. It is surely 
among the most interesting studies 
in our physiology of mental consti- 
tutions, that an exact repetition of 
this phenomenon should come up 
in this our day. 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS BROTHER, 


PART IIL—-CHAPTER VII. 


“Ricnarp, there is one disagree- 
able subject which, as you said 
nothing about it, I have avoided as 
Jong as possible; but I must speak 
now, before you go,” 

Lady Eskside had led her son 
out upon the terrace the evening 
before he was to leave. She was 
dressed for dinner in her black 
satin gown, with a lace cap and 
stomacher, which even his fastidious 
eye approved. She had come to 
the age when little change of cos- 
tume is possible. Sometimes she 
wore velvet instead of satin, but 
that. was about all the variety she 
made, and her lace was her only 
vanity. She had a crimson Indian 
scarf thrown over her head and 
shoulders. ler erect old figure was 
still as trim, and her step as springy, 
as any girl’s. She was the picture 
of an old lady, everybody allowed ; 
—and it was true she was old—yet 
full of an unquenchable youth. She 
had taken her son by the arm in 
the interval before dinner, and led 
him out into the open air to speak 
to him. Perhaps it was an in- 
opportune moment; but it was a 
subject for which she felt a few 
minutes were enough, as it could not 
but be painful to both. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, with a 
tone of resignation. He was going 
next day, whch gave him strength 
to bear this ordeal, whatever its 
motif might be. 

“T have said nothing to you—in- 
deed, indeed, I have wished to’ say 
nothing—about—— Richard, my 
dear boy, listen to me with patience 
—I will not keep you long about 
—Val’s mother—your wife.” 

“What about her?” said Richard, 





with harsh brevity. Ile made a 
movement almost as if to throw off 
his mother’s arm. 

“ My dear, you must not think 
this subject is less disagreeable to 
me than to you. Nothing has been 
said about her for a long time “4 

“And why should anything be 
said about her?” said Richard. “In 
such a hopeless business, what is 
the advantage of discussion? She 
has chosen her path in life, which is 
not the same as mine.” 

His soft and gentle face set into 
a harsh rigidity: it grew stern, 
almost severe. “Come indoors, 
mother—the evening gets cold,” he 
added, after a pause. 

“Just a word, Richard—just one 
word! Do you not see a trace of 
something different rising in her? 
She has brought back your boy: I 
suppose she thinks, poor thing, that 
it is just she should have one of 
them 

“ Mother,” said Richard, “I am 
astonished at your charity. You 
say, poor thing. Do you remember 
that she has ruined your son’s 
life ?” 

Lady Eskside made no answer. 
She looked at him wistfully, with an 
evident repression of something that 
rose to her lips, 

“She has been my curse,” said 
Richard, vehemently. “ For God’s 
sake, if she will leave us alone, let 
us leave her alone. She has made 
my life a desert. Is it choice, do 
you think, that makes me an out- 
cast from my own country? that 
shuts me out from everything your 
son and my father’s son ought to 
have been? Why cannot T take 
my proper place in society—my 
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natural place? You know well 
enough what the answer is—her, 
only her. She has been my ruin: 
she is the curse of my life.” 

He spoke almost with passion, 
growing not red but white in the 
intensity of his feelings, Lady Esk- 
side looked at him, kept looking at 
him, with a face in which sympathy 
shone—along with some other ex- 
pression not so easy to be defined. 

“Richard,” she said, in a low 
voice, “all you say is true—who 
can know it better than I do? but 
oh, my dear, mind! she could have 
had no power on your life, if you 
had not given it to her—of your 
free will.” 

‘So, then, it is lalone who am to 
blame ?” said Richard, with a laugh, 
which was half rage and half scorn. 
“T might have known that was what 
you were sure to say.” 

“Yes, you might have known 
it,” said Lady Eskside,—* for noth- 
ing, I hope, will ever shut my mind 
to justice; but not because I am 
in the habit of reproaching you, 
Richard—for that I never did, even 
when you have made my heart sore ; 
but we need not quarrel about it, 
you and me. What I want to 
know is, if you do not see now the 
still greater importance of getting 
some hold upon her—for Valentine’s 
—for all our sakes ?” 

“You will never get a hold upon 
her ; it is folly to dream of it. She 
is beyond your reach, or that of any 
reasonable creature. Mother, come 
in—the bell must have rung for 
dinner,” 

“T have written to the man we 
employed before,” said Lady Esk- 
side, hurriedly. “This was what I 
wanted to say. Do not stare at me, 
Richard! I will not put up with it. 
I must do my duty as I see it, and 
whatever comes of it. I have given 
him all the particulars I could, and 
told him to try every means, and 
lose no time. Her heart must be 
soft. after giving up her child.” 


“So,” said Richard with a quiver- 
ing pale smile, “you consult me 
what should be done after all the 
steps have been taken, This is 
kind. You have taken care to 
provide for my domestic comfort, 
mother ” 

“Tf we should find her—which 
God grant !—I will take charge of 
her,” said Lady Eskside, with a flush 
of resentment. ‘“ Neither your com- 
fort nor your pride shall be interfer- 
ed with—never fear.” 

“You are most considerate, mo- 
ther,” said Richard. ‘ Your house, 
then, is to be finally closed to 
me, after the effort I have made 
to revisit it? Well, after all, I 
suppose the Palazzo Graziani suits 
best.” 

“You are cruel to say so, Rich- 
ard,” said his mother. Tears came 
quickly to her bright old eyes; but 
at that moment Lord Eskside looked 
out from one of the drawing-room 
windows, and stayed the further 
progress of the quarrel. 

“ What are you two doing there, 
philandering like a lad and a lass ?” 
said the old lord. “Richard, bring 
your mother in; she'll catch cold. 
There’s a heavy dew falling, though 
it’s a fine night.” 

“Tt is my mother who insists on 
staying out in the night air, which 
I disapprove of,” said Richard. 
“The Italians have a prejudice on 
the subject of sunset. They think 
it the most dangerous hour of the 
day. Iam so much of an Italian 
now—and likely to be more so— 
that I have taken up their ideas—at 
least so far as sunset is concerned.” 

“So much an Italian—and likely 
to be more so!—I hope not, I ‘hope 
not, Richard,” said his father, 
“ After this good beginning you 
have made, it will be hard upon 
your poor mother and me if we can- 
not tempt vou home.” 

“Or drive me away for ever,” 
said Richard, so low that his mother 
only heard him. She grasped his 
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arm with a sudden vehemence of 
mingled love and anger, which for 
the moment startled him, and then 
dropped it, and stepped in through 
the window, letting the subject drop 
altogether. She was unusually 
bright at dinner, excited, as it 
seemed, by the sharp little encoun- 
ter she had just had, which had 
stirred up all her powers. Lord 
Eskside, who was not of a fanciful 
nature, and whose moods did not 
change so quickly, regarded her 
with some, suspicion. He was 
himself depressed by his son’s ap- 
proaching departure, and somewhat 
disposed to be angry, as he generally 
was when depressed. 

“You must have been saying 
something to your mother to raise 
her spirits,” he said, after one or 
two ineffectual attempts to subdue 
her—when Richard and he were left 
to their claret. 

“Not I, sir,” said Richard, “ on 
the contrary ; my mother has ideas 
with which I disagree entirely.” 

“ Ay, boy, to be sure,” said the 
old lord, “ she was saying something 
to me. Then it was opposition, and 
not satisfaction as Ithought? You 
see, Richard, women have their own 
ways of thinking. We cannot always 
follow their reasoning; but in the 
main your mother’s perhaps right.” 

And having said this, in mild 
backing up of his wife’s bolder sug- 
gestions, Lord Eskside changed the 
subject and spoke of the property, 
and of new leases he was granting, 
and the improvement of the estate. 

“There is a great deal of land 
about Lasswade that might be feued 
very , advantageously—but I would 
not do it without ascertaining your 
feeling on the subject, Richard. It 
can’t make much difference in my 
time; but in the course of nature 
that time can’t be very long.” 

“T wish it might be a hundred 
years,” said Richard, with no false 
sentiment; for indeed, apart from 
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natural affection, to be Lord Eskside 
and live up here in the paternal 
chateau among the woods did not 
charm his imagination much. 

“ That is all very pleasant for 
you to say,” said his father, receiv- 
ing and dismissing the compliment 
with a wave of his hand; “but, as] 
say, in the course of nature my time 
must be but short. There is just 
the. question about the amenities 
upon which every man has his own 
opinion ‘ 

“ The what did you say?” 
asked Richard, puzzled. 

“The amenities of the place. It 
is true the village is not- visible 
from the house, but if in the future 
you were to find the new houses 
that might be built an eyesore ” 

“That is entirely a British no- 
tion,” Richard answered, with a 
smile; “I think great part of the 
beauty i in Italy is from the universal 
life you see everywhere—villages 
climbing up every hillside. No; 
I have no English prejudices on that 
point.” 

“T don’t know about it being 
an English prejudice,” said Lord 
Eskside, who never forgot the 
distinction between English and 
Seotch, as his son invariably did. 
“Then you don’t object to feuing? 
Willie Maitland will be a proud 
man. He has told me often I 
might add a thousand a-year to the 
income of the property by judicious 
feus. They will be taken ‘up by 
all kind of shopkeeper bodies, re- 
tired tradesmen, and the like—a 
consideration which gives me little 
trouble, Richard, but may perhaps 
act upon you. No? Well you're 
a philosopher: they’re bad at an 
election ; they’re totally beyond your 
control—uniless, indeed, your mother 
and I were to put ourselves out of 
our way to visit and mnake of them ; 
but we would want a strong induce- 
ment for that.” 


Here Lord Eskside looked at his 
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son with a look of mild entreaty, 
not saying anything; and Richard 
knew his father well enough to com- 
prehend. 

“You must not think of that, sir, 
—indeed you must not. Am I in 
a position to be set up before the 
county, and have every fact of my 
life brought up against me? No, 
father, anything else you like—but 
let me stay among strangers, where 
the circumstances of my existence 
need not be inquired into.” 

“T don’t know that you have any- 
thing to be ashamed of,” said Lord 
Eskside, with a husky voice. 

“ Anyhow, I cannot offer myself 
as a subject to be discussed by all 
the world,” said Richard. Courage, 
he said to himself—to-morrow and 
all this will be over! He made 
a strenuous effort to be patient, 
strengthened by this thought. 

“ Well, Richard, if you have made 
up your mind—but you know our 
wishes,” said the old lord with a 
sigh. Little Val had been exercis- 
ing his grandfather’s temper by his 
excursions round the table a little 
while before. He had been obsti- 
nate and childishly disobedient till 
he was carried off by the ladies ; and 
Lord Eskside, somewhat out of tem- 
per, as I have said, by reason of be- 
ing depressed in spirits, had been 
ready to augur evil of the ehild’s 
future career. But the contradiction 
of Val’s father was more grave. 
When he resisted his parent’s wishes 
it was of little use to be angry. 
The old lord sighed with a dreary 
sense that nothing was to be made 
by struggling. Of all hopeless en- 
deavours that of attempting to make 
your children carry out the plans 
you have formed, is (he thought to 
himself) the most hopeless. Every- 
thing might favour the project which 
would make a man’s friends happy, 
and satisfy all their aspirations for 
him ; when, lo! a catseless caprice, 
a fvolish dislike, would balk every- 


thing. It is true that he had for 
years resigned the hope of seeing 
Richard take his true place in the 
county, and show at once to the 
new men, what the good old blood 
was worth, and to the old gentry 
that the Rosses were still their lead- 
ers, as they had been for genera- 
tions; but this visit had brought a 
renewal of all the old visions. He 
had seen with a secret pride, of 
which, even to his wife, he had not 
breathed a word, his son assume 
with ease a social position above his 
brightest hopes. The county had 
not only received him, but followed 
him, admired him, listened to his 
opinions as those of an oracle. To 
bring him in for the county after 
this, and to carry his election by 
acclamation, would be child’s-play, 
his father thought. But Richard 
did not see it. He was, or as- 
sumed to be, indifferent to the 
applause of “ the county.” He cared 
nothing for his own country, or for 
that blessedness of dwelling among 
his own people which Scripture it- 
self has celebrated. No wonder 
that Lord Eskside should sigh, “I 
believe you think more of these 
fiddling play-acting foreigners,” he 
said, after an interval of silence, 
during which his eyebrows and his 
under Jip had been in fall activity, 
“than for all our traditions, and all 
the duties of your condition in life.” 

“Every man has his taste, sir,” 
Richard answered with a shrug’ of 
his shoulders, which irritated his 
father still more deeply. 

“Well, you are old enough to 
judge for yourself,” he said, getting 
up abruptly from the table. A great 
many thing’ to say to his son had 
been in the old lord’s mind. He 
had meant to expound to him his 
own view of the politics of the day, 
at home, to which naturally Richard 
had not paid much attention. 
He had meant to impress upon him 
the line the Rosses had always 
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taken in questions exclusively 
Scotch. But all this was cut short 
by Richard’s refusal even to con- 
sider the question. Being sad be- 
forehand by reason of his son’s de- 
parture, I leave you to imagine how 
melancholy-cross and disappointed 
Lord Eskside was now. 

“What! is that imp still up?’ 
he said, as going into the drawing- 
room he stumbled over his own best- 
beloved stick, upon which Val had 
been riding races round the room. 

“How dared you take my stick, 
sir? If you do that again you shall 
be whipped.” 

* You daren’t whip me,” cried 
saucy Valentine. “ Grandma says 
I am never to be frightened no 
more—I ain’t; and I’m to have 
what I want. Grandma! he is 
taking my stick away !” 

“ Your stick, ye little whipper- 
snapper! No; one generation suc- 
ceeds another soon enough, but not 
so soon as that. Send the boy to 
his bed, my lady. He ought to 
have been there an hour ago.” 

“Just for this night,” said Lady 
Eskside, as she caught the little 
rebel, and, holding him close in her 
arms, smoothed the ruffled curls on 
his forehead, and whispered in his 
ear that he was to be good, and not 
to make grandpa angry. “Just for 
this nighit—as his father is going 
away.” 

“Oh, his father!” said her hus- 
band, with a slight snort of irrita- 
tion which showed Lady Eskside 
that the last evening had been little 
more satisfactory to him than to 
herself. Her own voice had faltered 
a little as she spoke of Richard’s 
departure, and she looked at him 
wistfully, with an incipient tear in 
the corner of her eye, hoping (though 
she might have known better) for 
some response; but Richard, as 
bland and gentle as ever, had seated 
himself by Mary, to whom he was 
talking, and altogether ignored his 
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mother’s furtive appeal. Valentine 
gave her enough to do just at that 
moment to hold him, which, _per- 
haps, was well for her; and Lord 
Eskside walked away to the other 
end of the room, pretending to look 
at the books which were scattered 
about the tables, and whistling 
softly under his breath, which was 
one of his ways of showing irrita- 
tion. Even Mary was agitated she 
scarcely knew why; not on Richard’s 
account, she said to herself, but 
as feeling the suppressed excitement 
in the house, the secret sense of dis- 
appointment and deep _heart-dis- 
satisfaction which was in those two 
old people, who had but little time 
before them to be happy in, and so 
wanted the sunshine of life all the 
more. Richard’s visit had been a 
success in one sense. It had an- 
swered to their highest hopes, and 
more than answered ; but yet in more 
intimate concerns, in a still closer 
point of view, it had been a failure; 
and of this the father and mother 
were all the more tremulously sen- 
sible that he showed so little con- 
sciousness of it—nay, no conscious- 
ness at all. He sat for a long time 
by Mary, talking to her of the most 
ordinary subjects, while his mother 
sat silent in her chair, and Lord 
Eskside, at the other end of the 
room,inade-believe to look for some- 
thing in the drawers of one of the 
great cabinets, opening and shutting 
them impatiently, Richard sat and 
talked quite calmly during these de- 
monstrations, anaffected by them. 
He kissed his child coolly on the 
forehead, and bid him good-bye, 
with something like a sentiment of 
internal gratitude to be rid of. the 
little plague, who rather repelled 
than attracted him, Mary went to 
her room shortly after Valentine’s re- 
moval, which was effected with some 
difficulty, pleading a headache, and 
in reality unable to bear longer the 
painful atmosphere of family con- 
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straint—Lady Eskside’s half-appeal- 
ing, half-affronted looks, and anxious 
consciousness of every movement her 
son made, and the old lord’s irrita- 
tion, which was more demonstrative. 
Then the three who were left gather- 
ed together round the fire, and some 
commonplace conversation—conver- 
sation studiously kept on the level 
of commonplace—ensued. Richard 
was to start early next morning, and 
proposed to take leave of his mother 
that night—“ not to disturb her at 
such an unearthly hour,” he said. 
“Did you ever leave the house at 
any hour when I did not make you 
your breakfast and see you away?” 
Lady Eskside asked, with a thrill of 
pain in her voice, And as she left 
the room, she grasped his hand, 
and looked wistfully in his face, 
while he stooped to kiss her, “ Rich- 
ard,” she said in a half whisper, as 
the two faces approached close to 
each other, “for myself I do not 
ask anything—but, oh, mind, your 
father is an old man! Please him 
if you can.” 

Lord Eskside was leaning upon 
the mantelpiece, gazing into the 
fire. He continued the same com- 


monplace strain of talk when his son 
came back to him. How badly the 
trains corresponded; how hard it 
would be, without waiting at cross 
stations and losing much time, to 
accomplish the journey. “ And as 
you have to make so early a start 
you should go to your bed soon, m 
boy,” he said, and held out his hand ; 
then grasping his son’s as his wife had 
done, added hastily, his eyebrows 
working up and down—* What I 
have been saying to you, Richard, 
may look less important to you than 
it does to me; but if you would 
make an effort to please your 
mother! She’s been a good mother 
to you; and neither I nor anything 
in the world can give her the plea- 
sure that you could. Goodnight. I 
shall see you in the morning ;” and 
Lord Eskside took up his candle, 
and hurried away. 

The effect of this double appeal, 
so pathetically repeated, was not, I 
fear, al] that it should have been. 
When he reached his own room, 
Richard yawned, and stretching his 
arms above his head—“ Thank hea- 
ven! I shall be out of this to-mor- 
row,” he said. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


I have now to change the scene 
and bring before the notice of the 
reader another group, representing 
another side of the picture, with 
interests still more opposite to those 
of Lord Eskside and his heir-ap- 
parent than were, even, the interests 
of that heir-apparent’s mother. But 
to exhibit this other side, 1 have 
fortunately no need to descend to 
the lower levels of society, to Jean 
Macfarlane’s disreputable tavern, or 
any haunt of doubtful people. On 
the contrary, I know of no region of 
more unblemished respectability or 
higher character than Moray Place 
in Edinburgh, which is the spot I 


wish to indicate. Strangers and 
tourists do not know much of 
Moray Place. To them—and great 
is their good-fortune—Edinburgh 
means the noble crowned ridge of 
the Old Town, fading off misty and 
mysterious into the wooded valley 
beneath ; the great crags of the castle 
rising into mid-sky, and the beautiful 
background of hills. Upon this they 
gaze from the plateau of Princes 
Street; and far might they wander 
without seeing anything half so 
fine as that storied height, lyi 

in sunshine, or twinkling vith cal 
titudinous lights, as the blue poetic 
twilight steals over the Old ‘Town. 
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But on the other side of that middle 
ground of Princes Street lies a New 
Town, over which our grandfathers 
rejoiced greatly as men rejoice over 
the works of their own hands, despite 
the fullest acknowledgment of the 
work of their ancestors, There lie 
crescents, squares, and places, fol- 
lowing the downward sweep of the 
hill, with, it is true, no despicable 
landscape to survey (chiefly from 
the back windows), yet shutting 
_ themselves out with surprising com- 
placency from all that distinguishes 
Edinburgh amid the other cities of 
the world. Nobody can say that 
we of the Scots nation are not proud 
of our metropolis; but this is how 
our fathers and grandfathers—acute 
humorous souls as most.of them 
were, with a large spice of romance 
in them, and of much more distinct- 
ly marked individual character than 
we possess in our day—asserted the 
fundamental indifference of human 
nature, in the long-run, to natural 
beauty. How comfortable, how 
commodious are those huge solid 
houses !—houses built for men to be 
warm in, to feast in, and gather 
their friends about them, but not 
with any eesthetical meaning. Of all 
these streets, and squares, and cres- 
cents, Moray Place perhaps is the 
most “ palatial,” or was, at least, 
at the period of which I speak. 
Personally, I confess that it makes 
a very peculiar impression on me, 
Years ago, so many that I dare not 
count them, there appeared in the 
pages of this Magazine a weird and 
terrible story called the “Iron 
Shroud,” in which the feelings of 
an unhappy criminal shut up in 
an iron cell (I think, to make the 
horror greater, of his own inven- 
tion), which by some infernal 
contrivance diminished every day, 
window after window disappearing 
before the wretch’s eyes, until at last 
the horrible prison fell upon him and 
became at once his grave and his 
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shroud—were depicted with vivid 
power, This thrilling tale always 
returns to my mind when I stand 
within the grand and gloomy en- 
closure of Moray Place. It seems 
to me that the walls quiver and 
draw closer even while I look at 
them ; and if the circle were grad- 
ually to lessen, one window disap. 
pearing after another, and the whole 
approaching slowly, fatally towards 
the centre, 1 should not be surprised, 
But in Edinburgh, Moray Place is, 
or was, considered a noble circus of 
houses, and nobody feels afraid to 
live in it. I suppose as it has now 
stood so long, it will never crash 
together, and descend on the head 
of some breathless wretch in the 
garden which forms its centre; but 
a superstitious dread of this catas- 
trophe, I own, would haunt me if I 
were rich enough to be able to live 
in Moray Place. 

Mr. Alexander Pringle, however, 
never once thought of this when 
he established his tabernacle there, 
This gentleman was an advocate, to 
use the*Scotch term—the cosmopo- 
litan and universal term, instead of 
the utterly conventional and un 
meaning appellation of barrister 
common to the English alone—at 
the Scotch bar. His father before 
him had been a W.S., or Writer to 
the Signet—a title of which I con- 
fess myself unable to explain the 
exact formal meaning. How these 
comparatively unimportant people 
came to be heirs-at-law, fail- 
ing the Rosses, of the barony 
of Eskside, I. need not tell. 
Pringle is a name which bears no 
distinction. in its mere sound like 
Howard or Seymour; but notwith- 
standing, ‘it is what is called in 
Scotland “a good name ;” and this 
branch of the Pringles were direct 
descendants from one of the Eskside 
barons. When Dick Ross’s mis- 
fortunes happened, and his wife for- 
sook him, Mr. Alexander Pringle, 
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then himself recently married, pro- 
ducing heirs at a rate which would 
have frightened any political econo- 
mist, and possessing a wife far too vir- 
tuous ever to think of running away 
from him, became all at once a per- 
son of consequence. He felt it him- 
self more than any dne, yet all socie- 
ty (in Moray Place) had felt it. By 
this time he had a very pretty little 
family, seven boys and one girl, all 
healthy, vigorous, and showing every 
appearance of long and prosperous 
life. 

Fear not, dear reader! I do 
not mean to follow in this history 
the fortunes of Sandy, Willie, 
Jamie, Val, Bob, Tom, and Ben, 
They were excellent fellows, and 
eventually received an admirable 
education at the Edinburgh <Aca- 
demy; but I dare not enter upon 
the chronicle of such a race of giants, 
Val was born about the time that 
Richard Ross’s children disap- 
peared, and the Pringles christened 
the baby Valentine Ross, feeling 
that this might be a comfort to the 
old lord, whose “name-son” had 
thus mysteriously disappeared. Mr. 
Pringle spoke of this event as an 
“ inscrutable dispensation,’ and la- 
mented his cousin’s strange misfor- 
tunes to everybody he encountered. 
But dreadful as the misfortune was, 
it made him several inches higher, 
and threw a wavering and uncertain 
glimmer of possible fortune to come 
over the unconscious heads of Sandy, 
Willie, Val, and the rest. They 
eared very little, but their father 
cared much, and was very wide 
awake, and constantly on the watch 
for every new event that might 
happen on Eskside. The seven 
years of quiet, during which noth- 
ing was heard of Richard’s children, 
tipened his hopes to such an ex- 
tent that he almost felt himself the 
next in succession ; for a mild dilet- 
tante like Dick Ross, who always 
lived abroad, did not seem an ob- 


stacle worth counting. Perhaps he 
was in consequence a little less 
careful of his practice at the bar; 
for this tantalising shadow of a 
coronet had an effect upon his be- 
ing which was scarcely justified by 
the circumstances: anyhow, though 
they managed to keep up their 
establishment in Moray Place, and 
to give the boys a good education, 
the Pringles did not advance in 
prosperity and comfort as they ought 
to have done, considering how well- 
connected they were, and the “ good 
abilities” of the head of the house. 
Though he would sometimes fool- 
ishly show a disregard for the 
punctilios of the law in his own 
person, and was now and then out- 
witted in an argument, yet Mr. 
Pringle was understood to be an 
excellent lawyer; and he had a 
certain gift of lucidity in stating 
an argument which found him fa- 
vour alike in the eyes of clients and 
of judges. Had he been a little 
more energetic, probably he would 
have already begun to run the 
course of legal preferment in Scot- 
land. He was sheriff of the 
county in which his little pro- 
perty lay; and at one time no 
man had a better chance of ris- 
ing to the rank of Solicitor-General 
or even Lord Advocate, and of 
finally settling as Lord Pringle or 
Lord Dalruluzian (the name of his 
property) upon the judicial bench. 

ut his progress was arrested by 
this shadow of a possible promotion 
with which his profession would 
have nothing to do. Lord Dalru- 
luzian might be a sufficiently great 
title if no more substantial dignity 
was to be had, but Lord Eskside 
was higher ; and the man’s imagina- 
tion went off wildly after the heredi- 
tary barony, leaving the reward of 
legal eminence far in the back- 
ground. Gradually he had built 
himself up with the thought of this 
advancement; and though they 
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were by no means rich enough to 
afford it, nothing but his wife’s per- 
sistent holding back would have 
kept him from sending Sandy, his 
eldest boy, to Eton, by way of pre- 
paring him for his possible  dig- 
nity. For the days when boys 
were sent from far and near to the 
High School of Edinburgh are over ; 
and it is now the Scottish parent’s 
pride to make English schoolboys 
of his sons, and to eliminate from 
the speech of his daughters all 
trace of their native accent. Mrs. 
Pringle, however, was prudent 
enough to withstand her hus- 
band’s desire. “What would he 
do at Eton?’ she said. “ Learn 
English? If he’s not content with 
the English you and I speak, it’s 
a pity; and as for manners, he 
behaves himself very well in com- 
pany as it is, and you'll never con- 
vince me that ill-mannered louts will 
be made into gentlemen by a year or 
two at a public school. You may 
send him if you like, Alexander— 
you’re the master—but you will get 
no countenance from me.” When a 
well-conditioned husband is told 
that he is the master, there is an 
end of him. Mr. Pringle was not 
made of hard enough material to re- 
sist so strong an opposition; and 
then it would have cost a great deal 
of money. “ Well, my dear, we'll 
talk it over another time,” he said, 
and put off the final decision inde- 
finitely ; which was a virtual giving 
in without the necessity of acknow- 
ledging defeat. 

After all this gradually growing 
satisfaction and confidence in his 
own “prospects, it is almost impos- 
sible to describe the tremendous 
effect which the news of Richard’s 
return, and of the strange events 
which had taken place at Rosscraig, 
had upon the presumptive heir. He 
spoke not a word to any one for the 
first two days, but went about his 
business moodily, like a man under 
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the shadow of some deadly cloud. 
The first shock was terrible, and 
scarcely less terrible was the excite- 
ment with which he listened to any 
rumour that reached him piecing the 
bits of news together. Fora week 
he neglected his. business; forsook, 
except when Ilis attendance was 
compulsory, the Parliament House ; 
and if he could have had his will, 
would have done nothing all day but 
discuss the astounding tale, which 
at first he declared to be entire 
fiction, a made-up story, and pre- 
tended to laugh at. He hung about 
his dressing-room door in the morn- 
ing, while his wife finished her 
toilet, talking of it through the 
door-way; he hovered round the 
breakfast-table, after he had fin- 
ished his meal, neglecting his 
‘Scotsman’; he was continually ap- 
pearing in the drawing-room when 
Mrs. Pringle did not want him, and 
“‘ deaved her,” as she said, with this 
eternal subject. To no one else 
could he speak with freedom; 
but this sweet privilege of wife- 
hood, instead of being an unmingled 
good, often becomes, in the imper- 
fection of all created things, a bore 
to the happy being who is thus ele- 
vated into the ideal position of her 
spouse’s alier ego, Mrs. Pringle was 
not sentimental, and she soon got 
heartily sick of the subject. She 
would have cheerfully sold, at any 
time, for a new dinner dress—a 
thing she was pretty generally in 
want of—all her chances, which she 
had no faith in, of ever becoming 
Lady Eskside. 

“Don’t you think, Alexander,” 
she said, having been driven beyond 
endurance by his rejection of a pro- 
posed match at golf on Musselburgh 
Links,—a thing which proved the 
profound gravity of the crisis— 
“ don’t you think that the best thing 
you could do would be to take the 
coach and go out to -Lasswade, and 
inquire for yourself? Take Violet 
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with you—a little fresh air would do 
her good ; and if you were to talk 
this over with somebody who knows 
about it, instead of with me that 
knows nothing more than your- 
self. ol 

“ Go—to Lasswade !” said Mr. 
Pringle—“ that is a step that never 
occurred to me. No; I have not 
been invited to Rosscraig to meet 
Dick, and it would look very strange 
if I were to go where nobody is 
wanting me. If you think, indeed, 
that Vi would be better for a little 
change But no; Lord Eskside 
would not like it—there would be 
an undignified look about it—an 
underhand look ; still, if you think 
an expedition would be good for 
Winn” 

It was thus that under pressure 
of a personal anxiety a man maun- 
dered and hesitated who could give 
very sound advice to his clients, 
and could speak very much to the 
purpose before. the Lords of Session. 
Mrs. Pringle knew all this, and 
did not despise her husband. She 
felt that she herself was wiser in 
their own practical concerns than 
he was, but gave him full credit 
for all his other advantages, and 
for that ability in his profession 
which did not always make itself 
apparent at home. And she had 
a great many things to do on 
this particular afternoon, and was 
driven nearly out of her senses, 
she allowed afterwards, by this 
eternal discussion about Dick 
Ross’s children and the succession 
to Eskside. 

“ Do you remember,” she said, 
exercising her ingenuity, with as 
little waste of words as_ pos- 
sible—for the mother of seven 
sons, not to speak of one little 
daughter besides, who is not rich 
enough to keep a great many 
servants, has not much time to 
waste in talk—“ that little cottage 
at the Hewan, which I was always 
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so fond of ? The children are fond 
of it too, As yon are off your 
match, and have the afternoon to 
spare, go away down and see if the 
Hewan is let, and whether we can 
have it for the summer.” 

“ But, my dear, it is not half big 
enough for us,” Mr. Pringle began. 

His wife turned upon him a 
momentary look of impatience. 
“ What does it matter whether it’s 
big or little, when you want to see 
what is going on?” she said. 
“ Take the child with you, and 
ask about it. It would be fine 
to have such a place, to send Vi 
when the heat gets too much for 
her.” These last words were 
spoken in perfect good faith, for 
people in Edinburgh keep up a 
fiction of believing that the heat 
is too much for them—as if they 
were in London or Paris, or .any- 
where else where people love a 
yearly change. 

“ So it would,” said Mr. Pringle ; 
“and you could go out yourself 
sometimes and spend a long day. 
It would do you good, my dear. 
I think I will go.” 

“ Run and tell nursie to put on 
your best hat, Vivlet,” said her 
mother ; “and you may have your 
kid gloves, if you will be sure not 
to lose them. Yow are going out 
to the country with papa.” 

Little Violet rose from where she 
had been sitting, with a family of 
dolls round her on the carpet. She 
had been giving her family their 
daily lessons, and felt it a very 
important duty. She was but six 
years old—one of those fair-haired 
little maidens who abound in Scot- 
land, with hair of two shades of 
colour, much brighter in the half- 
curled locks which lay about her 
shoulders than on her head. With 
these light locks she had dark eyes, 
an unusual combination, and pretty 
infant features, scarcely formed yet 
into anything which gave promise 
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of beauty. She was so light that 
Sandy, her big brother, could hold 
her up in bis hand, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. One daughter 
in such a family holds an ideal 
position, such as few girls achieve 
otherwise at so early an age, 
Their little sister was the very 
princess of all these boys. The big 
ones petted and spoiled her, the 
little ones believed in and rever- 
enced her. To the one she was 
something more dainty than any 
plaything—a living doll, the pret- 
tiest ornament in the house, and 
the only one which could be 
handled without breaking wantonly, 
on purpose to have them punished, 
in their hands ; and to the others 
she was a small mother, quaintly 
unlike the big one, yet imposing 
upon them by her assumption of 
the maternal ways and authority. 
When she addressed the nursery 
audience with, “ Now you ’ittle 
boys, mind what I say to you,” the 
babies acknowledged the shadow of 
authority, and felt that Vi wielded 
a visionary sceptre. She was very 
serious in her views of life, and held 
what might appear to some people 
exaggerated ideas as to the guilt of 
spilling -your tea upon your frock, 
or tearing your pinafore; and was 
apt to wonder where naughty little 
children who did such things ex- 
pected to go to, with an unswerving 
and perfectly satisfied faith in ever- 
lasting retribution, such as would 
have edified the severest believer. 
Violet awarded these immense pen- 
alties to very trifling offences, not 
being as yet wise enough to dis- 
criminate or get her landscape into 
perspective. Her dolls were taught 
their duty in the most forcible way, 
and she herself carried out her tenets 
by punishing them severely when 
they displeased her. She got up 
from the midst of them now, and 
though she had been lecturing them 
solemnly a few minutes before, 
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huddled them up, with legs and arms 
in every kind of contortion, into 
a corner which was appropriated to 
her. She walked up-stairs very 
gravely to be dressed, but made 
such a fuss about her kid gloves, 
that nurse with two baby boys on 
her hands, was nearly driven to her 
wits’ end. On ordinary occasions, 
Vi wore little cotton gloves, with 
the tops of the fingers sewed inside 
in a little lump, which made her 
small hands (as they used to make 
mine) extremely uncomfortable. 
When she was fully equipped, she 
was a very trim little woman—not 
fine, but as imposing and dignified 
in her appearance as a lady of six 
can manage to be; and when the 
anxious heir-at-law to the Eskside 
barony came down-stairs with her to 
start on this mission of inquiry, she 
was very particular that he should 
have his umbrella nicely rolled, and 
that his hat should be brushed to 
perfection. She liked her papa to 
be neat, as she was, and took, in 
short, a general charge of him, as of 
all the house. 

This, dear reader, is the villain of 
this history, who is bent on spoil- 
ing, if he can, the hero’s prospects, 
and working confusion in all the 
arrangements of the Eskside family, 
for the advantage of himself and his 
Sandy, the next heir, failing Rich- 
ard Ross’s problematical children. 
But on this particular day when he 
lifted his little girl into the coach, and 
made her comfortable, and smiled 
at her as she chatted to him, not- 
withstanding all his preoccupations, 
he was not a very bad villain. He 
would have liked to turn out to the 
streets the little beggar’s brat of 
whom he had heard such incredible 
stories, and who was supposed to be 
likely to supplant in his lawful 
inheritance himself and his hand- 
some boys; but then he had never 
realised the individuality of this 
beggar’s brat, while his heart was 
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very much set upon his own chil- 
dren and their advantage—a state of 
mind not very uncommon. He was 
as good to little Violet as if he had 
been an example of all the virtues, 
and instead of feeling at all ashamed 
of so very small a companion, was 
as proud of her as if she had been a 
duchess. To see her brighten up 
as the coach roiled on through the 
green country roads distracted him 
for the first time from his all-absorb- 
ing anxiety; and as they came in 
sight of the village of Lasswade, 
and he pointed out the river and 
the woods and the village houses to 


little Vi, he almost forgot all about 
the barony of Eskside. You would 
= that evil intentions could scarcely 
take very deep root in a heart so 
occupied ; but human nature is very 
subtle in its combinations, and it 
is curious how easily virtue can 
sometimes accommodate itself by 
the side of very ill neighbours. Mr. 
Pringle had no idea or intention of 
working mischief, though mischief 
might no doubt arise by chance in 
his path. All that he wanted was 
justice, and to make sure that there 
was no cuckoo’s egg foisted into the 
nest at Eskside. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“Qh, sir, no, sir,” said the smil- 
ing landlord at the Black Bull, where 
Mr. Pringle went to haye some lun- 
cheon and to order “a machine,” 
to take Vi and himself to the Hewan 
—the little cottage, which was the 
ostensible end of his mission— 
“ there’s different stories going about 
the country, but we must not believe 
all we hear. The real truth is, I’m 
assured by them that ought to know, 
that the little boy came over from 
foreign parts with his father, the 
Honourable Richard Ross, to be 
brought up as is befitting, in a 
decent -like house, and among 
folk that have some fear of God 
before their eyes,—which it’s no 
easy to find, so far as I can hear, 
abroad.” 

“Came over with his father!” 
cried Mr. Pringle, through whose 
soul this information smote like a 
sword. If this was the case, fare- 
well to the beggar’s brat theory, and 
to all hope both for Sandy and 
himself. > 

“ Well, that’s the most reasonable 
story,” said the landlord; “ there’s 
plenty of other nonsense fy ing about 
the country. What we a’ heard at 
first was, that some gangrel body 


knockit loud and lang at the ha’ 
door the night of that awfu’ storm, 
and threw in a bundle, nigh knock- 
ing over auld Harding the butler; 
and when lights were got—for the 
lamp was blown out by the wind— 
it was found to be this boy. It’s 
an awfu’ age for sensation this, and 
that’s the sensational story folk ca’ 
it. But Mr. Richard, there can be 
nae doubt, has been home direct 
from Florence and Eitaly, and what 
so likely as that he should bring the 
bairn himsel’? So far as I can learn, 
a’body that is anybody, so to speak, 
the gentry and them that ought to 
ken, believes he came with his 
father. The servants and folk about 
the town uphold the other story ; but 
you ken, sir, the kind of story that 
pleases common folk best? Aye 
something wonderful; fancy afore 
reason.” 

“ But surely it is very easy to 
get to the bottom of it,” said Mr. 
Pringle, with a beating heart. 
“Was the child with Mr. Ross, 
for instance, when he arrived ?” 

“ Na, I never heard that,” said the 
landlord, swaying over to the other 
side. “The carriage passed by our 
windows. So far as I could see, 
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there was but himself inside, and 
his man on the box. We maunna 
inquire too close into details, sir— 
especially you that are a relation of 
the family.” 

“That is exactly why it is so im- 
portant I should know.” 

“ Well-a-well, sir! they do “say, 

I allow,” said the man, sinking his 
voice, “that the little laddie was 
here before his father; that’s rather 
my own opinion—no that I ever 
saw him. They sent down here 
to inquire about a woman and a 
wean; nae woman or wean had 
been here. There was one, I heard, 
at Jean Macfarlane’s on the other 
side of the bridge, which is a place 
no decent person can be expected to 
ken about,” 

“ And who was the woman?” said 
Mr. Pringle, with breathless interest. 

“Na, that’s mair than I can 
tell. Some say a randy wife that’s 
been seen of late about the country- 
‘side; some says one thing and some 
another. Auld Simon the post- 
man and Merran Miller were twa 
I’m told that saw her; but this 
is a’ hearsay—a’ hearsay; I ken 
naething of my own knowledge. I 
must say, however,” added the 
landlord, seriously, “that I blame 
themselves up at the big house for 
most of the stir. They sent down 
inquiring and inquiring, putting 
things into folk’s heads about this 
woman and the wean. My lord 
had a’ them that saw her up to the 
house, and put them through an 
examination. It was not a prudent 
thing to do—it was that, more than 
anything else, that made folk begin 
to talk.” 

“ And was that before Richard 
Ross came home ?” 

“Oh ay, sir—oh, aya; good 
week before.” 

“ At the time, in short, that the 
child came?” said Mr. Pringle, with 
legal clearness. 

“Well, Mr. Pringle—about the 
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time the bairn was said to have 
come, I’}l no deny ; but a’body that’s 
best able to judge has warned me 
no to build my faith on a coinci- 
dence like that. Maist likely it 
was nothing more than a co-inn-ci- 
dence. They’re queer things, as 
you that are a lawyer must know.” 

“Yes, they are queer things,” 
said Mr. Pringle, with a flicker of 
hope; and then he changed the 
conversation, and began to inquire 
about the Hewan, and whether it 
was let for the season, or if any 
one had been in treaty for it. “ My 
wife has a fancy for the place. She 
was there when she was young,” he 
said, half apologetically. 

“But it’s a wee bit box of a 
place—no fit for your fine family. 
It would bring the roses, though, 
into little Miss’s cheeks, for the air’s 
grand up on that braehead.” 

“Tt is just for her we want it,” 
Mr. Pringle said, with an unusual 
openness of confidence. “She is 
rather pale. Come, Vi, there is 
the gig at the door.” 

Vi walked down-stairs very de- 
murely and got into the gig, 
trying to look as if she mounted 
with some dignified difficulty, and 
not to clamber up with the 
speed and sureness which her 
breeding among so many boys had 
taught her. She had been listen- 
ing, though she took no part in the 
talk. “Who is the little boy, 
papa?” she said, curiously, as they 
drove briskly along through the 
keen but sunshiny air. 

“A little boy at Rosscraig up 
yonder among the trees. Do you 
see the turrets, Vi?” 

“ Yes, I see them: are they made 
of gold? and is he a bad little boy, 
papa ?” 

“No, Vi; I don’t suppose he 
means it, and you don’t understand, 
my pet; but it would be very bad 
for Sandy and the rest if he were 
to stay there.” 
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“Then, papa, if it will be bad 
for Sandy, and the little boy is 
naughty, why not drive up the 
avenue and take him and carry him 
somewhere where he can do no 
harm ?” 

This was Violet’s incisive way 
of dealing with difficulties. She 
had all the instincts of a grand 
inquisitor : and would have acted 
with the same benevolent absorption 
in the grand object of doing good t 
her patient whether he liked it or no. 
The pair drove at a spanking pace up 
the pretty road among the budding 
trees, through which at intervals 
there were glimpses of Esk brawling 
over his boulders, his brown im- 
petuous stream all flecked with 
foam, like a horse in full career, A 
sensation of positive happiness was 
in Mr. Pringle’s mind as he drove 
along the familiar road through 
the country which he hoped might 
yet acknowledge his influence and 
authority. He could not have kid- 
napped the little offender as Violet 
suggested, but he was glad to think 
that there was every chance he was 
an impostor, and the field clear for 
himself and his heir. A lawsuit 
rose up before him in fullest dra- 
matic detail, a kind of thing very 
attractive to his professional ima- 
gination. He" saw how much more 
difficult it would be on the other 
side to prove the right of this sup- 
posititious heir, than it would be on 
his to throw doubt upon him. I do 
not think the thought ever crossed 
his mind that the child might 
not be supposititious at all, but the 
real grandson of Lord Eskside. Itis 
so much easier when you are deeply 
interested in a subject to see your 
own side of the question, and to 
believe that yours is the side of 
right. In his sense of the possibili- 
ties of the case his spirits rose, and 
he enjoyed his drive to the Hewan 
with his innocent little girl beside 
him. Up they went, mounting the 


long slope, now letting the horse walk 
at the steep parts, now urging him to 
a momentary spurt, now rolling rapid- 
ly along on a shady level, with the 
branches almost meeting overhead. 
The day was warm for April, yet 
the wind was fresh and chilly, and 
blew in their faces with a keen. and 
sweet freshness which brought the 
colour to little Violet’s cheek. 
“ Little Vi would change into little 
Rose up here on Eskside,” said 
Violet’s father—he had not felt so 
light of heart for many a day. 

The Hewan is the tiniest of 
little cottages, perched high up on 
a bank of the Esk, and surveying for 
a mile or two the course of the 
orgie little stream between its 

igh wooded banks, with here and 
there a pretty house shining far off 
among the trees, on some little pla- 
teau of greensward, and the sound 
of the river filling the air with a 
soft rustling and tinkling. Alas! 
there are paper-mills now along 
the ceurse of that romantic stream. 
I was but six years old, like Violet, 
when I first saw that wild little 
place, and ever since (how long a 
time !) it has remained in my mind, 
charming me with vague longings. 
Vi trotted to the grassy ridge and 


‘gazed down the course of the stream 


and said nothing ; for what can a 
child say, who has no phrases 
about the beautiful at her tongue’s 
end, and can only stare and wonder, 
and recollect all her life after, that 
brawling, surging river, those high 
trees, inclining from either bank to- 
wards each other, and that ineffable 
roof of sky? The old woman who 
kept the cottage consented that it 
was still unlet, and threw no diffi- 
culties in the way; and Mr. Pringle 
secured it there and then for the 
summer. “I should like to buy 
it,” he said to himself, “if it were 
not——” The idea of the great 
possibilities before him suddenly 
surged upwards, flooding his soul ; 
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and then a hunger seized him for 
the river, and the woods, and the 
fair country which they threaded 
through. He wanted to have them, 
to possess them—not the rent of 
them, nor the wealth of them, but 
themselves—a passién of acquisi- 
tion. which is something like love, 
swelling suddenly in his heart. He 
forgot himself gazing at them, till 
Vi roused him, plucking at his coat, 
“ Papa, it is bonnie; but why do 
you look and look, with your eyes 
so big and strange, like the wolf 
that ate little Red Riding Hood ?” 

“ Am I like a wolf?” he said, half 
laughing, yet tremulous in his mo- 
mentary passion, seizing the child 
in his arms, and lifting her up to 
share his view. “ Look, Vi! per- 
haps some day all that may be yours 
and mine.” 

Violet looked gravely as a duty ; 
but there was something in his 
strenuous grasp that frightened 
her, and she struggled to be put 
down. “Ido not think,” she said, 
with precocious philosophy, “ that 
it would be any bonnier if it was 
yours, papa—or even mine.” 

Mr. Pringle was tremulous after 
this burst of unusual emotion, for 
what has a respectable middie- 
aged lawyer to do with passion 
either of one kind or another? The 
fit went off, and he felt slightly 
ashamed of himself; but the thrill 
and flutter of feeling did not go 
off for some time. He sent the 
gig and horse to meet him at the 
Eskside gates, and taking Vi’s 
hand in his, went down by a 
pathway through the woods to a 
side entrance. “ Perhaps we shall 
see this little boy we were talking 
of,” he said; but he was far from 
having made up his mind to con- 
front the two old people, my lord 
and my lady, who would see through 
his pretences, as people are clever 
to see through the guiles of their 
heirs. He was reluctant to face 
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them boldly ; but yet he was—how 
curious |—eager to look the present 
crisis in the face, and see for him- 
self what he had to fear. After they 
had gone a little way along the 
woodland path, which was still high 
above the course of the stream, 
though accompanied all the way 
by the sound of its waters as by 
a song, Violet escaped from her 
father's hand, and ran on in ad- 
vance, making excursions of her 
own, hither: and thither, darting 
about in her brown coat and scarlet 
ribbons like a robin-redbreast under 
the budding branches. Mr. Pringle, 
lost in his own thoughts, let her 
stray before him, expecting no en- 
counter. Presently, however, there 
came from Vi a little cry of surprise 
and excitement, which quickened 
his step. He hurried on after her, 
and came to an opening in the trees 
where the path widened out. It 
was a small circular platform open 
to the slope of the river-bank, and 
with a rustic seat placed in an ex- 
cavation on the higher side of the 
way. Into this open space another 
little figure had rushed from the 
other side, panting and flushed, 
grasping a tall stick, and stood, sud- 
denly arrested, in front of little 
Violet, facing her, with an answer- 
ing cry, with big blue eyes ex- 
panded to twice their natural size, 
and a face suddenly filled with 
curiosity and wonder, Mr. Pringle 
it may be supposed was blasé in 
the matter of boys, and I do 
not think that the affectionate 
father of an honest plain family is 
ever a great amateur of childish 
beauty. This little figure, however, 
in his fantastic velvet dress, with 
his hat perched on the back of his 
head, and all his dark curls ruffled 
back from his bold brown forehead, 
struck him with a certain keen per- 
ception of beauty which was almost 
pain. Ah! and with a perception 
of something else which was still 
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sharper pain. He fell back a step 
to recollect himself, staggered by the 
sudden impression. What made the 
child so like Richard Ross? What 
malignant freak of fortune had so 
amalgamated with the dark com- 
lexion and look which was not 
Richard’s those family features ? 
Mr. Pringle stood as if spell-bound, 
contemplating the child about whom 
he had been so curious, about whom 
his curiosity was so fatally satisfied 
now. 

“You are the boy that lives at 
Rosscraig,” said Violet, feeling the 
responsibility of a first address to 
lie with her, but somewhat fright- 
ened, with tremblings in her voice. 

“Yes; and who are you?” cried 
the little fellow. Mr. Pringle be- 
hind noticed with a pang that he 
spoke with an “English accent,” 
that advantage which the ambitious 
Scotch parent so highly estimates, 
This gave him a still deeper pang 
than the resemblance, for it seemed 
to give the final blow to the beggar’s 
brat theory. Beggars’ brats in Mr. 
Pringle’s experience spoke Scotch. 

“ Who are you?” said Val. “I 
never saw you before. Will you 
come and play? It’s dull here, 
with no one to play with. Do you 
hear any one coming? I’ve run 
away from grandpapa.” 

“But you oughtn’t to run away 
from your grandpapa,” said Violet. 
“Tt is very naughty to run away, 
especially when the other people 
can’t run so fast as you.” 

“ That's the fun,” cried the other, 
with a laugh. “If you'll come and 
play, I'll show you squirrels and 
heaps of things. But help me first 
to hide this big stick, I think I 
hear him coming—quick, quick !” 

“Would he beat you with it?” 
said Vi, growing pale with terror. 

“ Quick, quick!” cried the boy, 
seizing her by the wrist; but just 
then there was a rush of steps in 
the sloping path which wound 


down the brae to this centre, and 
Lord Eskside himself appeared, 
half angry, half Jaughing, pulling 
aside the branches to look through. 
“Give me back my stick, you 
rogue |!” he cried, then paused, ar- 
rested, as Mr. Pringle had_ been, by 
that pretty woodland picture, It 
was something between a Wattean 
group, and the ruder common 
rendering of the “Babes in the 
Wood :” the girl in her scarlet rib- 
bons with liquid dark eyes up- 
lifted, her face somewhat pale with 
mingled terror and self-control; the 
boy all flushed and beautiful in his 
cavalier dress, grasping her by the 
wrist; with the faintly green 
branches meeting over their heads, 
and the brown harmonious. woods, 
all musical with evening notes of 
birds and echoes of the running 
water, for a background, The men 
on either side were so impressed by 
the picture that they paused mutu- 
ally, in involuntary admiration. 
But they had both perceived each 
other, and though their sentiments 
were not very friendly, politeness 
commanded that they should speak. 

“T hope you are well, Lord Esk- 
side,” said Mr. Pringle, stepping 
with an effort into the charmed cir- 
cle. “I had just brought my little 
girl through the woods to see how 
beautiful they are. This is. my 
Violet; and this fine little fellow 
is—a visitor, I suppose ?” 

“Ts it you, Alexander Pringle 0” 
said Lord Eskside. “1 could not 
believe my eyes. It is a sight for 
sore een to see you here,” 

“Indeed it is chance, — mere 
chance,” said Pringle, with a ful- 
ness of apology which he was him- 
self. uneasily conscious was quite 
uncalled for, “I have been up. at 
the Hewan which I have taken for 
the summer.” 

“The Hewan for the summer! 
why, man, it’s a mere cottage; and 
what has become of your own place?” 
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“Oh, I retain my old place; but 
it is a long way off, and best for the 
autumn, when we can flit altogether. 
‘My wife is fond of the Hewan,though 
‘it is so small, and we thought it 
would be handy to run out for a 
day now and then. In short, it 
suits us. Does this little fellow, 
Lord Eskside, belong to the place? 
or is he a visitor? He seems to 
have struck up a sudden friendship 
with my girl.” 

“A visitor!” said Lord Eskside. 
“Do you mean to say you have not 
heard—do you see no likeness in 
him? This is my grandson, Pringle 
—my successor one day, I hope— 
Richard’s eldest son.” 

“Richard’s son !—you are jok- 
ing,” said Mr. Pringle, growing pale, 
but with a smile that hurt him,— 
“ you are joking, Lord Eskside ;—a 
child of that complexion Richard’s 
son |” 

Lord Eskside felt that his adver- 
sary had hit the blot—and, to tell 
the truth, he himself had never per- 
ceived Val’s resemblance to Richard. 
“Colouring is not everything,” he 
said; “I suppose he has his com- 
plexion from his mother :” then with 
a return blow, “but I cannot ex- 
pect you to be very much delighted 
with the sight of him, Pringle; he 
takes the wind out of your sails— 
yours and your boys’.” 

“T hope my boys will be able to 
manage for themselves,” said Pringle, 
with a forced laugh. “If I say 
that I don’t see the resemblance, it 
is for no such reason. Ihave never 
hungered for other folk’srights: but 
that is one thing and justice is 
another, Vi, my dear, we must 

” 

“ What ! won’t you come and see 
my lady? She will be affronted if 
you pass so near without calling; 
and you see,” said the old lord, with 
an effort at cordiality, “the children 
have made friends already. Come 
and have some dinner, man, before 
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you go home. You know me of old, 
My bark is waur than my bite—I 
meant no harm.” 

“Oh, there is no offence,” said 
the heir-at-law ; “ but it’s getting late 
for a delicate chiid, and our gig is 
waiting at the wood-gate. Violet, 
you must bid the little man good- 
bye.” 

“He is not a naughty boy, papa, 
as you said—he is a nice boy,” said 
Vi, looking up with an appeal 
in her eyes; “please, I should like 
to stay.” 

“ And what made you think he 
was naughty, my bonnie girl?” 
said Lord Eskside, in insinuating 
tones. 

“Come, come, Violet, you must 
be obedient,” said her father, hastily, 
shaking hands with his kinsman, 
whose old face, half grim, half hu- 
morous, was lighted up with sudden 
and keen enjoyment of the situation, 
Mr. Pringle hurried his daughter 
on almost hastily in the confu- 
sion of his feelings. He had never 
been harsh to her before; and Vio- 
let, in her disappointment, took to 
erying quietly under her breath, “TI 
should like to stay—I should like 
to stay,” she murmured, till out of 
pure exasperation the kindest of 
fathers could have whipped her, 
and thought of that operation as an 
actual relief to his feelings. Lord 
Eskside, on his part, stood still in 
the clearing, holding back Val, who 
was more vehement, “I want her 
to play with me, and you said I was 
to have whatever I wanted,” the boy 
cried, struggling with all his might 
to break away. 

“You must know, my man, that 
there are many things which we all 
want and cannot get,” cried the old 
lord, holding him fast; and then he 
burst into a low laugh. “ Here’s 
a bonnie state of affairs already,” .he 
said to himself: “Richard’s son break- 
ing bounds to be after Sandy Pria- 
gle’s daughter! It’s the best joke 
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I’ve heard for many a day. Come, 
Val, come like a good boy. We'll 

o and tell grandma. She may have 
a little girl in her pocket for any- 
thing you and I know.” 

“ But I don’t want any little girl; 
I want that little girl,” cried Val, 
with precocious discrimination. The 
old lord chuckled more and more as 
he half led, half dragged him up the 
steep path towards the house. 

“ Why, man, if you’re after them 
like this already, we'll have our 
hands full by the time you're of age.” 
But when he had said this, Lord 
Eskside paused and contemplated 
his grandson, and shook his head. 
“Can he be Richard’s son after all ?” 
the old man asked himself. 

Lord Eskside, however, looked 
grim enough before he went into 
the house, where he betook himself 
at once to the drawing-room, in 
which his wife sat alone, at a win- 
dow overlooking the river. He went 
in to her moody, with the air of a 
man who has something to say. 

“ What is the matter ?” said Lady 
Eskside. 

“ Oh, nothing’s the matter. We're 
entering into the botherations I fore- 
saw, that’s all that’s the matter. 
Who do you think I met in the 
woods but that lawyer-rascal Sandy 
Pringle, come to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land!” 

“ And what nakedness is there 
to spy into? and what can Sandy 
Pringle do to you or me ® said the 
old lady, with a slight elevation of 
her head. 

“Not much, perhaps, to you or 
me, He’s taken the Hewan, Cathe- 
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rine, where he can lie in wait like an 
auld spider till he gets us into his 
net.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
the old lady, with the light of battle 
waking in her eyes. “ What does it 
matter to us where Sandy Pringle 
lives? He has been out of the 
question, poor man, as everybody 
knows, since Providence sent to 
my son Richard his two bonnie 
boys.” 

“It’s fine romancing,” said Lord 
Eskside. “ Where’s the t’other of 
your bonnie boys, my lady? And 
where is your proof of this one that 
will satisfy a court of law? Like- 
ness is all very well, and natural 
instinct’s all very well, but they 
make little impression on the Court 
of. Session, And though he’s a 
haverel in private life, Sandy Pringle 
was always aclever lawyer. If you 
do not find the woman there will be 
a lawsuit, that will leave Eskside but 
an empty title, and melt all the lands 
away.” 

“We'll find the woman,” said the 
old lady, clasping her fine nervous 
hands. “T’ll move earth and hea- 
ven before I’ll let anything come in 
my boy’s way.” 

At this moment Val burst in, rosy 
and excited, with his grandfather's 
stick, which in the vehemence: of 
their new ideas both the child and 
the old man had forgotten. “ Grand- 
ma, I want that little girl to ray 
with. Send over directly,” cried Val, 
in hot impatience, “to get me the 
little girl !” 

“ You have enough on your hands, 
my lady,” said Lord Esk 
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PART II, 


Miss Futrorp fretted herself a 
good deal about this rumour of 
Lieutenant Hardinge’s approaching 
removal from Wetton. She feared 
that his departure at an early date 
would give the death-blow to her 
hopes, which were now never over- 
lively. Lydia Tarraway, who re- 
turned home the day after the 
dinner - party, did not write very 
speedily, and so left Gertrude much 
tormented by suspense. She owned 
to herself now that she had given 
her affections to Hardinge ; and the 
prospect of his going away, never 
probably to be seen by her again, 
was almost more than she could 
bear. When she did meet Lydia, 
the information which that young 
lady had to give was not comfort- 
ing. Lydia’s brother Phil had 
been to stay for a few days at Ply- 
mouth, and had been commissioned 
to find out from some military ac- 
quaintances whether there was a 
regulation such as her militia friend 
had mentioned. The youth, not 
knowing how anxiously Gertrude 
waited for his reply, did not hurry 
to fulfil his errand, and thus it was 
some days before Lydia told her 
that the rule about recruiting was 
certainly as the militia officer had 
stated. Lydia, it is to be feared, 
was not without some little feeling 
of satisfaction at- her friend’s dis- 
appointment. She had herself con- 
descended to think of fascinating 
Hardinge, and of course it wouldn’t 
be pleasant to see a man who was 
insensible to her attractions fall a 
victim to her neighbour’s, Miss 
Tarraway, however, by no means 
intended to waste in despair because 
this romance had come to nought. 
Though some years off the guilt 


and ignominy of old-maidenhood, 
she knew, nevertheless, that a good 
many shining hours had been al- 
lowed to slip away unimproved, 
and she was not in the least. dis- 
posed to dally with flowers from 
which no honey was to be gathered, 
With an eye to building her cell, 
she had been, since her visit to 
Colkatton, investigating the Church 
interest of Mr. Norcott’s family, and 
examining herself whether she could 
be content to settle down as the 
lady of a rector or vicar, and whe- 
thera young man‘ who painted in 
oils could be a help meet for her. 
She saw with some little regret that 
Gertrude was unhappy; but then, 
why could not Gertrude do as other 
people had been obliged to do— 
give up romantic fancies, and turn 
her thoughts to designs that were 
practicable ? 

The evening parties which Har- 
dinge had mentioned in his leave- 
taking at Colkatton duly took place, 
He was fairly attentive to Gertrude ; 
but Admiral Tautbrace, who was 
likewise a guest, was so marked in 
his devotion, that if quantity could 
have made up for kind, the love- 
sick lady would have been amply 
compensated. 

“T am sorry to hear that we are 
likely to lose you soon,” said Miss 
Fulford to the Lieutenant, as they 
danced together on one of the even- 
ings. It cost a painful effort to say 
this with any appearance of indiffer- 
ence while her heart was fluttering 
and thumping like a flying beetle 
trying to steer himself along a 
wall. 

“Lose me!” echoed Hardinge. 
“Tthink not. Who says so? It’s 
very kind of you to express regret.” 
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Her heart shook and drummed 
worse than ever. as this answer 
caused a renaissance of hope. She 
could not get on with her quest 
but by putting great force on her- 
self. “Oh, I understood—that is, 
I heard some one say that you had 
only come for a fixed time, and 
would have to go away soon: of 
“course it isn’t correct.” 

“There is a fixed time when I 
must rejoin my regiment; but it 
isn’t soon. I’ve three or four 
months more of this work to do.” 

“Only three or four months ?” 
inquired Gertrude, with an emotion 
which Hardinge did not perceive. 

“Well, three or four months 
make a pretty good spell, It will 
secure “me what remains of the 
winter amusements, give me a 
chance of some trout-fishing, and 
get me off the spring drills. By 
that time, you know, it will be high 
time for me to go in; I feel myself 
getting rusty as it is.” Thus an- 
swered that insensible young man. 
There was only one ray of comfort 
(if comfort it could be called) in 
what he said. The man seemed 
perfectly heart-whole: there was no 
sign of a rival. 

One can suppose how, with this 
trouble upon her, Gertrude chafed 
inwardly at the Admiral’s attentions. 
But, as I have before hinted, it was 
not her nature to let others see much 
of what she felt ; so, spite of the cha- 
grin that was fretting her, she play- 
ed her part with some spirit, replied 
without weariness to the Admiral’s 
remarks, and even found herself able 
to take a few observations of the 
affairs of her friends. 

“T am to have the honour this 
quadrille, am I not?’ said Admiral 
Tautbrace, coming in from the tea- 
room. “They wanted me to sit 
down to a rubber—and there would 
have been plenty of time, as you 
were engaged for so many dances ; 
but I said to myself—‘ If it should 
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detain me only two minutes from 
the side of a certain fair lady that I 
know after she is disengaged, it 
would be a dearly bought amuse- 
ment;’ so I sauntered patiently 
about the rooms, and now have been 
refreshing with a cup of tea, Will 
you come and do likewise? It is 
very hard upon us fellows who have 
passed our youth to have these 
whirligig dances come into fashion. 
I could foot a hornpipe when I was 
a middy, and steer a craft through 
a country-dance as well as any pilot 
going,—hands across, you know, 
down the middle and up again, lots 
of life in that—and now I can man- 
age to walk through a quadrille ; 
but old timbers would never stand 
twirling at that pace. Everything 
getting too fast, by George, I say! 
dancing on shore like teetotums, and 
sending hulls through the ‘ water 
with steam: all a mistake, depend 
on it; we shall have to come back 
to reasonable, sensible ways.” 

“ But the waltz is very delightful, 
I assure you, with a partner who, as 
you say, knows how to steer a 
craft.” 

“Then I shall say no more on 
that head, except to regret that 
when I passed as able to knot, reef, 
and steer, the art of navigating 
a maelstrom was not considered a 
necessary part of education, Our 
friend Miss Tarraway is not dancing 
so much as usual to-night.” 

“No indeed. As Mr. Norcott 
does not dance, Lydia and he ap- 
pear to be enjoying each other's 
company in the sitting-down way.” 
;. “Happy curate! she has given 
up her waltzes to talk to him.” 

Hardinge came to see Gertrude to 
her carriage; but though she was 
glad to lean on his arm for only a 
minute or two, she was too well as- 
sured of his indifference, after the 
tone in which he had spoken of bis 
departure, to go home with a light- 
ened heart because he came to bid 
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her good-night. Her spirit, which 
had endured so well while she was 
under the eyes of others, gave way 
as soon as she was alone, and the 
poor girl wept tears of poignant 
mortification. She felt certain that 
she must love the young officer for 
ever, and could never love any one 
else ; and she began to contemplate 
a heroic martyrdom, and to think 
about “the rose i’ the bud,” and 
* Patience on a monument,” and so 
on. Poor soul! proud science never 
taught her to stray into the doc- 
trines of woman’s rights, but there 
did arise in her breast a little rebel- 
lious feeling against the restrictions 
to which her sex was subject. For, 
when the idea of a martyrdom and 
smiling at grief began to look less 
captivating on further acquaintance, 
she asked herself who could say 
that, tf the notion of falling in love 
with her were once suggested to 
Hardinge, he wouldn’t do it; and 
yet she might not do anything at 
all to make him understand how 
acceptable his affection would be. 
She had heard and read of shrewd 
observers who had penetrated secrets 
like hers, and by a word of well- 
timed exhortation or explanation 
had made everything smooth, and 
ut two people in the way of mak- 
ing each other happy. Was there 
nobody to act the part of the kind 
fairy? Anon she. would lose all 
patience with her beloved for being 
so obtuse and impassible, and then 
blame herself for blaming him, be 
overcome with tenderness, and cr 
again as if her heart would break. 
Mr. Benjamin Saunders, as he rode 
home on the evening before men- 
tioned, did not feel that his visit to 
Colkatton had been very efficacious 
—indeed he felt subdued and dis- 
couraged to a degree with which his 
sanguine nature was not familiar. 
By the time he got home he had 
decided that there were difficulties 
in his way, unlike what he had ever 
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before encountered in paying his 
addresses, and that he was a donkey 
for ever thinking of a thing so hard 
of achievement, This was very like 
giving up the idea altogether; and 
when he began to think of the many 
quarters in which his attentions 
would be acceptable, he felt already 
consoled to some extent, and able to 
put aside his chagrin, He was kind 
and affable to his mother that even- 
ing, told her all about the grate, and 
what he proposed to do with it, and 
entered into two or three business 
matters so as quite to delight the 
poor old lady, who could rot hel 
expressing her satisfaction ; which 
having done at some length, she un- 
fortunately reverted to his flippant 
mention of Miss Fulford the night 
before, and proceeded to point out 
the folly of it. 

“Tt may sound very free and in- 
dependent, my son,” said she, “ but 
I never knowed any good to come of 
it. Gentry folks may bend their- 
selves to we, but us musn’t never 
presume nothing with them. Well 
they know the difference betwixt 
us, and never forgets it. Chayney 
is chayney, and crockery is crock- 
ery.” 

His mortification returned when 
the young man found himself alone 
at night. He asked himself what 
could ever have set him on such a 
quest, and wondered how the deuce 
a sharp fellow like him, who could 
be so successful on his own level, 
should have invited such humilia- 
tion, And then he remembered 
that it was his dream that had 
tempted him; and, his mind once 
turned again to the dream, he couldn’t 
help going over all its scenes, 
which came up now as vividly as 
when they were first presented. 
Once more he realised the blissful 
feelings produced by the vision, and 
felt his whole nature stirred by the 
touch of the old peer, and the sight 
of his coronet. “ After all, could I 
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be so wrong?” inquired Benjamin 
of himself; “ that dream meant some- 
thing—I’ll be hanged if it didn’t! 
There was no promise that all this 
jolly catch of fish was to be had 
without a little trouble and patience, 
or perhaps without a little disappoint- 
ment, only that it is to be had; 
and, by George! it’s worth putting 
up with something for.” His ambi- 
tion revived, you see, as he reflected 
on the dream, and with it came 
a sense of shame at being so easily 
downcast. He had probably begun 
rashly and injudiciously ; he would 
now set to work with more fore- 
thought. A moderate amount of 
rumination showed him that his 
main difficulty arose from his infe- 
rior station in life; and he was 
painfully impressed by his mother’s 
remark about chayney and crockery. 
But then, although there was no 
denying that crockery is crockery, 
it was equally undeniable that 
crockery might by clever alchemy 
be transmuted to chayney. In 
brief, he perceived that the first step 
towards the attainment of his object 
must be social advancement for him- 
self. This would have been difficult 
to most men in his position; but, 
as we have seen, he was bold and 
prompt. He did not let a day pass 
before he put an iron in the fire, as 
he called it. 

Wetton boasted of a club, such as 
clubs in those days were. The 
Wetton Association played cricket 
and made excursions (sometimes 
giving picnics) in the summer; in 
winter it played cards once a-week 
and supped. Its meetings were 
held at the hotel. In order that it 
might be kept going at all, it had 
to be established on a somewhat 
broad basis. The auctioneer, ap- 
praiser, and land-surveyor (one and 
the same person) was a member, so 
was the cashier of the bank, so was 
the teacher of music and church 
organist, so was the young man 


who came originally to lecture at 
the Wetton Institution, and then re- 
mained to instruct youthful Wetton 
in Euclid, trigonometry, the use of 
the Gunter’s chain, and geology. 
But, for all that, it claimed to be a 
very blue-blooded society indeed ; 
and if, like other orders of that kind, 
it occasionally admitted a somewhat 
doubtful candidate from necessity, 
it took care to show that the conde- 
scension was great and exceptional. 
With all their broad base, the mem- 
bers could not produce a decent 
field of cricketers; and in order to 
insure play they were compelled to 
invite young men of all grades, 
down to mechanics and labourers, 
to join the sport, although these 
were notmembers. Now Benjamin, 
after his year at Plymouth, where he 
learned to play cricket if he did 
not acquire much book-lore, was 
frequently honoured by an invita- 
tion to “ play with the club,” which 
he highly prized ; and once or twice 
when Wetton played Muggytown 
or Slushton, he had been of the 
eleven, having some reputation as 
abowler, which reputation was set 
against another reputation which 
he bore of being a forward and not 
particularly agreeable young person. 
Hitherto he had been quite proud 
of this left-handed alliance with the 
club; but now when he began to 
cast about for a lift up the social 
ladder, he felt that the full rights 
of membership must form the first 
rung for him to mount by; accord- 
ingly he began to think over the 
possible means of reaching this 
dignity. His father’s friend, and 
his own early preceptor, the school- 
master, had a son of about Benja- 
min’s age. This son had been 
wrought into a good mathemati- 
cian, and sent to Cambridge, where 
he came out a senior “op.” Before 
taking orders, which was his des- 
tination, he had come home to 
spend a little time with his family ; 
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and the club, unsolicited, had shown 
its sense of the credit which he had 
brought to Wetton by electing him 
a member. Now this young Cory- 
ton (or Carryten as they were com- 
monly called, partly from ignorant 
corruption of the name, and partly 
from the frequency of carrying ten 
in the old gentleman’s instructions) 
was a sort of link between Benja- 
min and the club. They had played 
in the Wetton gutters together, 
stolen apples in concert, been, under 
a common sentence, wellnigh flayed 
(for old Carryten generally left his 
mark upon offenders, and didn’t 
spare his own flesh), and were still 
great friends. Ben was not aware 
of having reflected credit on his na- 
tive place except by his appearance 
and general style; but in every 
other respect he might aspire to the 
club as well as Coryton. He thought, 
too, it would only be reasonable of 
his friend to propose him, and so 
he asked him to do him that favour. 


Coryton, although he could do any- 
thing with figures and quantities 
short of squaring the circle, was very 
much Benjamin’s inferior in point 


of assurance. He would have pre- 
ferred at most times not to put him- 
self forward in the affairs of the 
club; but, elected as he had been, 
and: that very recently, he saw a 
peculiar impropriety in attempting 
to introduce another member from 
his own stratum of society. Thus 
he was made excessively uncomfort- 
able by Benjamin’s request, and 
hardly knew how to answer it. 
“Look here, Ben,” he said, after 
some hesitation; “ don’t fancy, old 
chap, that I wouldn’t be delighted 
to have you a member, because I 
would, and you ought to know that 
I would; but you know I doubt 
if my bringing you forward would 
be the best means to insure success. 
Your chance of election would be 
much better if your name were put 
up by one of the older members,” 
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“Perhaps so; but who, except 
yourself, is likely to do it for me? 
Why, dash it, Tom, you’re as good 
a member as any of ’em, and have 
just as much right to propose a can- 
didate.” 

“ Let that be granted,” answered 
the senior “op;” “still, proposing 
is a different thing from electing, 
Say that I enter your name, I must 
have a co-efficient, a seconder, you 
know—and who will he be? If 
they take offence, and look upon 
me as an irrational quantity pre- 
suming on the favour they have 
shown me, we shall never make the 
proposal binominal : that is, my boy, 
we shall not get the two names 
necessary for candidature, far less 
shall we command the series that 
will secure election.” 

The impetuous Benjamin could 
not help seeing some reason in this, 
but he did not choose at once to 
acknowledge it, and he vented his 
vexation as if he had still to com- 
plain of Coryton’s indisposition to 
help him. “ By George !” he said, 
flinging away hia segar impatiently, 
“it seems a fellow might just as 
well be without a friend as have 
one.” 

“That is as much as to say that 
to have and not to have is the same 
thing, which is absurd. Given 
your friend, he is a unit, and valu- 
able in his degree ; but the problem 
is to find a multiplier that shall 
make you friends of the body of the 
club, and I don’t, at this moment, 
see my way to the solution of it. 
What do you say to consulting my 
father? Father ll tell us what we 
had best do, and will help an old 
scholar if he can.” 

“ Wumph,” replied Benjamin ; 
“of course I’ve no objection to 
consulting the old gent, if I can 
only get him in a favourable hu- 
mour.”’ 

“ Well, then, Ben, he is likely to 
be expanded and raised to the nth 
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power of graciousness to-morrow 
evening, when the tradesmen’s club 
are going to present him with a 
snuff- box; catch him after that, 
and he’ll be cleared of fractions and 
surds, and prepared to be dealt with 
by any process that you like.” 

“I’m a member of that club,” re- 
sponded Ben, “and can go if like.” 
(He didn’t like, though.) 

“Then go by all means. I shan’t 
be there, because I don’t belong to 
‘em. But you, being homologous, 
should attend and do him honour; 
when he’s radiant, extract his opin- 
ion, and obtain his goodwill.” 

“ All right,’ said Bem; and he 
went to give notice that he would 
be at supper. But Tom Coryton 
went to meet his father, who would 
be then just on his way home from 
the schoolhouse, to talk to him 
about this embarrassing matter. 


Tom was in high favour after hav- 
ing taken so good a degree, as may 
be supposed: the old gentleman’s 


countenance brightened at the sight 
of him ; he got a favourable hearing 
for his little trouble, and was, more- 
over, gratified by his parent’s entire 
approval of the manner in which he 
had met Mr. Saunders’s request. 

“ Right, Thomas, right: every- 
where but here you are Mr. Coryton, 
the Bachelor of Arts, and high-class 
mathematician; and here, too, I 
hope, my son, you’ll some day hold 
up your head with the best of ’em. 
But just now people won’t forget 
that your old father is the writing- 
master, and they’d look down upon 
you for that if you were the head 
of a college. Wait a little; you'll 
be a clergyman before long, and I 
shall be out of your way. Then 
they'll forget about your origin, and 
be ready enough to recognise you.” 

“Don’t talk that way, father, 
please,” entreated Tom. “I don’t 
want to be anything grander than 
you and mother, and I don’t wish 
for any worship or any station where 
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you can’t be a witness, and where 
we shan’t all be on the same level, 
just as we are now.” 

“ You'll feel otherwise by-and-by, 
perhaps, my son,” answered old 
Carryten, who was _ nevertheless 
touched by Tom’s honest feeling. 
“ But about Ben Saunders, now; I 
would lend him a hand for his old 
father’s sake, if I knew how. I'll 
think about it. Pity that Ben isn’t 
pleasanter. He wishes for people’s 
good opinion, I’m sure, but he 
doesn’t go quite the way to get it. 
I'll think it over, Tom, I'll think it 
over, my son.” And Tom knew 
very well that his father’s interest 
was gained for his friend. 

It was a fortunate thing for 
young Saunders that he was in- 
duced to attend the tradesmen’s 
meeting. A very unfavourable im- 
pression would have been given if, 
on this first meeting of the society 
after his father’s death, and on 
this opportunity of doing honour to 
his old schoolmaster and his father’s 
friend, he had absented himself, as . 
he certainly had intended to do; 
for he thought that now when he 
was resolved to move on a higher 
level, the less he had to do with the 
old low level the better—which, I 
am afraid, was no proof of his fit- 
ness for social promotion. At all 
events, there he was, and nobody 
had a right to suppose that he didn’t 
come with all his heart. The 
members, all in their simple way, 
evinced sympathy with him, and 
he was asked to be one of the half- 
dozen picked members who stood 
out to receive old Carryten, the 
guest of the evening. Ben was 
rather pleased that he had come. 
He couldn’t help being friendly 
when everybody was so cordial; 
and I fancy that he made himself 
very agreeable, pulling out a cigar 
when they were all taking their 
pipes, and damning the infernal 
punch, which he said was made with 
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British rum and rotten lemons— 
not being considered ill breeding, 
but rather a proof of familiarity 
with the beau monde, 

The presentation of the snuff-box 
was done by the president, a jolly 
old hardware man, who, in tendering 
the gift and proposing old Carryten’s 
health, didn’t try to be a bit fine, 
but spoke up just as he would on 
any ordinary night ; and, prompted 
by a full and honest heart, was 
very effective. “ We are wishful,” 
said the chairman in the course of 
his address, “ of showing our regard 
and esteem for a gentleman, an old 
friend, who has been amongst us 
now more ’n thirty year—ay, more 
’n thirty year (for the time shoots 
away). ‘There isn’t but one or two 
in the room besides me can mind 
his coming, but every one in 
the room ’ll say ’twas a fortinate 
thing he did come. To the older 
ones he has proved an honest and 
kind friend, and the younger have 
learned to respect him as an in- 
. structor so well as to love him as 
a friend, for there isn’t one under 
thirty but have passed under his 
hand.” (Great applause and drum- 
ming on the table at this last 
remark, Mr. Saunders contributing 
liberally to the noise.) “Thewse 
that-cried loudest wasn’t, I, believe, 
always they that got beat the 
hardest, though, perhaps, ‘they 
wanted it the most.” (Mr. Saunders 
silenced. Cheers from quarters 
that had been quiet before.) “ Well, 
as I was saying, young and old 
have good reason to respect and 
valley him, independent of what 
we as a body feel. But it is as 
the clerk of this club that we are 
now regarding of him—a club that 
has been prospering for more than 
twenty year, and a club that, I 
may safely say, never would have 
prospered, nor never would have 
lasted to this day at all, if it hadn’t 
been for the good management, and 
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good sense, and good feeling of our 
friend what I am speaking of., Mr. 
Carryten, sir, in the namd of the 
club, which feels greatly beholden 
to you, I request you to accept of 
this box, a trifle in itself, but a 
weighty matter if you take account 
of all the hearty goodwill that we 
give ‘long with it. May you live 
many, many years, sir, to make use 
of this small present, and may every 
new year find you increased in 
prosperity and in public estima- 
tion.” The speaker then made a 
graceful allusion to the honours ac- 
quired by Mr. Tom Coryton, and 
drank to the health and prosperity 
of Mr. Coryton and family. 

Old Carryten’s hand trembled a 
good deal as he received the box, 
and he spent some time looking 
over it and admiring it, and then 
expressing his admiration of some 
of its workmanship, and of the gra- 
cious inscription, te those who sat 
next him, while the whole company 
hemmed and blew their noses and 
fidgeted until he should get on his 
legs, which he was in no particular 
hurry to do. 


‘¢ A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew.” 


That was true enough ; but then he 
wasn’t always severe and stern, and 
he wasn’t always stern when he was 


severe. I have known him some- 
times, when taking the rind off a 
young gentleman’s loins (for, bless 
you, we were not squeamish about 
a little excoriation in those days), 
convulse his pupils—the subject of 
his discipline excepted—with irre- 
sistible jokes. And, when he was 
clear of the school altogether, it was 
astonishing what good company he 
could be, what fun there was in 
him, what capital stories he could 
tell. He had a fair tenor voice, too, 
though it had begun to crack by 
this time, and was commonly asked 
for a song or two on festive occa- 
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sions. He was certainly not liable 
in a general way to be overcome by 
his feelings ; but somehow, on this 
occasion he not only postponed as 
long as he could the acknowledg- 
ment of the flattering gift, but when 
he did get up, he took refuge at first 
in a little fun. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “T have been in the habit of 
giving boxes for many ears, but 
never till this year has a box like 
this been given to me,’ This 
brightened the whole company again 
in a moment; there was scarcely a 
pair of ears among them that didn’t 
tingle at the jeu d’esprit. The 
laughter was loud, and the applause 
very hearty. The merriment had 
a composing effect on the speaker, 
who, being quite in his element, 
spoke of his early acquaintance with 
Wetton, and told one or two of his 
very best stories, with voice imita- 
tions, about some of the local char- 
acters. Though this was very effect- 
ive, and delighted his audience, he 
knew very well that he was only 
postponing the dreaded response to 
the genial old hardware-man’s gra- 
cious personalities. It had to be 
made, however, and as soon as he 
got on that subject, it was evident 
that he would, even in the presence 
of his old scholars, betray a weak- 
ness most derogatory to the character 
which he had hitherto maintained 
among them. He made two orthree 
acknowledgments, very feebly, and 
in a somewhat broken voice; took 
a pinch of snuff and a sip of punch ; 
went at it again; got out one or two 
sentences with great gulps in them ; 
and at last old Carryten broke 
down utterly and ignominiously, 
subsided into his seat and covered 
his eyes with his hands, while the 
table rang wjth plaudits, Kentish 
fire, the “jingling of glasses, and 
finally a very boisterous perform- 
ance of the chorus, “For he is a 
jolly good fellow.” Poor old Carry- 
ten! perhaps if more kindness had 
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come his way before, more expres- 
sion of feeling might have come out 
of him! But how could that have 
been, I should like to know? To all 
of my generation, and to all our 
mothers, who saw our welts anc 
bruises, he was the very impersona- 
tion of cane and rod. He has cut 
the buttons from my jacket afore- 
time, and sent me to my seat with 

my shirt sticking to my back. All 
admitted that, he would drive know- 
ledge into any mind whatever cap- 
able of receiving it, and I suspect 
that Maga’s compositors have been 
indebted to him for the legible 
MSS. of more than one contributor ; 
but it has taken a long life to raise 
in my mind a suspicion even that 
any feeling softer than fear and 
obedience would have been accept- 
able from his scholars. And yet 
when I come now to think of that 
night at the tradesmen’s club, and 
the old fellow’s emotion, it strikes 
me that he may have had a sense of 
a hard and laborious life devoted to 
duty according to his lights, with 
mighty small material reward, and 
with only the consciousness that he 
was useful in his generation to sup- 
port him; also, that deep down in 
his breast, under the stony and 
scarifying strata, lay a yearning for 
an encouraging word or two, for 
some small appreciation of the 
devotion which kept him like a 
mill-horse for ever at his grinding 
labour. 

Well, everybody was affected, 
and, fortunately for Mr, Saunders, 
it was his allotted duty to break the 
awkward silence by rising to pro- 
™ the health of Mrs. Coryton 

e subduing influence of the recent 


scene kept him within bounds, and 
he made his little speech very nicely, 
and was rewarded by a glance out 
of old Coryton’s eyes such as he had 
never before seen proceeding from 
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master wrung everybody’s hand at 
parting, and when Saunders offered 
his company on the walk home it 
was graciously accepted. In that 
auspicious quarter of an hour the 
young man opened his mind. 

“T don’t think,” said the old 
gentleman, “that it would be well 
for either you or Tom, Benjamin, 
that he should be your proposer,— 
and he gave reasons for this opinion 
similar to those whigh Tom had 
given. ‘ But,” added he, “ perhaps 
if Tom can’t manage it, I can. I 
assure you we both desire to serve 
you,—he an old friend, I an old 
scholar; and, provided you obtain 
your wish, I don’t suppose you 
mind exactly by what agency ‘the 
thing is worked, Leave it to me. 
And now, good night: I hope the 
evening has been as pleasant to you 
as it has been to me.” 

Ben knew that old Carryten 
wouldn’t talk in that way unless he 
saw his way pretty clearly to attain- 
ment; but how he was to pass a not 
quite eligible friend into a society of 
which he wasn’t himself a member 
wasn’t quite apparent. He went to 
sleep, however, very tranquilly upon 
the assurance which he had re- 
-eeived, but before doing so, had 
very much fortified his resolution to 
realise the dream. 

We will not follow, old Carryten 
through his negotiations on Ben- 
_jamin’s behalf. There might be 
some amusement in doing so, but it 
would carry us too far from the 
trunk-line of our story. His mode 
of operating was this, There were 
‘in Wetton, as there are in most 
places, certain .gentlemen who 
‘managed to participate in the 
-amusements and indulgences that 
‘were to be had there, without being 


as remarkable for prompt payment : 


«as for prompt fruition, Such as 
‘these, one raay be sure, were in the 
club, and were its most regular at- 
.tendants ; and they were also in the 
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books of a good many tradesmen, 
whom to reconcile to the system of 
small profits and slow returns was 
a feat which they all achieved with 
more or less brillianey, though 
sometimes at the imminent risk of 
being “ taken by the insolent foe.” 
Now, the schoolmaster, from his 
long intimacy with Saunders’s 
affairs, knew pretty well who they 
were ‘that stood indebted to the 
estate, He knew also that some 
of the debtors were of the free. 
and-easy class which I have just 
mentioned. He contrived to let a 
few of tlrem know that the books 
of the estate were likely soon to 
be put in the hands of a man of 
business, with a view of clearing off 
all old scores, and starting afresh 
under the new owners. He like- 
wise hinted at Mr. Benjamin Saun- 
ders’s ambition to be elected a mem- 
ber of the worshipful society known 
as the Wetton Club; whereat these 
exclusive aristocrats laughed scorn- 
fully, asked if he didn’t wish he 
might get it (which was then con- 
sidered a smart form of speech), 
and remarked, that though the club 
had got denced low, yet, by Jupiter ! 
it hadn’t quite come down to that 
yet. The better part of their nature, 
however, prevailed, when they per- 
ceived that to do Saunders a kind- 
ness might secure for the doer of it 
exemption from the pressure that 
was to be apprehended ; and two 
or three of these genial fellows, after 
putting aside the crabbed air with 
which they first pretended to meet 
the proposal, entered heartily into 
the design, and even vied with each 
other in showing their zeal for it. 
These were really the ruling mem- 
bers of the club, who were there 
continually, fussing aud complain- 
ing and managing. They knew 
how to beat about and get promises 
not to oppose; also how to bring 
on the election at a favourable time. 
In short, they carried in their man ; 
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and though a good many inde- 
pendent members raged and stormed 
afterwards, yet, as the rules had in 
a fashion been complied with, they 
were given to understand that it 
was their own fault if they didn’t 
attend and black-ball. It ended in 
growling only, and the growling 
died away, and Mr. Benjamin Saun- 
ders had his foot on the ladder, 
This step achieved, our hero of 
the dream followed it up by dis- 
sociating himself more and more 
from the business, except the office 
part thereof, and by being seen now 
and then out with the harriers on a 
good-looking horse. Through his 
exhibitions of himself on the out- 
side of this same horse arose a little 
adventure, which he looked upon 
as arranged by the good genius who 
had sent him the dream, but which 
did not seem so fortunate to the 
other actors in it as it did to him. 
He was out on the road one after- 
noon, when he met a drayman who 
was conveying two huge logs of 
timber to his building yard. The 
logs were lashed on to a rest formed 
by timbers, which were supported 
by the axles of two pairs of im- 
mense wheels, such as the reader 
has often seen used in a similar 
way. Benjamin stopped the dray- 
man, to whom he had something to 
say; but his steed fidgeted so at 
the neighbourhood of the tall wheels 
that it was a difficult matter to con- 
verse, and a good deal of time was 
lost through the animal edging 
away, and then being forced up 
again, While this little scene was 
going on, a lady on horseback hove 
in sight, as the Admiral would have 
said, and came on at a canter to- 
wards the dray. When she was 
near enough to be distinguished, 
the youth saw that it was Miss 
Fulford ; upon which recognition. he 
coloured very much, ceased to attend 
to the man, and patting and sooth- 
ing his horse, tried to make it stand 


quiet while the young lady passed. 
But the rapid approach of another 
horse is not calculated to make a 
horse already restive remain motion- 
less. His plunged and sidled more 
and more, But did not prevent him 
from showing the efforts he was 
making to subdue these capers, nor. 
from raising his hat as the young. 
lady passed. Whether Miss Fual- 
ford knew him or not was not clear; 
but she had reined in her horse to: 
a walk as she came up to the un- 
sightly vehicle, and, keeping to the 
side opposite to Benjamin and his 
gyrations, slightly inclined her head 
in acknowledgment of his salute ; 
then, thanks to the steadiness of the 
beast which carried her, which did 
little more than prick his ears, she 
got clear of the obstruction, and 
stretched into a canter again, So 
far well; but her groom, wha had 
not slackened his pace, and who. 
attempted to dash past, was not 
destined to be so successful, The 
groom’s horse shied wildly at the 
wheels, and, upon being pressed, 
made a sharp wheel with his 
fore legs in the air, which brought 
the rider off upon the top rail 
of a gate, across which he fell 
heavily, while the animal  gal- 
loped off. By the time Saunders 
and the carter got up to him, he 
had fallen to the ground. The man 
could speak to them in, gasps, but 
he was evidently severely shaken, | 
and in great pain. Several of his 
ribs, he said, were broken. Now,. 
it was a question what was to be 
done ; for, after they had supported | 
him into a sitting posture against 
the gate, and picked up his hat and 
replaced it upon his head, he said 
he could not sit upon Saunders’s.. 
horse if he were lifted thereon. Then 
the drayman said he knew of no: 
better plan than to make a bed of 
some hay which he carried with 
him for his horses, spread it on the. 
logs, and let the poor fellow be’ 
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stretched upon it till they couid 
reach a wayside inn about half a 
mile on. While they were by very 
slow motions raising him to this 
rude bed (for he was in great agony, 
and could hardly bear to be touched), 
Miss Fulford, who had missed her 
attendant and turned to see what 
had become of him, rode up. 

“He'll go home safe enough, 
Miss; he won’t come to no hurt,” 
feebly moaned the poor man, in 
reply to her alarmed “Good heavens, 
Corder! what is this ?” 

“ Dear me, never mind the horse ; 
are you much hurt ?” 

“ Feared I be, Miss.” 

Then Mr. Saunders explained the 
manner of the accident, and what 
they proposed to do,—to which, as 
no alternative presented itself, she 
was fain to assent. He also said 
that he would ride forward to the 
little inn, send a more comfortable 
conveyance if he could get one, and 
order a bed to be prepared for the 
sufferer. Permitting him to do so, 
Miss Fulford said she would remain 
with the dray. A little way on, 
Saunders met a farmer returning in 
his tax-cart from town, and made 
him promise to turn back and bring 
up the injured groom when he 
should meet the dray. He then 
pticked on to the inn, called out 
the landlady, and told her to pre- 
pare a bed. Jt was some time 
before the tax-cart came up, for 
Corder could not bear to be driven 
at more than a slow walk. They 
lifted the patient carefully out, and 
promised to have him as tenderly 
undressed and put to bed till a 
doctor should arrive. Miss Ful- 
ford’s intention had been to remain 
at the inn till a carriage could be 
sent for her; but a sight of the 
house showed this to be impossible. 
There were fellows drinking all over 
the place, and a decent sitting-room 
was not to be had. Saunders said 
that he would have been quite ready 
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to stay, but then Miss Fulford would 
have had to ride home alone; and, 
through the delay caused by the 
accident, it was getting late, and 
would be dusk before she could 
reach Colkatton. There was nothing 
for it but that Benjamin should at- 
tend her. If he would have taken 
the groom’s place, and followed her 
at a distance, the arrangement might 
have been very well; but there 
was no chance of that. Benjamin 
thought that he would be able 
to lift her on to her horse; but 
she, too quick for him, went to 
the stock and swung herself into 
the saddle in a moment, earning a 
commendation from the ostler, who 
said, as he drew his hand across his 
upper lip after letting go her reins, 
“Yew be a lightsome one, Miss; 
darned if yew ban’t. Yew oft tobe 
in Powell’s trewp, yew did. I’ve 
a seed heavier maidens that they 
thought wo’th puttin’ into panta- 
lewns,” But it is a question whether 
this panegyric was not due entirely 
to the fear she was in of Benjamin 
touching even the sole of her boot. 
She had an instinctive perception 
that he was a person to be kept at 
a considerable distance. Ben, how- 
ever, by this time quite understood 
the necessity of greatly restraining 
himself, and intended this time to 
make an impression by extreme 
deference, curbing his vivacious 
fancy. And when he got a chance 
of saying anything at all, he said 
nothing that any one could object 
to; but his chances were exceed- 
ingly limited, for Miss Fulford 
kept at something more than a 
canter wherever the ground permit- 
ted of it; and in a very short time 
they were in the outskirts of Wet- 
ton, and at the door of Mr. Pound 
the Apothecary and Surgeon. That 
practitioner himself immediately 
appeared at the door of his phar- 
macy, and received directions, first, 
to go himself to see her servant 
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immediately ; second, to send for a 
carriage for herself; third, to let one 
of his men lead her horse to Colkat- 
ton; fourth, to afford Miss Fulford 
the shelter of his house till the 
carriage should be ready. On the 
appearance of Pound’s man she 
lighted off her horse, thanked Mr. 
Saunders very impressively for the 
great trouble he had been at on her 
account, said she would not detain 
him another minute, and disap- 
peared into the house. Thus, you 
see, she shook off her cavalier al- 
most as soon as they were among 
the houses: Pound, the most pru- 
dent of pestle-drivers, would be 
sure to make no remark concerning 
her being so escorted: and so the 
whole annoying adventure would 
be at an end, with no gossiping 
body cognisant of it. But Gertrude 
reckoned without her host. Ow- 
ing to the pace at which she had 
travelled, there was still plenty of 
light in the sky when she reached 
Wetton, and there was a pair of 
eyes in the window of the house 
opposite to Pound’s, which in a 
moment perceived all the circum- 
stances of the arrival. Old Mrs. Yeo, 
the owner of the house, was infirm 
and purblind: she could seldom go 
to church, and she could not see to 
read; so she received a visit once 
or twice a-week from the vicar or 
his curate, who read to her, and 
gave her ghostly advice and com- 
fort. Thus Mr. Norcott was with 
her at this time, but the eyes I 
spoke of didn’t belong to him—then. 
Moreover, Mrs, Yeo was aunt—lI 
believeI ought to say grand-aunt— 
to Miss Lydia Tarraway, and that 
young lady it was, who, having 
accidentally called in to see how her 
dear old aunty did, was the owner 
of the eyes in question. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that she 
suppressed an exclamation which 
would have been highly inoppor- 
tune while the reading was going on, 


“ What can Gertrude Fulford be 
about ?” said Lydia to herself. She 
perceived the manner of Saunders’s 
dismissal, and guessed that the 
occurrence must have been acci- 
dental; at the same time she con- 
sidered it only her duty to regard 
it as “strange.” Her feeling to- 
wards Gertrude was friendly rather 
than otherwise. She had quite 
retired from the Hardinge contest, 
since it was ascertained that the 
Lieutenant’s days in Wetton were 
numbered, and that Norcott had an 
uncle, a bishop, and a cousin, in 
the House of Commons; for there 
would be many rivals in this quest 
also, and fine exercise for Lydia’s 
talents. She did not imagine that 
there was the smallest chance of 
Gertrude’s obtaining Hardinge’s re- 
gard; but then why was Gertrude 
80 silly and so vain as to fancy that 
she could captivate a man who was 
probably pre-engaged, and at any 
rate not going to Jose his heart. in 
Wetton! It must have been im- 
patience at her friend’s manifest 
folly, or else I know not what it 
was, that made Lydia feel quite a 
complacent glow when she saw the 
riders together at Pound’s gate, and 
made her resolve with the severity 
of a censor that the matter might 
be the means of conveying a Jesson 
against overweening pretensions. 
When Mr. Norcott escorted her 
home in the dusk of the evening, 
she told him what she had seen. 

“Tt must have been just an acci- 
dental meeting,” said the curate. 
“They must have come up at the 
same moment to speak to Mr. Pound. 
People are always wanting some- 
thing of him.” 

“No,” said Lydia, “that wasn’t 
it, ’m sure. I saw them ride into 
the town together, without doubt. 
What on earth can have brought 
them into company?” 

“Oh, some odd chance or other. 
Is the thing worth noticing ?” 
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“ Not if Miss Fulford speaks of 
it herself. We shall see. Perhaps 
she will explain all about it. It 7s 
odd, isn’t it ?” 

Miss Fulford, as we have seen, 
did not speak of the matter herself. 
‘She was annoyed at it having oc- 
curred, and she believed that no- 
body had noticed it; so she was 
glad to banish it from her thoughts. 
Mr. Saunders, on the contrary, saw 
in this incident his good fortune 
working its way to the fulfilment 
of his ~ desires, “To think now,” 
said he to himself, “of my actually 
riding alone with her for three or 
four miles, and attending of her to 
the little inn! This is getting on 
‘at a great pace: she’ll get over her 
shyness after a bit; if I should have 
the luck to meet her once or twice 
more. I’m awake.” And he was 
silly enough to talk to one or two 
of his associates about having rid- 
den with Miss Fulford, suppress- 
ing the circumstances to which the 
ride was due, so as to make them 
open their eyes wide and say to 
one another after he left them, 
“ My eye! Ben’s a gettin’ on, 
isn’t he? he'll be to court next; 
clever chap, Ben.” 

It was about this time that I sat, 
one evening, at a meeting of the 
club, apart on a sofa with the curate, 
neither of us caring to play cards. 
We were talking of the strange 
coincidences that happen in this 
world, and then it was that Norcott 
confided to me that curious story of 
Lieutenant Hardinge’s dream. I 
thought it one of the most re- 
markable things I had ever heard, 
and said I should like to make a 
note of the particulars to keep by 
me. I knew the Plymouth Hotel 
well, and asked whether the curate 
could give the number of the room, 
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which he said was 26, Hardinge 
having once or twice named the 
number, as if impressing it on his . 
own memory, and saying, “ It’s the 
number of the Cameronians: | 
shall recollect it by that.” I ob- 
served that these foreshadowings, 
or warnings, or whatever they were, 
certainly passed our comprehension ; 
when Saunders, who had been 
lounging opposite to us, apparently 
studying a sporting paper, jumped 
up at my words, and came across 
towards us, asking if we were talk- 
ing about visions and prophecies, 
and what they were, as he took a 
deep interest in such matters, Of 
course we were not inclined to tell 
him of the story, to renew his grief, 
so the curate put him off by saying 
that we had been discussing a cer- 
tain dream which had been remark- 
ably and exactly fulfilled. “ Ful- 
filled, eh?” answered he, little 
imagining what the subject of the 
dream was. “ You know instances, * 
then, of dreams having been ex- 
actly fulfilled: good. I have no 
doubt they come quite true some- 
times, I could tell, if I liked, of 
a very odd dream that seems likely 
to come to pass, only they say you 
spoil all if you tell it.” Of course 
I know now what was then in Mr. 
Benjamin’s mind. 

Admiral Tautbrace was very fond 
of his garden. He understood 
gardening, and worked himself at it 
a part of most days on which he 
was free of engagements. He em- 
ployed as his assistant a queer old 
fellow, who was quite a character 
in the neighbourhood,—observani, 
shrewd, droll after his fashion, and 
quick at repartee. Uncle* Jack 
Varco — or old Plummybag, as 
he was profanely called, because 
* plum” means soft, as an air cush- 








_*Thave met many countrymen who supposed that to call elderly people 


Uncle and Aunt was an American invention. 


Those who are acquainted with 


the south-western peninsula of this island must know very well from whence 


the Americans derived the custom. 
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ion, risen bread, &., and Uncle 
Jack had been afflicted with dropsy 
soon after his conversion—rejoiced 
in the reputation of having been 
somewhat of a reprobate in time 
past; but in my recollection he had 
been a saint—a liberal saint, that is, 
for he still enjoyed his joke, did not 
pull long faces, and was not parti- 
cularly hard on his neighbours save 
in the way of sarcasm, to which he 
had always been addicted, even in 
his carnal days. The religious de- 
nominations down there in the west 
might say, as the evil spirits did, 
that their name is legion, for they 
are many. Uncle Jack’s per- 
suasion called itself Brienite, after 
one O’Brien, its founder. Sailors 
when on shore, I have observed, dis- 
like constrained intercourse with 
inferiors (of which they have more 
than enough, perhaps, on the quar- 
ter-deck), and take to these privi- 
leged oddities, with whom they can 
be familiar without loss of dignity. 
The two were very busy one day 
among the beds, and Uncle Jack, 
having made mention of “ Thicky 
there, Saunders’s boey,” as he irre- 
verently termed our friend Ben- 
jamin, said, “ What do ’ee think I 
heerd about en, then, sir?” 

“ Infernal young cub! how should 
[ know? Well, what did you hear, 
Jack ?” 

“T should say before telling of it, 
that it didn’t come from no reliable 
witness, and if there was only Tom- 
my Triggs’s word for it, I shouldn’t 
ha’ believed it.” 

*“ Who the Hades (?) is Tommy 
Triggs ?” 

“My dear, I’m afeard you've 
a named the very place where they 
could tell ’ee most about en. Tle’s 
a fine carriter that there Tommy. 
Whupped he’ve a been, and caged 
and ironed, to say nothin’ of a short 
visit to Buttiney Bay along of a 
hoss job. There’s little he dothn’t 
knaw.” 


“Rascal! and there’s something 
else about him, Jack, that I know 
without your telling me.” 

“ What's that, my dear?” 

“Why, Dll answer for it that, 
with allthose accomplishments, the 
fellow’s been a Brienite preacher.” 

“Can’t say, my dear, whe’er a 
was or not, or whe’er a had any re- 
ligion at all. What I do know of 
en is that a was once the Cap’n of 
a man-o’-war: easier to onderstand 
that than his bein’ of a preacher.” 

“ Easier to understand that, you 
old villain! What the devil do you 
mean ?” 

“My dear, I knaws nothin’ of 
myself, how should I? but I’ve 
heerd say, perhaps ontruly, that 
some of ’em wull cuss and swear, 
and call names like troopers, and be 
guilty of much perfaneness: now 
that’s exacly Tom Triggs’s carriter.”’ 

“ Hark ye, Uncle Jack, you'll do 
well to keep those sentiments for 
the shore; for I'll be” (something) 
“if you wouldn’t get your old back 
well scored afloat if you talked in 
that impudent way.” 

“Likely I might. I’ve a been 
a-shipboard, and knaw somethin’ 
of the doings.” 

“Convict vessel ?” 

“ No, measter, no. What I’ve a 
seed hev been in a very humble 
way. I never persoomed to make 
out that us had a sailed together 
—me a.d Tommy, I means, of 
kewse.” 

“T daresay, bless you. But now 
about this rascal, this Mr. Triggs.” 

“ Well, this rascal, as you calls 
en—unfortinate sinner, as I calls 
en — was a drinkin’ last) Friday 
arternoon to Hannah Sibley’s, dree 
mile out upon the Slushton road, 
and he saith he seed Miss Gar- 
trude, you knaw, the young mis- 
tuss” (winking, and pointing his 
finger over his shoulder towards 
Colkatton) 

“ He saw, and be dashed (?) tohim! 
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Well, yes, yes; what did the fellow 
see {” 

“T was agwain to tell ’ee, onny 
you stopped me. The fella said 
that he seed the young lady (dear 
sweet maiden her is, tew, I vow to 
gewdness)——” 

“Get on, old man—go ahead, 
make sail, will you ?” 

oe | wall, if you'll leave me to, 
except making sails, which I can’t 
do; I wish L could. St. Paul, you 
knaw 

“Bless St. Paul! You're doing 
this on purpose, you old rascal! y 
(Then, calming conten 3 with a great 
effort)—* Now, I say, Uncle Jack, 
let’s have it; that’s a good man.’ 

“My, my! I hope you'll be for- 
gove. Well, a said he seed Miss 
Gartrude out there a-ridin’ w ith 
young Benny—onny they two.” 

“ An infernal lying villain! How 
could you think of repeating such 
an infamous story ?” 

“Upon Tommy’s word, sartainly, 
’twasn’t worthy to be tould again ; 
but I onderstand the young sprig 
Insself hev a been sayin’ somethin’ 
of the same soart.” 

“He has, has he? Then he 
stands as-good a chance of a rope’s- 
ending as any man between the four 
seas. An impudent——” (a few 








choice imprecations, the details of 


which are not suited to these pages). 

Immediately after the above con- 
versation, the flag-officer, firig min- 
ute oaths, retired into the house, 
while old Plummybag let his coun- 
tenance relax into a grin that might 
have belonged to a hearty laugh, 
but was not attended by any sound 
whatever. 

As he doffed his garden -dress, 
and rigged himself, as he called it, 
for town, it occurred to Admiral 
Tautbrace that his position in enter- 
ing into judgment with Mr. Saun- 
ders would be much strengthened 
if he had some accurate informa- 
tion as to the real facts. These 
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could be ascertained nowhere so ' 
well as at Colkatton; and he was 
glad of an excuse for calling there. 
Thither, accordingly, he first took 
his way; and there he found the 
ladies much out of sorts, the younger 
one especially so, who ‘had learned 
from Miss Tarraway’s innuendos 
rather than her words that she was 
acquainted with the adventure, and 
who had been made aware of this 
annoying fact at a time and in a 
company when and where it was 
impossible to reply or explain. In- 
deed Gertrude was greatly morti- 
fied and very angry. There was no 
need for the Admiral to beat cauti- 
ously about, for the ladies were only 
too glad to unburden themselves 
of their grief, and to tell him the 
whole story of the affair as it really 
occurred, He had heard of Corder’s 
accident, but not of the attendant 
circumstances; now he understood 
the whole matter, and would take 
care that people whose opinion was 
worth anything should understand 
it too. Not knowing how Lydia had 
come by her imperfect information, 
he thought the whole gossip was 
owing to Mr. Saunders’s indiscreet 
boasting. So he took his leave, say- 
ing that he would go now and take 
steps for having a proper version 
of the tale put in circulation, and 
quietly intending to go also and 
administer a caution to the offender. 
He called on the clergyman of the 
parish, on the curate, and on one 
or two other persons, who posses- 
sed either local influence or long 
tongues, and gave the proper version 
of the story, not without inveighing 
against Mr. Benjamin Saunders’s idi- 
otic vanity, and hinting at the retri- 
bution which was probably in store 
forhim. Some of the persons whom 
he went to enlighten had never 
heard the story at all; but among 
those who had heard it was Mr. 
Norcott, who felt himself guilty, not 
for having spoken of the subject, 
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or having even imagined that there 
could be anything in it worth speak- 
ing about, but because he had too 
quietly permitted Miss Tarraway to 
deceive herself (so the honest fellow 
put it) as to its having been other 
than one of the most simpie of acci- 
dents. He never thought of blam- 
ing Lydia, to whose weaknesses he 
was getting particularly blind. The 
Admiral then took his way towards 
the large gates, over which were 
written on a great wooden arch that 
spanned the entrance, Saunders, 
Stone-Mason, Bricklayer, Builder, 
and Contractor, and stepped into 
the little office adjacent thereto, 
where he saw Mr. Benjamin behind 
the desk, having some earnest busi- 
ness talk with a gentleman of the 
town who stood outside the same 
desk, and John Bray, the foreman, 
who was in attendance. On observ- 
ing who it was that darkened the 
sloorway, Ben came smirking for- 
ward, requested the Admiral to take 
a seat, and he would have the plea- 
sure of taking his orders in a-very 
few minutes: but the Admiral said 
there was no hurry: he had a short 
business to do elsewhere, and would 
return ; so he went out again, rather 
to Ben’s disappointment, who 
thought perhaps he might forget 
to call again, or be prevented from 
doing so. There was, however, no 
danger of his forgetting ; only as he 
had now ascertained that Mr. Saun- 
ders was within his reach, which 
he had feared might not be the case, 
he thought he would take a turn 
or two outside, measure the young 
man’s offence, and consider how he 
should be dealt with. Some people 
would have looked into these little 
matters before seeking the delin- 
quent, but that was not the Admi- 
ral’s way. A little reflection showed 
him that Ben had been guilty of 
only indiscretion, or at the worst of 
a suppression of the truth, and that 
he had been indulging his .vanity 
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without any bad intention. Ile 
therefore did the great violence to 
his feelings of putting aside the idea 
of rope’s-ending. “ No,” said he to 
himself, enjoying the consciousness 
of his clemency, which he didn’t 
think ten men in the whole service 
would have the magnanimity to 
imitate—* No, by George (#), I'll 
only give the whelp a little whole- 
some advice; speak to him like a 
father this time, and if that doesn’t 
do ” he didn’t finish the sen- 
tence, but’ closed his fist upon his 
baton, and made it quiver a little 
in his grasp. 

“Ah, are you disengaged now, 
youngster ?” inquired he, as he en- 
tered the office the second time. 
Benjamin rubbed his hands, and said 
he was quite at the Admiral’s orders, 
again offering a seat. 

“ Then just let your mate or what- 
ever he may be go for’ard—get out 
of this, I mean—for I want to say a 
few words to you in private.” 

John Bray raised his eyebrows at 
this, and thought it looked myste- 
rious; he took his departure, how- 
ever, Ben began to experience a 
disagreeable sensation, as if this 
pointed to a different kind of busi- 
ness from what he had expected. 

“Now look you, my friend” 
began the Admiral. “I understand 
that your good fortune—your devil- 
ish good fortune, mind you—caused 
you to render a small service the 
other day to a young lady whose 
groom met with an accident. You 
know.” 

Ben’s apprehension turned sud- 
denly to delight. Could the Ad- 
mira] possibly have come as an am- 
bassador to open negotiations that 

might lead to the fulfilment of the 
dream? This did indeed look pro- 
mising. Ben simply bowed in ac- 
knowledgment that he had done 
his devoir, as imputed. 

“Then don’t interrupt me, sir. 
Zounds, I say, sir, don’t interrupt 
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me. You've been lubber enough to 
speak of your ride home as if it 
hadn’t been the result of an acci- 
* dent, but something in the way 
of your ordinary privilege, haven’t 
you ? ( faint effort on Mr. Saunders’s 
part to say something in mitigation.) 
Not. a word, sir—not a word; you 
know you did. Now my first im- 
pression, when I heard of this, was 
that it was impertinence, and, by 
George, sir, if—(movement of dis- 
sent from Mr. Saunders)—well, I am 
willing to believe that it was not 
impertinence, only folly, blest folly, 
which perhaps you were not aware 
of; I hope not. But now that 
[ve made you understand what 
an ass you are, what an idiotical 
conceited puppy you are justly 
called, I trust it will operate as a 
caution to you as long as you live, 
not to speak of gentlewomen except 
with the profoundest respect—the 
profoundest respect, do you hear ?” 

“ Really, Admiral Tautbrace,”— 
Ben was beginning in an indignant 
strain. 

“Silence, sir; don’t attempt to 
answer. If I'd ordered you four 
dozen—that is, [ mean, if you’d been 
severely trounced (you understand 
me), there might have been some 
reason for singing out, although 
men of any mettle are not given 
to bleating under punishment ; but 
I’ve chosen to deal with this case 
mildly—by yea and nay, mildly. 
Good day, sir; good day. I hope I 
shan’t have to repent of my human- 
ity. Don’t drive me to be a savage 
against my nature.” 

As the Admiral strode out of the 
office, striking his stick upon the 
floor, uttering from his nostrils 
breath that was red-hot if it had 
not burst into flame, and looking 
the very picture of mild benevo- 
lence, he came against John Bray in 
the porch, who didn’t appear to have 
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withdrawn himself to any great dis- 
tance. John sprang out of the 
path of the meek old sailor as if the 
latter had been a steam-engine at 
full speed, and presently re-entered 
the office, where he found his:chief 
greatly disconcerted, and not a bit 
soothed by the suspicion that his 
foreman had overheard the—no, not 
the dialogue. j 

“That be a limb,* ben’t a?” said 
John, as he came in. “Soart uv a 
chap now, that ef he wus upun the 
one side uv a hadge I wud sewnder 
be upun the tether; speak’th to we 
like as ef us was brewt beastisses, 
doan’t a?” 

“An old man, John,” answered 
Ben. “People have spoiled him 
by humouring of him. I was half 
a mind to serve him properly, and 
let the daylight through him. Bless 
him, the old tyrant, but I, don’t 
think he meaned half that he said, 
you know. If I'd punished him for 
his hectoring, the old fool, I shouid 
have been sorry afterwards, per- 
haps.” 

“Es, I reckon yew wew’d,” re- 
plied John. 

Ben, be it remarked, was not 
thought to be deficient in courage ; 
it was want of sense and judgment 
that put him wrong. His father, 
if the old Admiral had tried to bully 
him, would have met the assault 
quietly but firmly, and in the end 
got the better of the peppery old 
sailor. But Ben, although he may 
have been up to hitting out, had 
no other resource, and personal vio- 
lence, he instinctively felt, was not 
the right thing in this place. It 
was an attack against which he was 
not prepared with any defence. He 
felt rather guilty, too, being aware 
that he had made his remarks in 
such a way as not to convey exactly 
the whole truth; and yet, indeed, 
nothing that he said would have 





* To wit, of Satar, 
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been much noticed by any one if his 
words had not been so ably sup- 
ported by those of Miss Tarraway. 
Well, here he was in another mess, 
and snubbed again. He couldn't 
think how it was, that while some 
influence or other seemed to be in- 
tent on forwarding the fulfilment 
of his dream, some other unlucky 
chance brought him, out of each 
opportunity, mortification and dis- 
couragement. 

Many people may think that the 
Admiral had much better have 
omitted his interview with Mr. 
Saunders. Such, however, was by 
no means his own opivion, Satis- 
fied that he had done his duty, and 
rather proud of the calm and tem- 
perate manner in which it had been 
done, he took his way homewards, 
and thought he would look in again 
at Colkatton to assure the fair in- 
habitants that everything had been 
put right. He felt himself now to 
be commissioned in some sort as 
Gertrude’s champion, to be wearing 
her favour ; “and, sink me,” said he 
to himself, “I should like to see 
one of these waltzing, galloping 
young humbugs that could dispose 
of a bit of business of that kind like 
an oldster who has some compre- 
hension of discipline, by George !” 
Ile reported in few words the out- 
lines of his proceedings, more to let 
Gertrude observe his zeal! than in 
the way of boasting ; said that all 
annoyance about the matter might 
be suffered to die away now, as he 
was certain that he had quite put an 
end to misapprehensions ; received 
his meed of thanks, and then, like 
a prudent mariner, thought he would 
clap on all sail while the wind was 
fair. Accordingly, te led the con- 
versation to his own affairs, and, 
with subtilty adapting his remarks 
to Mrs. Fulford’s tastes rather than 
her daughter's (as he who would be 
master of the body of the place 
knows that he must first win the 
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outworks), mentioned an interview 
which he had had with the “ sea 
lord” on his recent visit to the 
Admiralty. 

“Fine fellow, Tom Mainsplice, 
and, I may say, not ill disposed to 
your humble servant — sailed to- 
gether you know; taking of Mar- 
tinique—Tom’s arm broke—I shot 
through calf of my leg; that sort of 
thing. He’ll do me a good turn, 
rely upon it, if he can.” 

“Oho! you expect promotion, 
Admiral. Well, 1 hope with all 
my heart it will not be long de- 
layed, What shall you be—a field- 
marshal ?” said Mrs. Fulford, 

“ Promotion! not a bit of it. 
That’s all right: goes by senionty, 
you see, now. I’ve been of the 
white two years and a half, and 
must be of the red soon, if the old 
ones go off as they are doing at pre- 
sent, Poor Sir Davy Dreadnought, 
only last week; good-service pen- 
sion—one leg, and reef in right side 
from sabre-cut in boarding. Two 
or three just before him, No, I 
wasn’t speaking of promotion; but 
Mainsplice gave me a whisper about 
the South American command being 
vacant shortly, and he hinted that 
possibly, he couldn’t say for certain, 
mine might be one of the names 
submitted for it.” 

“Oh yes; and then, if your name 
were submitted ?” 

“If I were selected, you know, 
my flag would go up.” 

“ Really, your flag would go up,” 
repeated Mrs. Fulford, intensely 
interested, and understanding the 
matter of which she spoke as well 
as if it had been mentioned in San- 
skrit. “ Then you will have to get 
it down again !” 

“ No, Heaven forbid—no ; if I get 
it up, Vil keep it flying, trust me. 
Sending up my flag, ma’am, means 
getting a command ; taking my berth 
on board a flag-ship—d’ye under- 
stand ?” 
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“ Oh, Isee ; of course, of course.’ 
(The Misses Tautbrace were cae 
better up in this subject than Mrs. 
Fulford. The possible ascent of 
this flag was the constant topic of 
conversation when the family was 
alone, and came to them as regularly 
as their daily bread, though, T fancy 
they prayed less earnestly for it.) 

“Well, don’t you think it looks 
promising?” asked the Admiral. 

“ Oh, most hopeful—almost cer- 
tain, I should say. Of course, you re- 
minded your friend Maysplice id 

“ Mainsplice, ma’am, Mainsplice. 
Name that was in everybody’s mouth 
in Jervis’s days. Commanded ‘ Un- 
tameable Hyena’ off Cape St. Vin- 
cent.” 

“Of course, I meant Mallspice ; 
the king gave him a bath, or some- 
thing, 1 remember. Well, you re- 
minded your friend Mallspice, now, 
of that glorious, glorious conflict, 
of that dreadful wound in your 
arm ? 9? 

“ Leg, ma’am, leg—and not so 
dreadful, neither ; not even entered 
severe in doctor’s report. No, Tom 
knows all about that, and the First 
Lord wouldn’t know or care much 
about it if it was told to him. Tl 
tell you what I reminded him of, 
though ; I said he must recollect 
that I had always voted straight 
since that little matter was put right 
about the Finisterre’s prize-money ; 
and that they’d have returned one 
of those confounded prying, grum- 
bling, arithmetical rascals for Wet- 
ton last election, if I hadn’t pre- 
vented it. I hinted, too, that if I 
was left too long ashore, I might, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, plump 
for the wrong man. That will give 
me a capital chance if Tom ~— 
sents it properly.” 

“ What ! a better chance than the 
memory of your services and suffer- 
in p? 





“ A blessed—(I beg your pardon, 
ladies) --a confounded sight better.” 
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What occurred to poor Gertrude 
on this occasion was, that if Tom 
Mainsplice should only be duly im- 

ressed by his friend’s merits, she 
might be delivered from the i importu- 
nities of a suitor who was becoming 
troublesome, and was in the present 
circumstances, particularly distaste- 
ful. But another thing had taken 
hold of Mrs. Fulford’s mind which 
had never before opened to the great 
possibilities of Admiral Tautbrace’s 
position in the service—possibilities 
which, though they surrounded him 
now in only an uncorporeal and in- 
visible state,might any day be clothed 
upon and take gorgeous shape. Once 
she conceived the new idea, she 
didn’t do so in an imperfect way, but 
saw Tautbrace full-blown as Port Ad- 
miral at Plymouth. She had been 
at the Admiralty Honse there, and 
seen the glories of the appointment ; 
and to think that Admiral Taut- 
brace, her friend and neighbour, 
might be invested with these or 
similar glories if only Tom Main- 
splice should prove an_ effectual 
advocate! She didn’t know how 
Tom Mainsplice, and other Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys, had been play- 
ing fast and loose with the Admiral 
for the last seven or eight years— 
always holding out hopes, and al- 
ways finding some excuse for not 
realising them ! 

“Jack,” said the Admiral to old 
Plummybag next morning in the 
garden, “I gave a word of caution 
yesterday to that jackanapes, that 
young what’s-his-name.” 

* Saunders’s boey do ’ee mean?” 

* Yes; the fellow’s father was 
a respectable man, so I thought I 
wouldn't be so sharp as I intended, 
but speak to him mildly, as a parson 
or one of those people would.” 

“* He isn’t a used to sich tender- 
ness as that. Should’n wonder now 
ef a never seed ’twas lovin’-kindness 
at all. Folks be so contrairy.” 

* That may be, Jack ; I’ve often 
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‘ 


and often found that the case, but 
I’ve got used to it, and don’t expect 
anything better. A man that ex- 
pects to be appreciated will be dis- 
appointed. It’s a bad world, old 
man—a dashed ungrateful world.” , 

* All ignorance, my dear; they 
doesn’t knaw when they’m a spoke 
to in that pleasant way that ’tis all 
for their own good.” 

After this occurrence the spring 
advanced at Wetton without inci- 
dent worthy of special mention, 
although time was, of course, pre- 
paring events and surprises, As to 
the characters in this narrative, they 
were quietly working away, or be- 
ing borne, towards their destinies. 
Lieutenant Hardinge was making 
the most of the days that remained 
of his country sojourn, sporting, 
visiting, but not making love, I am 
afraid. The young fellow went to 
Colkatton now and then with a 
mind perfectly easy as to the terms 
on which the acquaintance there 
was maintained, and never for an 
instant suspecting the flushes, 
tremors, palpitations, meditations, 
and tears to which his visits—nay, 
his looks, words, and gestures—gave 
rise. Although he had disappoint- 
ed the matrimonial expectations of 
Wetton, he was there regarded as 
an unaflected, good-natured, rather 
pleasant fellow. His want of live- 
liness was set down to a reflecting 
mind and professional study, “A 
fine honourable young fellow, and a 
thorough soldier, I can assure you,” 
was the testimony regarding him of 
the doctor of the militia, who, except 
for the three weeks during which 
the regiment was occasionally em- 
bodied, practised in the town as an 
ordinary surgeon, and assumed, and 
was allowed, to be the highest resi- 
dent military authority. Hardinge 
had come short of the stereotyped 
country town idea of a young officer, 
all dash, brilliancy, and extrava- 
gauce, and so rather disappointed 


the place at his advent; but when 
the time of his departure approached, 
Wetton found that it was sorry to 
lose him, Miss Tarraway, having 
obtained satisfactory testimonials of 
Mr. Norcott, and ascertained that 
two of his cousins were members of 
Parliament (one of them a small 
official), also that he had a bishop 
for his uncle by marriage, and that 
there was a living in the family, no 
longer confined herself to tentative 
operations, but formally invested 
that young man, and sat down be- 
fore him, assailing him vigorously 
with all the weapons cf which the 
attack was in that day cognisant. 
But some innocent objector may 
remark, “ How could curates be 
attacked in those days? There was 
no confession, no decorating of 
churches at all seasons of the year, 
no working of altar-cloths, no em- 
broidering of stoles, no prostrations, 
no choirs, no schools even, calculated 
to aid such designs!” Thou fool; 
presumest thou in thy small scale 
of sense to weigh thy opinion, 
founded on the experience of a few 
years probably—of a generation at 
the most—against the eternal in- 
stincts of spinsterhood -expectant 
here on earth? Because the modern 
method of operating was not appli- 
cable to those days, is that a rea- 
son why there should have been 
no operation at all? If a modern 
curate in his raffish wideawake, his 
starched band, his bombasine waist- 
coat, and his straight-cut surtout, 
got up in imitation, as far as he 
dares, of a Popish priest, be, in that 
he isa bachelor, an object of com- 
petition, why should not an ancient 
curate have been equally so, al- 
though Ais ambition was to form 
himself upon the model of a Metho- 
dist preacher? Know well, that this 
relation is not for an age but for all 
time, and that wheresoever a curate 
(unencumbered) is, there will gentle- 
women of a certain type be gathered 
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together. In the days of Miss Tar- 
raway’s youth Dissent was prevalent 
in the West of England, and zealous 
young clergymen beholding this re- 
sult supposed it to be produced by 
something effective in the snuffle, the 
whine, the uncompromising doctrine, 
the exceeding plainness of ‘worship, 
of attire, and of speech ; and they too 
being ambitious of winning souls, 
governed themselves accordingly, as 
our officials have it. They probably 
were not aware that the popularity 
of the Dissenters was simply a mea- 
sure of the unpopularity of. the 
Church of England in those parts, 
as represented by its older and 
beneficed clergy. Those last-named 
public -spirited ministers had _per- 
ceived that the people were in 
danger of becoming comparatively 


indifferent to field-sports, and of ' 


abandoning some flagrant vices, if 
by the influence of both precept and 
example such lapses were not pre- 
vented. To arrest the falling away, 
they, the clergymen, devoted them- 
selves, hearts and souls, to following 
and recommending the sports, and 
practising the vices, so that men could 
see their works. The stiff-necked 
parishionets, instead of walking in 
the way of their pastors, ran after 
the Dissenters, rather to show how 
little feeling they had in common 
with their own clergy, than because 
ranting and howling and cushion- 
thumping were to their liking. But 
the rising generation of parsons na- 
turally enough supposed that there 
was something positively attractive 
in the Dissenting style when so 
many seemed to approve it; and so 
they vied with each other in simpli- 
fying their churches, their services, 
and their attire, and in debasing 
their style of preaching. Lydia’s 
leading move, which we may call 
the preparation for her attack, was 
a general intimation that she was 
“becoming serious.” She adopted a 
bonnet which projected about three 
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inches beyond the point of her nose, 
withdrew a good. deal from carnal 
amusements, attended meetings of 
the Bible and other benevolent 
societies, took great interest in mis- 


sions, and was deeply affected at 


some passages in Norcott’s sermons, 
which forced her to raise her eyes 
to the preacher, unconscious of the 
fact that they were running over. 
She likewise discovered a great pas- 
sion for art, especially for oil-paint- 
ings. But I wish it to be understood 
that Lydia did not start off suddenly 
from her old path to walk in wis- 
dom’s ways. It was done gradually 
and cleverly, so that by-and-by, 
when the time had come for her 
timidly to seek spiritual advice from 
the curate on one or two points, 
there was nothing in her doing so 
to excite suspicion. Lydia “did, 
moreover, some noble decds of 
charity ; and although her right 
hand was profoundly ignorant of 
the benefactions of her left, and 
vice versa, the secrets of both palms 
somehow were revealed to Norcott. 
When a young clergyman begins to 
think of matrimony, it is comfort- 
able to know that the object of his 
regard is already very much what 
in his opinion a clergyman’s wife 
ought to be! There was a nice 
docility, too, about Lydia ; she was 
willing to be guided by the opinions 
of a person whom she respected. 
Her features were expressive cer- 
tainly, and she managed their play 
with great judgment, It was only 
lately that Norcott had become 
alive to the fact that her eyes 
when lighted up by the soul within 
were perfectly splendid. But I am 
saying rather too much about this 
courtship. Poor Gertrude was de- 
cidedly out of health, lost her fresh 
look and her rounded form: the 
kind inquiries to which she was 
subjected vexed her, and struck a 
chill to her mother’s heart. Pound 
had prescribed and supplied some 
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abominable mixture which he called 
a tonic, also a box of pills. The 
two together were enough to pro- 
duce serious disease in a healthy 
person, and to hurry a patient to- 
wards the grave. One or two friends, 
more clear-sighted than the apothe- 
cary, recommended an excursion, 
which he never would have suggest- 
ed; but of this Gertrude wouldn’t 
even hear at present, though she 
thought perhaps she might be 
more disposed to travel in the sum- 
mer. I don’t know what odd fan- 
cies didn’t occur to her now. Pro- 
testant nunneries were beginning to 
be heard of; and she thought she 
would like to start a little society 
of sisters of the broken heart, or 
something of that sort, who would do 
an incalculable deal of good, and bea 
real blessing to mankind. She wasn’t 
quite clear what their line would be, 
but she had nearly made up her mind 
about the bonnet of the order, a 
sketch of which lay for long between 
the leaves of her blotting-book. And 
even yet, that stupid fellow Hard- 
inge would sometimes, by a thought- 
less word or action, dispel for a 
time all the resignation, and renew 
the whispers of hope, even if the 
whispers were so low as to be 
almost inaudible. Admiral Taut- 
brace, having perceived that the 
mention of the flag had not been 
without its effects on Mrs. Fulford, 
took care to refer very frequently to 
that piece of bunting and its pro- 
spects. It had not “ gone up” yet, 
and it had grieved Tom Mainsplice 
to the heart to say that the First 
Lord had been compelled (much 
against his private inclination) to 
bestow the South American com- 
mand on another officer whose 
claims it was impossible to over- 
look. (Mainsplice did not mention 
that this deserving officer could 
influence three votes in the House 
of Commons; and that the last 
division, on a question of confidence, 


had been what he called a (some- 
thing) near thing, by George ? 
Tautbrace, however, would be born 

in mind, and something else would 
be sure to turn up before long. 
You couldn’t call Tautbrace by 
any means an Old man, Mrs. Ful- 
ford thought—he still possessed 
all the energy of youth; whatever 
his years were, was ready to take a 
command at a day’s notice, was most 
distinguished in his profession, and 
would certainly have a title some 
day. (This last idea the Admiral had 
cleverly insinuated.) Of course, 
Mrs. Fulford perceived that Taut- 
brace aspired to the honour of 
being her son-in-law; and although 
she rather hesitated about actively 
favouring his suit, she couldn’t 
help reflecting sometimes that if 
things should take that turn, it 
might prove a tolerable dispensa- 
tion. 

Ben Saunders, more and more in- 
tent on effecting a rise in the world, 
aud playing the great part assigned 
to him by fate, did not make him- 
self more popular with people of his 
own class by his very openly exposed 
pretensions. He did not care much 
for that, though ; for he found that 
fortune had been favouring him 
in more ways than he had till 
now been aware of —she had 
not only suggested a great am- 
bition, but had bestowed some 
very important means of gratify- 
ing it. When the amount of the 
property left by his father came to 
be ascertained, it was found greatly 
to exceed the estimates of it made 
just after hisdeath. The old builder 
had been industrious, shrewd, and 
frugal ; his private expenditure had 
been a mere nothing in comparison 
of his income; consequently, year 
by year he had been accumulating 
money which he had put out to in- 
crease here and there, always dis- 
creetly. The deposits and invest- 
ments coming to light week by week 
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(for, as has been said, his accounts 
and memoranda were not of the most 
enlightening ; moreever, his will 
disposed of his property in bulk 
almost) amounted to a handsome 
sum, the income derivable from 
which, added to the profits of the 
business, sufficed for a good deal of 
indulgence. Under pretence that 
his mother’s spirits would never re- 
vive as long as memory should be 
kept awake by the daily sight of 
things connected with the past, Ben 
persuaded her to go for change of 
air and scene to a house situated 
some little way in the country, a 
very different residence from their 
old one. He announced it as a 
temporary arrangement, but they 
never returned to the old house near 
the building-yard. It need hardly 
be added, that with the new abode 
a new style of living was adopted, 
not in the best of taste, but compre- 
hending indulgences never dreamt of 
in old days. Only under vehement 
protest did Mrs. Saunders consent to 
these revolutions: if she had found 
herself as rich as Croesus, she would 
have considered it a presumption 
for “ the likes of her” to be “ eatin’ 
with a silver fork, made for show, 
and quite useless for pickin’ up one’s 
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fewd, besides woundin’ of the gums 
and tongue ; and trapesin’ over rich 
carpets and amongst fine furnitur 
that a body dare not tech for fear of 
dirtyn’ of ’em.” This was very unlike 
the feeling of her son, who believed 
that nothing had been, or ever would 
be, so made as to be worthy of being 
used by him. He furthered his 
plans very much by giving expensive 
dinners to such young men as he 
could persuade to partake of them ; 
and I think I recollect that many of 
those who declined his hospitality 
at first’ were wooed by the good re- 
port of the meat and drink, and by 
the advice that Ben lost money at 
cards like a lord at Crockford’s, 
Like many another rising man, he 
became insultingly cool to some of , 
his old friends. The distant and 
condescending salutation which he 
one day gave the militia sergeant- 
major, whose acquaintance he had 
in times past looked upon as his 
greatest social achievement,*® so 
wounded that gallant spirit, that he 
was fain to compose his mind by 
drinking steadily for three days and 
three nights, during which period 
he revealed to his familiars how “a 
dirty little puppy of a mechanic” 
ought to be treated. 
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THE ELECTIONS OF 1868 AND 1874. 


Tue Ashantee ambush has failed. 
When a night attack is repulsed, 
the results are commonly disastrous 
to the assailants. They retire in 
confusion, and during the stampede 
that ensues, arms are thrown away, 
discipline is neglected, and each man 
tramples upon his fellow. The 
Radical party have been utterly 
routed, They have lost their seats, 
they have lost their places, they 
have lost their heads, and they have 
lost their characters. The precipi- 
tate dissolution was avowedly a 
maneuvre,— one of those pious 
frauds which were practised by the 
Greek heroes and the medieval 
priests, whose exploits are familiar 
to Mr. Gladstone, It was well 
planned, and but for the vigilance 
of the enemy, might possibly have 
succeeded. The great majority of 
the burghs were held by the Lib- 
erals, the great majority of the 
counties by the Tories, The borough 
elections take place whenever the 
writs are received, the county elec- 
tions after a reasonable interval. 
Mr. Gladstone’s thunderbolt was 
launched on Saturday, January 24 ; 
on the following Friday the polling 
in the boroughs had begun, and in 
the course of another week it was 
completed. An immense advantage 
was thus afforded to the sitting bo- 
rough members who were in posses- 
sion, and more or less prepared for the 
fight. On the other hand, the Lib- 
erals had plenty of time to attack 
the Conservative strongholds in the 
counties,—to organise their forces 
and to select their men. We have 
no reason in either case to complain 
of the result: but it is plain that 
the Legislature should provide 
against the bare possibility of a suc- 
cessful coup d’état. A _ breathless 
and precipitate appeal to the constit- 
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uencies is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the Constitution. There 
is something wrong in the state of 
the law which puts it in the power 
of any Minister to bring on a gen- 
eral election without fair and rea- 
sonable notice to the electors. The 
surprise in the present case was 
peculiarly unjustifiable. The iso- 
lated elections that had taken place 
for several years had withcpuiy hae 
unfavourable to the Minister. Seat 
after seat had been secured by the 
Tories. But Mr. Gladstone had 
declared that these elections could 
not be held to indicate the solemn 
and deliberate judgment of the elec- 
tors upon his policy,—that could 
only be ascertained at a general 
election. And, to enable this sol- 
emn and deliberate judgment to 
be pronounced, what does he do? 
He causes Parliament to be called 
for the despatch of business: he 
virtually informs the members, who 
are scattered all over the world, 
that they need not return before the 
5th of February ; and then on the 
24th of January, without an hour’s 
notice, he goes to the country with 
a tempting bait in his hands, and 
throws himself upon the confounded 
constituencies, 

To acertain extent—to what ex- 
tent it is of course impossible to 
determine — it must be admitted 
that the coup @ état has proved a 
success. We are convinced that 
the discomfiture of the Liberal party 
would have been more complete had 
the dissolution been effected accord- 
ing to constitutional methods. There 
are numerous instances in which the 
sitting members for the boroughs 
won by a neck; and the chances are, 
that if the Tories had been allowed 
another weck to organise, they would 
have secured a large number of these: 
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seats. On the other hand, several 
places have been lost — Renfrew- 
shire, Stroud, and Hull being the 
more notable—where within a few 
months the Gladstone candidates 
had been defeated. The only ra- 
tional explanation that can be as- 
signed for these suspiciously sudden 
somersaults is, that the virtue of the 
electors was not proof against the 
seductive bribe which the Minister 
offered for their acceptance. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
undertakes to sacrifice an odious 
tax on condition that he is retained 
in office has seized a powerful wea- 
pon, and we are not surprised that 
it should with certain industrial 
constituencies have proved quite ir- 
resistible. 

In spite of all this, however, the 
great fact remains, that for the first 
time since the rupture of the party 
in 1846, the Tories have obtained a 
compact, decisive, and formidable 
majority. But the enormous sig- 
nificance of the victory cannot be 
adequately understood even by those 
who have won, until the figures are 
submitted to some sort of scientific 
analysis. ‘“ Votes must be weighed 
as well as counted,” said Mr. Glad- 
- stone in 1868, when vainly appeal- 
ing to the electors of Lancashire ; 
and the rare epigram is nearer the 
mark than many windier and word- 
ierharangues. The election of 1874 
must be taken in connection with 
the election of 1868, and with the 
great electoral reform which pre- 
ceded that election; and when so 
regarded, it will clearly appear that 
the victory of 1874 is not an iso- 
lated advantage nor an accidental 
surprise, but is directly and logi- 
cally related to what many Tories 
regarded as the disastrous defeat of 
1868. Immediately after that elec- 
tion had been completed, we under- 
took to show that the moral and 
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permanent, as opposed to the num- 
erical and momentary, issues of the 
campaign, were of most hopeful 
augury ; and our sanguine anticipa- 
tions and predictions have been 
abundantly justified. 

Writing in December, 1868,* a 
period of gloom and discouragement, 
we observed :— 


“The facts to which we have drawn 
attention should inspire confidence. 
They show that Toryism in England is 
strong in numbers, strong in wealth, 
and (this is the real force on which we 
rely) strong in conviction. Household 
suffrage in the populous towns, a £12 
suffrage in the populous counties, have 
disclosed new sources of strength. The 
leap in the dark—a leap precipitated 
by the selfish and insincere manceuvres 
of the Whigs, who at the last were of 
all men the most reluctant to take the 
plunge—has landed us on solid ground. 
But there is need for patience and 
zeal, as well as ground for confidence. 
The Tory party is strong in defence, 
and time is on their side. Moderate 
men of all parties are becoming con- 
vinced that a destructive or merely 
negative policy, like that which Mr. 
Gladstone has announced, cannot be a 
patriotic policy ; but the moderate 
Radicals, well drilled in the lessons of 
party loyalty, have not yet had courage 
to leave the leaders under whom they 
have hitherto acted. At the same 
time, there is need for zeal and earnest- 
ness—such zeal and such earnestness 
as the men of Lancashire have shown. 
It cannot be concealed that the Volun- 
taries of Scotland, the Roman Cath- 
olics of Ireland, have agreed to dis- 
member the English Church ; and (to 
neutralise their excessive and inordi- 
nate voting power in Parliament) a 
strenuous and, persistent effort is de- 
manded from English Churchmen. 
The struggle has been well begun ; 
and we are convinced that when 
England is again appealed to, she will 
reply in quite unmistakable terms. 
One word more and we have done. To 
the first House of Commons elected 
under the Reform Bill of 1832 not 





* ‘Blackwoed’s Magazine’ for Jan. 1869 ; Art. “ Gain or Loss ?—The Statis 


tics of the Campaign.” 
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more than 140 Tory members were 
returned—mainly by the small constit- 
uencies which had been spared. The 
Tory members returned to the first 
Parliament elected under the Reform 
Bills of 1867-68 number not less than 
275, and these represent the most 
powerful constituencies in the king- 
dom. This comparison, we think, 
conclusively establishes the wisdom of 
the Reform policy of Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli. No man in his senses 
can doubt that, in spite of Tory resist- 
ance, the Whigs would have ultimately 
succeeded in passing their £7, £6, or 
£5 franchise Bill, and that in that 
event the Conservative party would 
have been routed, as it was routed in 
1832. We are convinced that to the 
prudent and courageous policy of 1867 
we are indebted for results which, if 
not entirely satisfactory, are yet in 
many aspects eminently encouraging.” 


The facts which we held to sup- 
port this conclusion were elaborated 
at length in the Article to which we 
refer.‘ It might be true that Scot- 
land and Ireland were, for the time 
being, against us; but we were satis- 
fied that the policy of the empire 
could not be permanently shaped 
by its outlying constituencies. On 


the other hand, the people of Eng- . 


land had rallied round the Tory 
flag in a really remarkable fashion ; 
Lancashire, of which Sir Robert 
Peel had said, “ What Lancashire 
thinks to-day all England thinks 
to-morrow,” had come to the rescue ; 
and the counties had been the scene 
of a great popular rising in defence 
of constitutional principles. Turn- 
ing to a more exact examination of 
the election returns as they affected 
England, we were able to establish 
the following propositions :— 


“1st, The Radicals gained a consider- 
able proportion of the small boroughs 
—of those more particularly where the 
majorities fluctuate, going at this elec- 
tion with one party, at the next with 
their rivals, and where the issue is 
frequently decided by local or personal 
considerations. These boroughs, at 
this election, with few exceptions, 


went over to the Radicals ; but their 
adhesion cannot be considered any 
moral gain, seeing that the majorities 
were invariably very inconsiderable, 
and that these majorities, small though 
they were, cannot be credited with an 
decided political convictions. Accord- 
ing to the theory of probabilities, most 
of these boroughs will at next general 
election be regained by the Tories. 
The occupation, indeed, of a number 
of unimportant positions, of no value 
in a strategic point of view, cannot 
exercise any decisive effect upon the 
ultimate issue of the campaign. 

2d, The Radicals gained one or two 
of the greater boroughs, isolated posi- 
tions of considerable strength, which 
had previously been held by the Tories. 

8d, The Radicals succeeded in hold- 
ing the metropolis, and the Tory attack 
was at most points repelled. But many 
of the positions were retained only 
after a desperate struggle, and the 
Tories established themselves in one 
or two strong and commanding posi- 
tions. Here‘the balance of gain was 
undoubtedly on the side of the assail- 
ants. The metropolis and the country 
surrounding it is no longer a strict 
Radical preserve. 

4th, The Tory attack upon the York- 
shire and North-Eastern boroughs was 
repulsed ; but the Radicals retained 
many of those boroughs with difficulty, 
and their absolute majority under 
household suffrage has decreased. 

5th, In the boroughs of Lancashire 
and the North-Western counties the 
Tories have repulsed the Radieal attack 
by great majorities ; they have gained 
several boroughs of the highest import- 
ance previously held by Radicals, and 
in the cases where their attack did not 
succeed, the Radical !resistance has di- 
minished. ' 

6th, The Tory success in the coun- 
ties has been decisive and overwhelm 
ing.” 


These were the facts which in 
1868, in spite of a great adverse 
majority, enabled us to look with 
confidence to the future. That-fu- 
ture has arrived even more quickl 
than any of us could have antict- 
pated, and we are now in a position 
to compare, as far as practicable in 
the limited time at our command, 
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the electoral campaigns of 1868 and 
1874. 

The general results may be very 
briefly stated. The House of Com- 
mons of 1868 originally consisted 


of 658 members. By the disfran-, 


chisement of certain boroughs, that 
number was reduced to 652. Of 
these, 270 were Tories, and 382 
were Radicals, During the existence 
of the last Parliament, the Tories 
gained 33 seats, and at the general 
election they ‘gained 96—in all, 
129. During the existence of the 
last Parliament, the Radicals gained 
10 seats, and at the general election 
they gained 88—in all 48. Thus 
since 1868 the net Conservative 
gain has been 81. If we add 81 to 
270 we get the number of Tories 
in the new Parliament—351; the 
balance, consisting of Whigs, Ad- 
vanced Liberals, and Home-Rulers, 
numbering 301, According to these 
figures, which must be very nearly 
correct, the Tory majority in the 
new Parliament is not less than 50. 
In 1868 the Tories were in a mino- 
rity of 112. 

These being the broad statistical 


results, the numerical gains and 
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losses of the elections, we proceed 
to examine them more closely, 
with the view of estimating their 
moral and political value in so 
far as they may be held to repre- 
sent the comparative strength of 
Toryism and Radicalism in this 
country. 

We must say a word, in the first 
place, upon the effect of the provision 
for the representation of minorities 
in the Reform Bill of 1867, This 
was perhaps the only part of his 
great measure which its author did 
not like. He publicly opposed it 
as alien to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution; and he may have privately 
felt that it was likely to prove in- 
jurious to the party which he led. 
The event has justified in this, as in 
many other instances, his political 
sagacity. It was a cause of loss to 
us in the election campaign of 1868, 
and that loss has been largely in- 
creased in the campaign of 1864. 
It has done mischief to the party, 
alike in the defeat of the one year 
and the victory of the other. Here, 
shortly stated, is the effect of this 
cumbrous and unfortunate contriv- 
ance. 


The Minority Clause. 


*London, 
Liverpool 
Manchester, 
Birmingham (no effect). 
Leeds (doubtful). 
Glasgow, 


Tory Loss. Radical Loss. 


1 
1 
1 


Bucks (Tory county—majority, 1874, 4200), 1 


Berks (Tory county—majority, 1868, 430), 1 
Cambridgeshire (Tory county—majority, 1868, 570), . 
Dorset (Tory county), . 

Hertfordshire (Tory county—majority, 1868, 1100), 
Herefordshire (Tory ae ones sate eS 
Oxford (Tory county),. . 


Deduct Radical loss, 


Net Tory loss, 





*The numbers inthe boroughs affected by the Minority Clause polled in the 
elections of 1868 and 1874 were respectively as follows :— 





1874, 


Nine votes, counting eighteen on 

a division! They were all, or near- 

_ly all, that were needed to raise Mr. 

Disraeli’s majority of 1874 to Sir 
Robert Peel’s majority of 1841. It 
is no good to cry over spilt milk ; 
but it is clear that in some way or 
other the Minority Clause ought to 
be made somewhat more equal in 
its operation. 

It is not pleasant to speak of Ire- 
land. The Whigs, by this time, 
must dislike the subject as heartily 
as the Tories can do. And yet they 
are to a large extent responsible for 
the anarchy which now prevails in 
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that country. We have pointed 
out on many occasions the conse- 
quences which Mr. Gladstone’s pol- 
icy of governing Ireland aieshlhig 
to Irish ideas was certain to pro- 
voke.* The destruction of the 
Irish Church, indeed, was not, strict- 
y. speaking, an Irish idea, for the 

ish Catholic peasant did not care 
much about it one way or other, 
and he was on tolerable terms both 
with his priest and his parson. It 
was an idea which belonged to the 
theoretical logic of the study, and 
which had been called into activity 
by the rising arrogance of the 





Lonpon—4 Members. 
1868. 1874. 

G. J. Goschen (L), . 6520 Alderman Cotton (C), 8397 
R. W. Crawford (L), 6258 Mr. P. Twells (C), ; 8336 
W. Lawrence (L), . 6215 Mr. J.G. Hubbard (C), . 8210 
C. Bell (C), . . ; 6130 Right Hon.G.J.Goschen (L), 6787 
Philip Twells (C), . 6099 Mr. W. Lawrence (L), 6654 
8. J. Gibbons (C), . 6013 Baron Rothschild (L), 6490 

Baron Rothschild (L), 5295 

GLAsSGOW—3 Members. 
R. Dalglish (L), . 18,287 C. Cameron (L), . 18,455 
W. Graham (L), 18,062 G. Anderson (L), 17,902 
G. Anderson (L), . 17,803 A. Whitelaw (C), 14,134 
Sir G. Campbell (C), 10,812 J. Hunter (C), 12,533 
A. Crum (L), , 7,453 
F. Kerr (R. C.), . 4,444 
MANCHESTER—3 Members. 

H. Birley (C), 15,486 H. Birley (C), . 19,984 
T. Bazeley (L), . 14,192 R. Callander (C), ‘ 19,643 
J. Bright (L), . 13,514 Sir T. Bazeley (L), . 19,325 
J. Hoare (C), 12,684 Jacob Bright (L), 18,727 

E. Jones (L), 10,662 

M. Henry (L), 5,236 

LEEDS—3 Members. 
E. Baines (L), . 15,941 Carter (L), . ; 15,390 
R. M. Carter (L), . 15,105 Wheelhouse (C), 14,864 
W. J. Wheelhouse (C), 9,487 Tennant(C),  . 13,192 
Sir A. Fairbairn (C), 5,658 Baines (L), . 11,850 
A. Duncombe (L), 5,621 Lees (L), 945 
LIVERPOOL—3 Members. 

Graves (C), . 16,766 Sandon (C), 20,206 
Sandon (C), 16,222 Torr (C), 19,763 
Rathbone (L), 15,337 Rathbone (L), 16,706 
Massey (L), . 15,017 Carne (L), . 15,801 
Simpson (C), 2,435 





* «« Self-Government in Ireland ” (‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ May 1869). The con- 
clusions arrived at in that Article—viz., ‘Firmness, veracity, strict and stable 
justice, are the qualities which secure obedience in Ireland ; and if, instead of 
anarchic parliaments and penny newspapers, we could give her a just Lord- 
Deputy, ‘ with full powers,’ and some natural turn for the governing work, we 
might look forward with hope to the future,”—have lately been remarkably 
illustrated and enforced by Mr. Froude’s work on ‘ The English in Ireland.’ 
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Vatican. “Irish ideas” really 
meant the expulsion of the Saxon, 
and the recovery of the lands which 
he had appropriated ; and the policy 
of governing on such a basis has 
landed us—in what? Home Rule 
in the south of Ireland, and Agri- 
cultural Communism in the north, 
The elections all over the island are 
in every point of view disheartening 
to sober observers. The great cities 
of Dublin and Belfast, indeed, in 
Sir Arthur Guinness and Messrs 
Corry and Johnston, have selected 
men of whom any party might be 
proud: but everywhere else anar- 
chical ideas are in the ascendant. 
The intellect as well as the con- 
science of the people has been de- 


bauched. All sorts of wild theories , 


about the province of Government, 
and the tenure of property, obtain 
currency among the electors. This 
social disorganisation, this intellec- 
tual saturnalia, are the bitter fruits 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration ; 
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and it will require many years of 
just and firm and rational govern- 
ment to enable the people of Ireland 
to recover their senses. 

The numerical result of the Irish 
elections may be thus stated. The 
Tories have won 5 seats and lost 10 
—their net loss being 5. But the 
Liberals are nowhere,—unless to be 
a Liberal is to be a Home-Ruler. Of 
its 103 representatives, the Home- 
Rulers number 50, the Tories 35— 
the Liberals may be credited with 
the balance. 

The restoration of Scotland to 
political sanity has been even more 
marked than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. When the 
battle of 1868 was finished, Tory- 
ism, as a political force, appeared 
to be extinct among us. Only a 
remnant had been left—only seven 
members were spared. The disaster 
was overwhelming, and we regretted 
it, we are bound to say, for other 
than party reasons.t The recovery 








* A certain measure of ‘‘ Home Rule,” indeed, might quite safely be granted 
both to Ireland and to Scotland. There is no reason why most of the private 
business relating to these countries should not be disposed of by tribunals sitting 
in Dublin and Edinburgh. The expense of obtaining a Scotch Road-Bill or 
Water-Bill, at present, is something enormous. Hosts of witnesses are carried 
up to London, are Kept there for weeks, and sometimes months, are often sent 
back without being examined, in consequence of the House rising unexpectedly, 
or the Committee being otherwise engaged, or becoming impatient. Parliament- 
ary Counsel are employed at ruinous fees to state the case to a body which sits 
at most four hours a-day, and which is not qualified by training or experience to 
give a satisfactory decision. The transaction of Scotch private Parliamentary 
business must cost those interested not less than two or three hundred thousand 
pou per annum ; whereas, if it were remitted to a tribunal sitting at Edin- 

urgh, composed of a certain number of lawyers and experts, the work might be 
done far more effectively and at one-third of the cost,—to say nothing of the pro- 
priety of “ keeping,” as the proverb has it, ‘‘our ain fish-guts for our ain sea- 
mews.” 

+ ‘‘ We do not look at the issue of the Scotch elections simply from a party 

int of view when we say that we regard it with deep regret. The intellectual 

iberal cannot witness this unprecedented agreement of opinion throughout a 
whole province without a feeling of discomfort and apprehension. Party govern- 
ment, of course, becomes impossible when there are no parties, or (which comes 
practically to the same thing) when there is one only. We may call each other 
as ugly names as we can invent ; but both Whig and Tory are aware that the 
vigour of our public life depends mainly upon the keenness of our political 
antagonism. When a whole people march like a regiment and vote like a 
machine—when a military monotony of sentiment takes possession of them, 
and whatever is eccentric or original or independent in religious or political 
life is coarsely and stupidly repressed—one is tempted to inquire how far the 
influences which have produced these results are truly liberal, and how far the 
culture to which they are due can be regarded as catholic. It will not 
be long before they discover, in Perthshire as elsewhere, that they have made an 
egregious blunder. They have lost the services of men who were intimately 








1874. 


has been amazingly sudden, The 
Tory party in Scotland have not 
less than 19 representatives in the 
new Parliament. The seven seats 
of 1868, with the exception of Mo- 
rayshire (which has been unfor- 
tunately lost), have been retained, 
and twelve new _ seats have 
been added. Lord Dalkeith has 
recovered the Metropolitan county ; 
and Perthshire, in returning Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, has re- 
gained the laurels which she had 
thrown away in a pet. The ex- 
ample set by the great city of Glas- 
gow has been followed by the thriv- 
ing burghs of Ayrshire, Argyllshire, 
and Wigtownshire, from which Mr. 
Craufurd and Mr. Young have been 
ejected. Northern and Southern Ayr- 
shire, Berwickshire, Dumfriesshire, 
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Stirlingshire, have returned to the 
true faith, A Tory Lord Advocate 
worthily represents the ancient 
Universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen. The great industrial county 
of Lanark has obtained a Tory 
member; and,’ spite of its Whig 
Duke, Roxburg rh = gone over to 
the enemy. eThe Liberals of the 
county of Peebles and Selkirls did 
not even venture to contest the seat 
which in 1868 Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery won by a neck, The Radi- 
cals retained Caithness-shire (where 
in 1868 they had a majority of 237) 
by thirteen votes, and the Stewartry 
by four. Two years ago, the Tory 
candidate for Aberdeen obtained 700 
votes ; at this election, nominated in 
his absence at a moment’s notice, 
he obtained 2700.* 





acquainted with their local wants and habits and usages. 


They have elected men 





who are not merely ignorant of Scotland and Scottish idiosyncrasies, but who have 
promised that which neither Scotsman nor Englishman can perform. At next elec- 
tion the inevitable reaction will bear bitter fruit. The Radical party will find that 
they were penny-wise and pound-foolish, when, speculating upon a trumpery agri- 
cultural discontent, they determined to eject such a man as ‘Stirling of Keir,’ and 
brought down an Englishman to discharge the ungracious task which no Scottish 
gentleman would undertake.”—‘ Black wood’s Magazine’ for Jan. 1869. 


* Scotch Changes, 1868-1874. 


Seats 
Constituency. Radical Majority, Tory Majority, gained 
- 1868. 1874. . 


Ayr Burghs, 


. No Tory Candidate 14 
Ayrshire (North), 75 262 


Ayrshire (South), . , ° ; 25 No contest 
Berwickshire, ‘ . No Tory Candidate 74 
Dumfriesshire : ; ‘ ; 44 138 
Glasgow (3d seat), . ‘ 7000 6681 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, ; 67 504 
Mid-Lothian, ; ’ 241 135 
Lanarkshire ( South), 221 21 
Perthshire, 279 494 
Roxburghshire, 140 27 
Stirlingshire, . No contest 44 
Wigtown Burghs, . 120 2 


Add Counties of Bute, Dumbarton, Mory, oe ee —_ 
town and Selkirk, held in 1868, ‘ 


But the Tories have lost Moray, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ é ‘ ° 


Scotch seats held by Tories in 1874, . 
In 1869, Mr. E. 8. Gordon, Q.C., on the elevation of Mr. Moncrieff to the Bench, was 
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So much for the Minority Clause, 
and the Scotch and Irish constitu- 
encies. The English election re- 
turns must be submitted to a more 
searching examination; and with 
this view we have prepared a series 
of tables, mainly referring to them,* 
which we think will interest our 
readers, and enable them to estimate 
thegnagnitude of the victory. Mr. 
Gladstone says that isolated contests, 
“of which the issue is ina great de- 
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and finished and concentrated or- 
ganisation,” do not afford any con- 
clusive test of the relative strength 
of parties; so we put the “ bye- 
elections” out of view in the mean- 
time, and take, as the basis of our 
comparison, the election returns of 
December 1868 and February 1874, 
Our first table gives the population 
and electoral strength of the differ- 
ent boroughs which have changed 
sides since 1868. 








gree dependent on close discipline, 


In Boroughs of more than 100,000 Inhabitants, 


The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 


Name. Population. Electors. Name. Population. Electors, 
Marylebone, 477,555 82,130 
Glasgow, ‘ 394,864 49,966 
Tower Hamlets, . 891,568 81,560 
Manchester . 383,843 56,699 
Leeds, 259,201 41,407 
Chelsea, 258,011 16,825 
Dublin, 254,293 13,190 
Westminster, 246,413 18,840 a 
Southwark, . 207,335 19,321 . ‘ 
Stoke-on-Trent, 130,507 18,195 
Greenwich, . 167,632 14,921 
Newcastle, 128,160 12,500 
Belfast, 121,602 14,464 
Oldham, 113,092 15,633 
Portsmouth, . 112,958 11,928 
Brighton, 103,760 9,626 


In Boroughs of between 60,000 and 100,000 Inhabitants, 


The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 


Nottingham, . 86,608 14,674 Bolton, ‘ 92,655 11,801 
Norwich, 80,390 12,338 Blackburn, . 82,926 9,053 
London, 74,732 22,716 
Plymouth, 69,414 4,671 
Devonport, 64,864 8,306 





returned for the Universities by a majority of 504. There was no contest at the gen- 
eral election. Dumfriesshire was regained in 1869 by a majority of 36. Renfrewshire 
is not entered in the table, as although it was temporarily occupied by the Tories, 
gallantly led by Col. Campbellat a “ bye” election in 1873, it was again lost at the 
general election—Radical majority, 88. 

* The calculations in these tables have been carefully made ; but it is possible 
that, from the want of time to compare and correct, some errors may have crept 
in. These cannot, however, affect the general conclusions. There is no difficulty 
in dealing with elections where each party has only one candidate, or where the 
possession of one seat only is disputed ; but where each party has two or more 
candidates contending for two or more seats, some amount of local knowledge is 
required to insure substantial accuracy. In the latter class of cases, when no 
special sources of information are available to us, we take the mean average num- 
ber of votes polled by the candidates on each side, which, though an approxima- 
tion only, may be held to represent fairly enough the relative strength of the ri- 
val parties in the constituency, 
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or- In Boroughs of between 80,000 and.60,000 Inhabitants, 
yn- The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 
th Name. Population. Electors. > Name, Population. Electors. 
“a Bath, . . 88,714 5,189 Southampton, . 54,057 , 
in Northampton, . 44871 5,912  ‘Stockport,. . 53,001 6,019 
n- Cheltenham,. . 44,519 8,583 | Worcester,, . 41,486 5,592 
ur Exeter, ‘ ‘ 44,248 6,152 Coventry, . ; 41,350 7,773 
of Chatham, . ‘ 44,135 4,970 Hartlepool, . 38,302 8,746 
4 Cricklade, . ‘ 43,552 5,761 
: Ipswich, .  « 48,1386 4,786 
ba Wigan, 39,160 4,577 
T- Monmouth Boroughs, 38,656 3,797 
) Staleybridge, q 35,128 4,918 
Cambridge, . : 34,099 4,021 
Warrington, . ‘ 33,053 4,152 
Ayr Burghs, . ° 84,578 38,327 
In Boroughs of between 20,000 and 30,000 Inhabitants, . 
The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 
8, Wakefield, . ; 28,079 3,584 Shrewsbury, ‘ 23,300 3,766 
Dover, . ; ‘ 28,270 8,443 Pembroke Boroughs, 22,140 8,212 
Gravesend, . ; 27,451 2,639 
Lincoln, E ‘ 26,762 4,083 
Colchester, . , 26,361 2,975 
Carmarthen, . ‘ 25,790 8,529 
Scarboro’, ; . 24,244 2,816 
Grimsby, . 26,496 4,712 
Kidderminster, : 20,803 2,350 
Canterbury, . ; 20,961 3,156 
Londonderry, . ' 20,498 1,775 
In Boroughs of between 10,000 and 20,000 Inhabitants, 
The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 
Hereford, F ‘ 18,355 2,298 Boston, ‘ ; 18,289 2,581 
Bedford, ‘ ; 16,849 2,122 Falmouth, . ‘ 16,819 2,173 
Christchurch, . , 15,415 1,534 Stafford, . , 15,946 3,151 
Bury St. Edmunds, 14,928 1,284 Newry, ‘ ; 18,384 901 
Winchester, . : 14,709 1,611 Barnstaple, . ‘ 11,790 1,636 
Salisbury, . ‘ 13,848 1,451 Poole, . : 10,129 1,419 
Grantham, . : 13,284 2,023 
Berwick, ‘ F 13,231 1,336 
Lewes, . é ‘ 10,753 1,382 
St. Ives, . ; 10,048 1,337 
Wigtown Burghs, ; 10,385 871 
Truro, . ; 10,999 1,442 
Tamworth, . ‘ 11,502 1,652 
{ In Boroughs of under 10,000 Inhabitants, 
The Tories have won— The Radicals have won— 
Frome, . . ‘ 9,752 1,350 Droitwich, . ‘ 9,510 1,370 
Windsor, ‘ ; 9,520 1,751 Dungarvan, ‘ 8,614 817 
Guildford, . ; 9,801 1,223 Bewdley, . 7,610 1,053 
Horsham, ’ : 7,831 800 Bridgewater, . 7,308 1,335 
Buckingham, ‘ 7,545 1,105 Abingdon, . . 6,583 845 
Maldon, . ; . 6,927 1,609 Westbury, . : 6,895 1,102 
Petersfield, . F 6,103 817 Coleraine, . : 6,208 873 
Andover, ; ‘ 5,744 640 Dungannon, 8,886 257 
Knaresboro’, . ‘ 5,206 788 . 


It thus appears that while in gain, on the other hand, in boroughs 
boroughs below 20,000 inhabitants of between 20,000 and 100,000 in- 
the Radical nearly equals the Tory habitants, the Radicals have only 
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won 9 seats as against 29 won by 
the Tories; while in boroughs of 
over 100,000 inhabitants (where the 
Tories have won 16 seats) the Radi- 
cals are literally nowhere. These 
figures require no comment. They 
bear eloquent testimony to the im- 
pression which the Tories have made 
on the most powerful, most populous, 
and most enlightened borough con- 
stituencies in the empire. Among 
the Radical gains, the small and 
corrupt Irish boroughs, where 50 
electors vote on one side and 50 on 
the other, flourish conspicuously. 
Had it not been for these and 
similar supporters, the Liberal de- 
feat would have been even more 
crushing than it was. It would 
rather seem that the small boroughs 
have ceased to fulfil the purpose for 
which they were retained in our 
Parliamentary system, and may now 
be safely dispensed with. Many 
distinguished statesmen have sat 
for pocket-boroughs, and in this way 
they were useful if not ornamental. 
They no longer, however, return 
men of mark, Until quite lately, 
the small local personages never 
dreamt of going into Parliament ; 
but the general increase of wealth 
among all classes enables the 
country solicitor and the county 
banker to take a house in London 
during the season; and it is found, 
as a rule, that a pushing man of this 
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class has commonly the best chance 
of carrying the borough in which he 
has made his money, and to which 
he may be said to belong. Party 
managers are hardly to be blamed 
if they prefer to run the candidate 
most likely to win ; but it becomes 
matter for consideration whether in 
these circumstances the Tory party 
have any interest in maintaining 
an anomaly out of which capital 
is made by democratic agitators, 
There appears at least to be no good 
reason why (if at some future time 
the Radicals should insist upon 
a redistribution of seats) a num- 
ber of the smaller boroughs should 
not be grouped together, and the 
seats thus rendered available hand- 
ed over to the counties which 
are still most inadequately repre- 
sented, 

With the above table it will be 
instructive to compare the next, 
which shows the gross and net ad- 
vance in voting power made by the 
Tories in a considerable number of 
the English boroughs which ju 
have won. It gives also, in eac 
case, the Tory majority of 1874, as 
compared with the Radical majority 
of 1868; and it will be seen that, 
with one or two exceptions, the 
great majorities which the Radicals 
obtained in 1868 have uniformly 
been replaced by substantial Tory 
majorities. 


English Boroughs held by Radicals, attacked by Tories, gained by Tories. 


LANCASHIRE AND WESTERN. 


Radical Tory Tory Tory Tory | 
Name. Majority, ew. Voters, Voters, Increase. 
1868. 874. 1868. , 
Kidderminster, . 450 111 821 1,509 688 
Warrington, 27 180 1,957 2,381 424 
Wigan, . 295 600 1,897 2,400 603 
Tamworth, 130 640 798 1,086 288 
Manchester, . See Minority Table. 15,486 19,984 4,498 
Stoke-upon-Trent No contest— 810 6,180 
im ’ two Liberals. ‘ 
Oldham, . : ; 81 130 6,100 8,520 2,420 
Monmouth, . No contest. 633 2,090 
Carmarthen, 1,300 173 594 1,644 1,060 
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1874, The Elections of 1868 and 1874. 
Radical nery Tory 
Name. Majority, Majority, Voters, 
1868. 1874. 1868. 
YORKSHIRE AND EASTERN. 
Newcastle, 4,000 70 2,725 
Wakefield, 45 188 1,512 
Lincoln, No contest. At top. 
Knaresboro’, 15 88 347 
Cambridge, 456 53 1,412 
Grantham, No contest. 71 
Scarboro’, 930 180 742 
sea Grimsby, 211 230 1,337 
Berwick, : 300 228 507 
Norwich (1871), 1,300 47 3,389 
Northampton, 520 880 1,634 
Leeds, See Minority Table. 9,487 
Mip AND METROPOLITAN. 
Chatham, 184 669 1,858 
Guildford, 21 243 515 
Greenwich, 1,900 200 4,704 
Bedford, 480 4 769 
Cambridge, : 456 50 1,412 
Bury St. Edmunds, 110 300 593 
Colchester, 192 220 1,250 
Windsor, . 8 450 795 
Maldon, 153 113 504 
Buckingham, 125 197 338 
Marylebone, . 4,022 1,600 5,591 
Canterbury (2d seat), 79 500 1,453 
Ipswich, 1,511 500 2,044 
Gravesend, 168 213 1,069 
Chelsea, . 8,222 470 4,056 . 
Tower Hamlets (ea seat), 403 1,300 7,446 
Southwark, 8,500 1,200 - 2,495 
London, : , See Minority Table. 6,100 
Westminster, . 2d seat uncontested. 5,000 7,648 
Lewes, : 14 272 587 
SOUTHERN. 
Andover, . 71 136 307 
Bath, ; 163 6 2,024 
Plymouth, 560 300 1,506 
Horsham, even. 210 880 
Petersfield, 42 11 821 
Winchester, 230 250 529 
Hereford, 108 76 927 
Cheltenham, 228 279 1,460 
Woodstoke, 21 165 481 
Exeter, ’ 160 260 2,122 
Portsmouth, . 2d seat uncontested. 1, = 5,306 
Salisbury, 90 623 
Devonport, 162 900 1,368 
Christchurch 49 371 560 
Cricklade, 600 400 2,009 
Dover, 69 365 1,387 
Shoreham, No contest. 1,600 
Brighton, 1,187* 1,000 2,024 
St. Ives, No contest. 319 
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* Average for two Tories ; but Ashbury was only 64 behind the second Liberal. 
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The number and importance of 
the seats which the Tories have 
won is not, however, the measure 
of their success. The decrease of 
Liberal voters in those constitu- 
encies which the Radicals have 
contrived to retain is a most sig- 
nificant and remarkable fact. In 


March 


one or two of the Eastern boroughs 
the Radicals have won by increased 
majorities ; but everywhere else the 
large majorities of 1868 have sensi- 
bly diminished,—growing small by 
degrees and beautifully less, in a 
most surprising way. 


English Boroughs held by Radicals, attacked by Tories, —_—- by Radicals, 


Name. Electors. 
Banbury, . 1,715 
Macclesfield, 4,839 
Reading, 3,730 
Bury, 5,518 
Rochdale, 9,561 
Newcastle- under- Lyme, 2,849 
Wednesbury, 17,644 
Whitby, 1,998 
Newark, 1,919 
Leicester, . ‘ , - 14,8987 
Hull, . ; ; j - 19,012 
Rochester, . ; ; 2,551 
Hythe, 2,303 
Hackney, 37,930 
Finsbury, 34,007 
Lambeth, 35,831 
Maidstone, . 3,357 
Bristol, Beat »: ee 
Tewkesbury, . . ‘ 707 
Hastings, é ‘ ‘ 2,823 
Oxford, 5,387 
Stroud, 5,757 
Helston, : 1,066 
Cardiff Boroughs, 5,718 
Flint Boroughs, 3,169 
Denbigh Boroughs, 2,946 


82, 29, 27, 21, 53, 9, 4, 30! 
these are the majorities which the 
Radicals can now obtain in constit- 
uencies where, five years ago, they 
outnumbered their adversaries by 
hundreds. If the Tories of Mac- 
clesfield, and Reading, and Stroud, 
and Oxford, and Cardiff, and Flint, 
had been allowed another week to 
prepare, it cannot be doubted that 
the Radical positions in these bor- 
oughs would have been rendered 
untenable. 

The above tables show how the 
Tories have succeeded in their at- 
tack upon positions held by Radi- 
cals; the corresponding figures, 


Radical dical Radical 
Majority, 1868. Majority, 1874. Decrease, 
880 84 296 
340 32 308 
650 29 621 
580 516 64 
1,200 500 700 
840 80 260 
2,400 1,700 700 
880 120 260 
200 88 112 
4,500 _ 1,650 2,850 
1,178 794 384 
700 420 280 
750 237 513 
11,000 600 10,400 
6,400 1,900 4,500 
7,600 580 7,020 
267 77 190 
2,100 180 1,920 
176 27 149 
550 250 200 
1,470 83 1,387 
750 21 729 
120 53 67 
446 9 437 
No contest. 4 
374 30 344 


which exhibit the measure of suc- 
cess which attended the Radical 
attack, may be very briefly dis- 
missed. Few importatt positions 
were gained by them,, and these 
only by inconsiderable majorities. 
They won Durham by 32 votes; 
Barnstaple by 33; Westbury by 22; 
Falmouth by 41; the Petnbroke 
boroughs by 20; the second seat at 
Bolton by 33; and the second seat 
at Blackburn by 15. On the other 
hand, the Tory majorities at Birken- 
head, Preston, Salford, Liverpool, 
and other great industrial centres, 
have largely increased.* 

What, then, in so far as the 





* Birkenhead, 
Salford, 
Preston, 
Liverpool, 


Tory majority, 1868. Tory majority, 1874. 
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boroughs are concerned, is the gen- 
eral result of the campaign ? 

It may be said, in the first place, 
that we have gained important 
positions all over England. If we 
look at the map we will find that 
in each county several of the chief 
boroughs are in our possession, and 
there are few counties in which we 
have failed to secure the capital 
town. Our success becomes more 
conspicuous as we approach the 
vast central stations of industry and 
commerce. Of the steady loyalty 
of the great Lancashire community 
it is almost superfluous to speak. 
Out of the thirty-three members 
which it returns, only six belong to 
the Liberal party. Manchester, Old- 
ham, Warrington, and Wigan now 
stand side by side under the Tory 
banner with Salford, Preston, Bir- 
kenhead, and Liverpool. The fidel- 
ity of this vast population to the 
constitutional principles which they 
have espoused is a most significant 
circumstance, and appears to show 
that the charge of political fickle- 
ness cannot fairly be maintained 
as against the great constituencies. 
Lancashire, at least, sticks to its 
creed with characteristic tenacity, 
and its loyal spirit has proved con- 
tagious. The industrial counties by 
which it is surrounded, with the 
partial exception of Yorkshire, are 
all vehemently Tory. In the metro- 
polis and the metropolitan boroughs, 
again,we see the same process in a dif- 
ferent stage of growth. The Toryism 
of Lancashire is of old standing; 
the Toryism of the capital is not 
much older than Mr. Disraeli’s Re- 
form Bill. Since the first Reform 
Bill, London has been exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, a Radical 
preserve. The election of 1868, 
however, proved that all the way 
from Chelsea to Greenwich a strong 
Tory element prevailed. The leaven 
has now leavened the lump. In 
the City itself, in Westminster, 
Marylebone, and Greenwich, the 
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Tories have returned their candi- 
dates by great majorities. They 
have gained seats in Southwark, 
the Tower Hamlets, and Chelsea. 
Among the Metropolitan constit- 
uencies the members are now as 
nearly as possible equally divided 
between the rival parties. The in- 
fluence of the metropolis all over 
England is necessarily very power- 
ful; and the steady and obstinate 
advance of the Tories upon the 
citadel has been felt along the whole 
line. It may be said, indeed, with 
perfect truth, that the only part of 
England in which Radicalism con- 
tinues to retain any distinct vitality 
is Yorkshire. In Yorkshire it must 
be admitted that we have not made 
as much progress as elsewhere. At 
the same time, we have no belief in 
hasty conversions: it is perhaps as 
well that the cautious and sturdy 
Yorkshireman should stick as long 
as he can to his earnest and logical but 
impracticable convictions ; nor after 
our desisive victories at Leeds, 
Newcastle, Scarborough, and Wake- 
field, have we any good reason to 
grumble. The Tories of Sheffield 
have returned Mr. Roebuck, and the 
Tories of Bradford have returned 
Mr. Forster. Mr. Roebuck is a com- 
pletely independent politician, and 
Mr. Forster has been endowed with 
rare administrative capacity; but 
neither would have secured his seat 
had the Tories held aloof. It is right 
that such men should be in Parlia-: 
ment; and we think that our friends 
acted wisely in. bringing the one for- 
ward, and in keeping the other in. 

So much for the boroughs. 

We must own that we looked 
forward to the results of the county 
elections with mingled confidence 
and apprehension. The majorities 
by which they had been secured 
in 1868 were so decisive that any 
serious defection appeared to be out 
of the question, Yet it was just 
possible that the magnificent majori- 
ties of that year might be due not 
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to the extension of the county 
franchise (as we believed — Mr. 
Disraeli’s county franchise being in 
fact the supplement of the Chandos 
clause in the first Reform Act), but 
to the keen clerical agitation which 
the proposal to abolish the Irish 
Church had naturally excited. It 
is enough to say that the Tories 
have lost only one county seat 
which they held in 1868 (North 
Durham), and that they have won 
twenty-four. Most of the Tory 
seats were uncontested, and nearly 
a dozen of those held by Liberals 
were surrendered without a blow. 
When a Tory seat was attacked, it 
was generally found that the ma- 
jority of ’74 was as great as, if not 
greater than, the majority of ’68; 
and the seats which they occupied 
after a fight were gained by sweep- 
ing majorities. It is impossible 
to deny that the Tories are 
to - day immensely stronger in 
the counties than they were in 
1868,—the great victory of that 
year having been tested, consoli- 
dated, and sustained. They have 
driven the Liberals out of the rich 
and populous metropolitan coun- 
ties,—in Middlesex itself by a 
majority of two to one; the whole of 
Lincolnshire has been surrendered ; 
—they have penetrated into Wilts, 
and Gloucester, and remote Corn- 
wall; and more than one Welsh 
county has returned to its allegiance. 
It is not now an exaggeration to say 
(and in 1868 we used the words ad- 
visedly) that, apart from the coun- 
ties to which the Minority provision 
applies, “ there are barely a score of 
county seats on which the Whigs 
can reckon.” 

What, then, is the general politi- 
cal significance of the facts to which 
we have called attention? If it be 
true, as we have striven to show, 
that this is no accidental surprise, 
no chance advantage, and that the 
election of 1874 is but the comple- 
ment of 1868, the cozclusion is irre- 
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sistible,—the Tory party is stronger 
to-day than it has been at any time 
since (on the defeat of the Coalition 
towards the close of last century) the 
constituencies went over in a body to 
the younger Pitt. It is not unusual 
to look back with regret to the era 
of 184]. In that year Sir Robert 
Peel obtained a majority of between 
eighty and ninety. But his ma- 
jority, numerically stronger, was 
infinitely weaker in moral and _poli- 
tical weight than the majority which 
Mr. Disraeli has secured. We mean, 
in short, that the position of the 
party in its relations to the country 
is far sounder now than it was in 
1841. The industrial activities of 
the north, the intellectual interests 
of the metropolis, the great Whig 
counties—a tower of strength in 
themselyes — were then arrayed 
against us. Not one of the metro- 
politan boroughs was held by us—we 
now divide the representation. We 
held only five seats in Lancashire, 
—now we hold twenty-six. A moi- 
ety of the great English counties 
belonged by a kind of divine pre- 
scriptive title to the Whigs,—the 
counties, with rare and inconsidera- 
ble exceptions, are now in the hands 
of the Tories. The adhesion of these 
immense interests to the Tory party 
is at length an accomplished fact. 
And this vast advance is due in no 
small measure, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge, to the profound convic- 
tion which lies at the root of Mr. 
Disraeli’s political career—faith in 
the English people, and in the 
Monarchy which has made England 
what it is :— 
‘*Broad-based upon her people’s will; 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea,” 
“Anyhow,” says a  distingu- 
ished author, in a letter written 
during last December, now lying 
before us, “Iam satisfied to feel 
that the great Revolutionary wave 
has spent its force, and that the 
next fifty years will probably be 


more and more Conservative.” 
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' MR. GLADSTONE’S NIGHT ATTACK AND ITS RESULTS. 


In January, when we addressed 
our readers on the Political Aspect 
of the Year, everything seemed to 
promise a tranquil session of Parlia- 
ment. There had been some ru- 
mours of dissolution in the autumn, 
but these had died away: changes in 
the Ministry carried on to the very 
end of last year, and at last the notice 
that Parliament was to assemble and 
proceed to business on the 5th Feb- 
rary, laid to rest all expectations 
of startling’ moves this winter: we 
saw honourable members and their 
constituents alike resting beside 
their arms enjoying the truce. But 
soon we 

‘*¢ Saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night.” 
It was well for us Conservatives that 
we slept with one eye open, or the 
beating up of our quarters by the 
enemy might have involved a seri- 
ous mischance. As it happened, 
we drove back the crafty foe with, 
we fancy, considerable loss. Our 
sentinels were on the alert; our 
forces stood to their arms on the 
first alarm; and the stratagem re- 
coiled on the head of him who in- 
vented it. But the enemy proposed 
a far different event. We were to 
be caught napping; before we could 
recover from our confusion all the 
places of arms were to be carried ; 
rubbing our astonished eyes, we were 
to behold our adversary estab- 
lished in possession, and to hear 
him singing—no, we beg pardon, 
solemnly reciting—“ Hey, Johnnie 
Cope, are ye waukin’ yet?” or some 
such insulting song of triumph. 

It has yet to be shown how a 
Minister, without violating his duty 
to the country, can thus tamper 
with our electoral rights. Already 
the plea has been advanced (by the 
late Prime Minister himself, if we 
remember rightly) that the time of 


dissolving Parliament is a matter 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Crown. Few would desire to dis- 
pute this; but we may surely ad- 
vance another assertion equally diffi- 
cult to contradict—namely, that in 
the calling of a new Parliament 
every practicable means shall be re- 
sorted to for insuring a free and 
deliberate expression of the will of 
the country. The prerogative, then, 
if unrestricted as to time, must 
nevertheless be exercised with due 
regard to the electors’ convenience, 
and to the full and free exercise of 
the franchise. How does such a 
proceeding as we witnessed in Jan- 
uary answer to this last require- 
ment? The people lulled by a no- 
tification that Parliament would 
meet in February as usual; no word 
of warning spoken as the time ad- 
vanced; then, when the Houses were 
within a fortnight of reassembling, 
a sudden announcement of dissolu- 
tion, and a demand for the almost 
immediate return of a new House 
of Commons! If we admit that 
such a proceeding is constitutional, 
we must at the same time admit 
that the prerogative may to some 
extent be used for the purpose of 
packing the Lower House! Mr. 
Gladstone’s disposition to strain the 
prerogative to the utmost for his own 
purposes, and to mistead laws and 
ordinances, is now so well known, 
that an inquiry into the legality of 
his late manceuvre will certainly be 
demanded by the people. 

Putting aside the question whe- 
ther this action was constitutional 
or otherwise, we turn to face the 
other question—far less important, 
but for the moment more powerfully 
exercising men’s minds—why the 
Minister was moved to call a new 
Parliament at all in January. The 
country has been puzzling over this 
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as if it had been a Christmas conun- 
drum. Possibly an answer may 
never be given by those who alone 
can know; and this mystery may 
remain forever, like the Man in 
the Iron Mask, or the identity of 
Junius, impenetrable. But where 
people cannot absolutely know, they 
will be prompt to guess ; and they 
have not been slow in divining mo- 
tives of many different complexions 
for the coup d’état, as it has been 
called. The supposition most easily 
put together is, that the continued 
readjustihent of the Cabinet, and 
the notice of the assembling of Par- 
liament, were simply expedients for 
putting the electors off their guard ; 
that the dissolution (long before de- 
termined on as part of the plot) was 
then “ sprung,” as the daily press had 
it, in the hope that much profit 
would accrue to the then Govern- 
ment from thus confounding and 
hurrying the constituencies. This 
solution supposes all the difficulties 
of the Cabinet, as exhibited in the 
shuffling of the cards and the new 
appointments, to have been simu- 
lated, and for that reason, if for no 
other, we are inclined to reject it; 
for we believe the difficulties to 
have been real and most embarras- 
sing. We will add, too, that, al- 
though we hold no very high opin- 
ion of Mr. Gladstone, and although 
we have, as has been shown, some- 
thing against him in this very mat- 
ter of the dissolution, we have no 
right, without strong evidence, to 
suppose him guilty of having for 
months acted falsely to both sides, 
that he might at last steal a march 
upon the people. That such an im- 
putation could find voice is a proof 
of the extent to which the right 
honourable gentleman has fallen in 
public estimation. Five years ago 
he was credited with excellences 
which he never possessed, nor came 
within many degrees of ; now he is 
accused of misdeeds of which pro- 
bably he is incapable, Again, it 


Attack and its Results. March 
has been suggested that the (per- 
haps unlawful) retention of his seat 
for Greenwich, after he had accepted 
a second office, and his miserable 
Black War, were things the denun- 
ciation of which before Parliament 
he was not able to abide; and so he 
dissolved in order that the one dif- 
ficulty might disappear, and that 
there might be time for opinion to 
settle down regarding the other. 
But to this we object that, injudi- 
cious as we think the retention of 
his seat to have been, whether in 
law he may have been wrong or 
right, he knew as well in Novem- 
ber as he did in January what might 
be said about it; also, that he could 
have foreseen at an earlier date how 
he was likely to be attacked about 
the war, If, therefore, these had 
been his reasons, they would have 
operated earlier, Our belief is, that 
the resolution to put an end to the 
Parliament came nearly as suddenly 
to the Premier as it did to the coun- 
try. He may have before thought of 
it as a dernier ressort ; but we firmly 
believe that he had not decided on 
it many hours when he startled us 
all with the announcement of it. 
Since last May there have been out- 
ward and visible signs in plenty 
that all was not going on serenely 
within the four walls of the Coun- 
cil-chamber in Downing Street. 


‘*Tn that wild council words waxed warm 
and strange.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone was no longer all 
in all there. Since the rejection of 
the Gagging Bill, it may be pre- 
sumed, other doctors thought proper 
to propound methods of securing 
the general prosperity, and the 
doctors, we are afraid, differed, and, 
as those learned men sometimes do, 
expressed their differences in for- 
cibleterms. Well, some of the 
malcontents were shifted about, 
some were dismissed ; and at length, 
by way of firing the greatest gun, 


Mr. Bright was summoned from his 
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arm-chair to the rescue. “We will 
have away thy cold; thou shalt go 
to the wars in a gown,” was all the 
concession to his infirmities that 
the right honourable tribune could 
procure, as he left his chamber. 
But even he, in his retreat, had 
smelled the smell of disunion; and 
before ever he met his colleagues, 
he commenced a little independent 
rhetoric in Birmingham, and en- 
deavoured to make capital for him- 
self. His temper has _ suffered 
severely through his illness, if we 
may judge from the outbreaks that 
have come before the public. The 
style in which he descended upon 
that unlucky parson in Cheshire, 
and afterwards upon Sir Charles 
Adderley, was absolutely rabid. 
With Mr. Bright thus graciously 
disposed, and Mr, Lowe, and Mr. 
Gladstone, all ranged round the 
same board, one may imagine the 
sweet counsel they would take to- 
gether. Mr. Gladstone does not 
bear the contradictions of either 
saints or sinners with equanimity ; 
and so it may have been that dark 
thoughts arose in his mind, and 
have been coming and going any 
time since the November fogs set in. 

The divisions in the Cabinet only 
reflected the divisions out of doors, 
Of the majority returned in 1868 
there still remained between sixty 
and seventy voices; but these were 
forgetting their mission to “ vote for 
Mr. Gladstone,” and gathering into 
disaffected knots under sectional 
leaders. Relations with the Vatican 
were very unsatisfactory: the old 
pact was broken; and it was ques- 
tionable whether the proud leader 
on the one side would have accepted, 
or on the other side would have 
granted, a Concordat. While these 
troubles and dissensions were para- 
lysing action, the Conservatives, on 
their part, were going in and win- 
ning whenever there was a chance 
of appealing to the people. Yet, 
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with all this, we firmly believe that 
Mr. Gladstone still intended to meet 
the old Parliament on the 5th of 
February, and that he had conned 
his budget accordingly. Something 
or other, however, seems to have 
occurred about the 23d of January 
which changed all this— which 
showed him that there were pre- 
sumptuous spirits powerful enough 
to insist on helping to cut out the 
work of the session. The Queen’s 


“speech may have been the compo- 


sition over which they quarrelled. 
Then, probably, it was, that the 
captain, seeing that he could no 
longer command the ship ig the old 
fashion, wildly resolved to scuttle 
her, and risk the sinking of all 
hands together. This hypothesis, 
be it remarked, imputes no deliber- 
ate deception, nor fixed intention of 
any kind; only an impetuous ac- 
tion by no means inconsistent with 
what we know of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s character. It may 
be that he thought the people, when 
it came to this, would throw him a 
rope, and give to him personally an 
assurance of their support, which 
would enable him to re-establish a 
dictatorship; and more especially 
might this be the result if the dis- 
solution should be sudden and the 
election hurried. If the trick should 
succeed, well: if not, it was but pre- 
cipitating his fall, going by the run 
instead of going inch by inch; he 
was at any rate executing summary 
justice on persons who had been 
guilty of the unpardonable offence 
of lifting up their heels against him. 
Should this be as we suppose, there 
will soon be evidence in support of 
the idea, Mr. Gladstone has not 
hitherto forgiven political confeder- 
ates with whom he has broken; and 
we may discover in many ways that 
some bitter feuds have begun. But 
to return to the dissolution. Mr. 
Gladstone did not intend to extin- 
guish himself if any arts could save 
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him; so, besides making a night at- 
tack, he brought out some shreds of 
his unpublished budget by way of 
cry. We were allowed to see one or 
two items, which, exhibited by them- 
selves, were expected to look capti- 
vating. It is now admitted on all 
sides that the offer to abolish the 
ihcome-tax and to readjust other 
taxes was a blunder and something 
worse. It was a blunder in itself, as 


not effectual to the attainment of 


the object proposed; and it was an 
unfaithful use of his opportunities 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
flash before the eyes of the people a 
lure of this kind as an election bribe. 
If the Minister and the people may 
settle the budget between them, 
what need is there for the vigilance 
of Parliament to control our finance ? 
This, although allowance may be 
claimed for it as an act of despera- 
tion, is nevertheless highly repre- 
hensible. We cannot allow that 
such important mattters are to be 
snatched from the control of Parlia- 
ment because a Minister has brought 
his party and himself to the verge of 
shipwreck. If there be one function 
which more than another appertains 
exclusively to the House of Com- 
mons, it is the discussing and order- 
ing of our burdens and expenditure. 
What sort of a public servant, then, 
is he who, to serve his personal 
ends, or at best the ends of his 
party, endeavours tp influence the 
popular mind by financial schemes, 
hatched in his own brain, and to 
which Parliament has not had op- 
portunity of giving even the slightest 
consideration? It is an unfortunate 
truth that Mr. Gladstone’s blunders 
are mostly associated with encroach- 
ments upon the laws or upon the 
usages. of the Legislature. As he 
has been blundering through the 
last five years, it was only natural, 
probably, that he should blunder 
to the end. But how do these 
repeated blunders agree with the 
assertion so frequently made, that 
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Mr. Gladstone is eminently fitted 
for a party leader? We can point 
to yet another blunder in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s manifesto. After making 
his night attack, offering his bribe, 
and using every art to beguile the 
electors of their votes, he had the 
indiscretion to write: “These, I 
admit, are general declarations, 
Their whole value depends upon 
their future and practical develop- 
ment. On this subject I will 
frankly allow that the question is 
for the moment one of confidence.” 
Why, what insanity was this! It 
was recalling the people to an exer- 
cise of common-sense after having 
taken so much pains to lead them 
to folly. It was stirring up, at the 
most inopportune of moments, the 
memory of 1868, the broken pro- 
mises, the abused confidence. 

In brief, Mr. Gladstone played 
badly, and lost. Ever since the 
beginning of 1869 he has been 
playing badly, and losing. He had 
then a majority of over a hundred 
votes to alienate. He has alienated 
them all, and has now got into a 
minority—a large minority, but a 
large minority where he once had a 
large majority. Are Conservatives 
dissatisfied that his loss is not 
greater? let them be comforted on 
that account. If, by a sudden and 
overwhelming outburst, the nation 
had swept away Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues, we might, with rea- 
son, have anticipated a reaction. 
As happened to the eyes of the 
man in Thessaly, another outburst 
might have swept them in again. 
But the disintegration of their party 
has been going on with the steady 
regularity of a geological process ; 
yea, and will go on. Any who re- 
spect our opinion will remember that 
we have said more than once, that 
all that was wanted for the over- 
throw of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Bright’s influence was that the 
country should have time to be- 
come acquainted with those gentle- 
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men. Well, the country knows 
them at last well enough to reject 
them from being rulers; but it will 
know them better, and they will 
sink lower anon. They will sound 
the very bass string of humility yet, 
we predict. And that our predic- 
tions do sometimes come to pass, is 
this day proved by what we said 
of Mr. Gladstone as long ago as 
when he’ was passing the Ballot 
Act. “If Mr. Gladstone,” we said, 
“deludes himself with the idea 
that secret voting will at all pro- 
long his tenure of power, the sooner 
he dispels it the better. He has 
marred his work too effectually for 
it to be of the least consequence 
how the votes of the people may 
be taken. We will guarantee him 
against a majority in the House of 
Commons, let the voting be by 
any method that he can devise.”* 
And while we are on the sub- 
ject of our forecasts of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s break-down, let us say that 
we almost, if not quite alone, 
steadily set forth, ever since the 
beginning of the American compli- 
cation, how Mr. Gladstone was 
destroying his party and his reputa- 
tion, and how his incapacity must 
lead to disgrace. For this con- 
sistent expression of opinion we got 
plenty of ridicule and abuse; but 
though many may have had confi- 
dence in us, few took the trouble to 
express that confidence. We ap- 
peal now to the candour of our 
countrymen, and ask them whether 
all that we predicted of Mr. Glad- 
tone’s decline has not come to 
pass, and whether we did not take 
that right honourable gentleman’s 
measure correctly. Our estimates 
of him were said to be calumnious, 
actuated by political hatred, and 
we know not what beside; but we 
did not falter in our criticism, and 
the public has at length come‘round 


to our opinion. Of course, if we 
persisted when people condemned 
our opinion as unjust, we have 
nothing to retract, now that time 
has amply justified our appraise- 
ment. We have taken, we hope, a 
not unimportant part in exposing 
one of the most specious delusions 
that ever were practised upon a peo- 
ple, and our reward must be the re- 
flection that we have done our duty. 

Spite of Mr. Gladstone’s arts and 
his maneeuvres, the battle has gone 
against him. If he fancied that the 
people would strengthen him against 
his rebellious colleagues, he greatly 
deceived himself. ‘They would not 
listen to his promises, nor look at 
the bait which he dangled before 
them, but quietly proceeded to vote 
into office the party which has- 
opposed all his acts. Have the five 
years of office increased, then, or 
diminished, the value which the 
people set upon Mr. Gladstone? 
Assuredly they have diminished it. 
The election, as Mr. Disraeli truly 
remarked, did not turn upon finance,. 
but upon the past deeds of the 
Ministry ; and we venture to go a 
step further than this, and to 
say that the elections turned upon 
the character of the Ministry, once’ 
exalted almost to heaven, now 
brought down to a_ considerably 
lower level. When we have praised. 
a man inordinately, and predicted 
great things of him, it galls us sorely 
if we find him fall far short of our 
estimate and discredit our selection 
before all the world. Disappoint- 
ment, we should say, is the senti- 
ment moss potent in bringing about 
the present action of the electors. The 
idol of clay is being pelted, because 
it pretended to be an idol of gold. 
Secondly, the history of the Ad- 
ministration, dating from the Lan- 
cashire stumpings, and the promises 
then made, is a bitter recollection 





* Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for March 1872 : Art.—“ Ministers before Par- 
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to the British people: national 
humiliation, increased expenditure, 
Ireland made only ten times sicker 
by her medicine, a deteriorated army 
and navy, the Legislature over-rid- 
den, the laws tampered with—these 
are injuries which have sunk deep 
into the national mind, to say 
nothing of the numerous jobs, the 
paltry economy, and the insolence 
of office. Thirdly, the uncertainty 
as,to the intentions of the Ministers 
where they would stop, or whether 
they would stop anywhere, has lat- 
terly worked ruinously, more especi- 
ally since they have been so ill-ad- 
vised as to threaten and challenge 
different interests. The answer to 
the uncalled-for gibe about “ fat 
with charities, gorged with charities, 
bloatedj with charities,” has been 
the return of three Conservatives 
for the City of London! 

Now that the people are getting 
some insight into the capacity of 
the late leader of the Liberal party, 
they must be astounded (as we 
were astounded not long ago) at the 
rashness on the one part, and the 
hardiness on the other, which could 
unite the Liberal sections under 
such leadership. Putting aside the 
few who enlisted under the de- 
nominations of old Whigs and 
Moderate Liberals, the so-called 
party was made up of the most 
wild and lawless tribes of the 
political world, fierce, sudden, re- 
vengeful, headstrong, unreflecting. 
To gather such elements into one, 
and gain the control of them, 
required practical knowledge and 
practical qualities of the highest 
order; and it was attempted by a 
student who knew the world only 
through books—a clever and learned 
man, if you will, but not the sort 
of person to win the obedience of 
rugged natures, It was a necessity 
that the party, so led, should be 
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broken up as it is this day. It 
will find another leader; and Mr, 
Gladstone, we hope, will find some 
line in which he can really distin- 
guish himself. The party, no doubt, 
will strengthen itself again, and be 
once more formidable in politics ; but 
for Mr. Gladstone, as a politician, 
the knell, we fancy, has rung, 
Neither in the public interest can 
a wish be felt that this. should be 
otherwise. Looking to his ante- 
cedents—remembering how he has 
worked round the compass from 
ultra- -Tory to ultra-Radical — he, 
prospering, would be the most 
noxious example to those who are 
entering into active life. It is not 
desirable that the young should see 
tergiversation, and a constant ad- 
herence to the winning side, crowned 
with glory and honour. What en- 
couragement could there be for con- 
stancy or fidelity, if the highest re- 
wards were seen to be obtainable by 
turning one’s coat? No; we are 
persuaded that things as they now 
are are best for Mr. Gladstone, and 
for others also. During the last 
six months he has probably become 
a wiser man than he ever was be- 
fore; and his wisdom will perhaps 
bring with it a feeling of repulsion 
for coarse uneducated Radicals, a 
feeling which the Radicals will not 
be slow to reciprocate. In political 
life there is no further course open 
to him. When, having quarrelled 
with almost every other . political 
persuasion, he joined that which 
was led by Mr. Bright, he reached, 
as we told him in time past, his 
widest stretch of popularity: after 
that he must needs decrease.* It is 
to be hoped that henceforth he will 
devote himself to some quiet pur- 
suit wherein he is able to excel, 
and by following which he may yet 
command the respect of all. We 
shall be saoneennay oe ¥ whenever 


* Vide « Blackwood’s ‘s Magazine’ for March 1872: Ari.—“ Ministers before Par- 


liament,” p. 387. 
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he may allow us to drop him out of 
our political articles, and to do him 
honour in the pages which we de- 
vote to scientific and literary subjects. 

As to his following, or what he 
claimed as such, we hope that the 
Moderate Liberals (who are probably 
the Old Whigs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) will find that they have more 
jn common with us than with any 
section of the broken Radical party. 
The Old Whigs do not desire to de- 
stroy the Constitution or the Church 
any more than we do; they do not 
advocate godless education; they 
have no taste for wild theories, and 
not much for confiscation. There 
is not one of the Radical sections 
with which they would not find 
themselves at bitter feud. Already 
they have, for party’s sake, allowed 
themselves to be dragged much far- 
ther than they approve on the road 
to revolution. There must be a 
halting-place somewhere ; and now 
that there is no quasi-Liberal Gov- 
ernment, allegiance to which they 
must not refuse under pain of being 
voted perfidious, the occasion seems 
suitable for ranking themselves un- 
der the same banners as those who 
in reality most nearly coincide with 
them in policy. There need be no 
difference between Moderate Liber- 
als and the supporters of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s Government. 

We own ourselves to have been 
surprised by the sudden occurrence 
of the dissolution; but as to the 
consequence of it—to wit, the result 
of the election—no one will expect 
us to be surprised. We are in the 
position of a billiard-player who 
has scored, having previously named 
his stroke. Oftentimes, and from 
long ago, we have said without 
hesitation what the result of a gen- 
eral election would be. We did 
not desire to hasten the appeal to 
the country, because we felt that it 
was of more importance that the 
people should be surfeited with the 
virtue _and exploits of the Liberal 





Ministry, than that the Conservatives 
should at once accede to power. 
But now an election has come in 
the necessary course of things, and 
the day of the Radicals is over. 
Every man in the land can once 
more draw his breath freely. The 
course of spoliation has suddenly 
been arrested. Sensational legisla- 
tion, too, has, it is to be hoped, 
come to anend. The unquiet sects 
that have for years been brawling 
as if the island had been made for 
them alone, will subside once more 
into silence, and relieve us of the 
consciousness of their existence. 
They can no longer hope to embar- 
rass Government, or to propose 
their terms to Ministers; for a unit- 
ed party of order, stronger than any 
of them, and stronger than all of 
them put together, has been called 
by the voice of the country to the 
conduct of affairs. Atheists, anar- 
chists, Ultramontanes, all the sort 
of them, will now be without the 
least chance of being able to inter- 
fere in matters of State. The Es- 
tablished Church of England will 
once more have a season of rest. 
Political experiments already in 
progress will be fully proved before 
new schemes are set’ in motion. 
Education, all available means of 
it being fully utilised, will become 
general, These advantages we shall 
receive at once. But there is a 
legacy of less remediable difficulties 
handed over to the new Government 
by their predecessors, to deal with 
which will require the profoundest 
attention of the wisest heads in the 
Cabinet. We cannot undo in a 
moment the mischief that a Liberal 
Government has done in Ireland. 
The spectre of Home Rule which 
they raised, but could not lay, re- 
mains still to perplex and obstruct. 
Our foreign policy must be lifted 
out of the mire in which it is sunk. 
Our colonies, our army, our navy 
must be looked to, and made once 
more to believe in the equitable © 
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feelings and the favourable regard 
of the State. In time all this will 
be done, no doubt; but after such 
serious blundering, cures cannot be 
effected on the instant. 

From what we have said now, 
and from what we have been saying 
for the last three years, it may be 
inferred that we think the action of 
the electors easy to be accounted 
for. Some of our contemporaries, 
however, not caring to look at sim- 
ple and evident facts, are. casting 
about in all directions and discover- 
ing reasons, until reasons are as 
plentiful as blackberries. Several 
have gone to Athens for an idea, 
and affirmed that the people was 
tired of hearing Aristides called the 
Just. If, as we suppose, they mean by 
Aristides Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, 
a little reflection would show them 
that the lure of a classical illustra- 
tion has led them some way towards 
an absurdity. We don’t recollect 
that the Administration in question 
was ever called “the Just.” In its 
early days, “the Divine” or “the 
Immaculate” was more like its ap- 
pellation. But those days have 
long passed ; and for the last year or 
two, if we recollect aright, “ jobbers” 
or “deceivers” has been the name 
bestowed, not by Conservatives 
alone, but by the press and people 
generally. So that any voter who 
may have been nauseated by a good 
name given to the Ministry has had 
plenty of time to recover since any 
such imputation was levelled at 
them. Beer, too, is exalted to the 
honour of being the prime cause 
of the great change; and this, we 
trust, the people will recollect 
when it may be found conveni- 
ent to woo them again, and bland- 
ishments about “own flesh and 
blood,” and so on, may be slavered 
about. Men who have been thought 
capable of exercising the franchise 
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of beer-sellers 
and beer-consumers alone, may have 
cross answers to make to the persons 


in the interests 


who have thus maligned them, The 
beer interest, "no doubt, has been 
alarmed like every other; but most 
of us have been too deeply frightened 
concerning our own vocations to 
have had much sympathy to give to ° 
beer, even if it had been our nature 
to set our hearts in that direction. 
The fact is, that any wild explana- 
tion is resorted to, any admission is 
more tolerable, than saying with us, 
‘““Mr. GLapsTtone’s GOVERNMENT IS 
A Fatturg.”’* 

Two years, we understand, is the 
time which a Conservative Govern- 
ment is to last. It will require 
that time to re-cement the Liberal 
elements, effect a postponement of 
particular crotchets and cries for 
the good of the party generally, and 
decide upon some great sensations 
with which to return to power. Such 
expectation might be reasonable if 
Liberals had been driven from 
office by some untoward accident, 
their policy being undeveloped and 
their measures half executed. But 
they have had five years of office 
with carte blanche ; they have fairly 
worked out their mine; the results 
are before us—he that, runs may 
read them; and the people have 
pronounced them very bad. Their 
labours have not been arrested by 
the machinations of their enemies; 
they have come to a standstill, be- 
cause, with a large majority, they 
literally knew not how to move, 
but were driven to appeal to the 
people; the people have not thought 
them worth helping, and there they 
wither. But it is a hardy prophecy 
to say that these dead bones will live 
again in two years. Some of them 
will live again, no doubt; but they 
are like to get consumedly dry 
first. 





* Vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1871—Art., “ New Year's Mus- 


ings,” last words of section, “Dead Sea Fruit.” 
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If the Radicals have suffered 
severely as a party, their leading men 
have suffered but little eclipse by the 
dissolution. Mr. Gladstone was 
awarded a second place at Green- 
wich; Mr. Goschen just escaped re- 
jection in the City, but did escape ; 
and most of the Gladstone Ministry 
whom one expected to see again, 
have, we think, secured seats in the 
Parliament of 1874. Polite, consi- 
derate Ayrton, though, has dropped 
through somehow ; and Mr. Headlam 
sits not. Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
is, perhaps, their most serious loss. 
It is a perverse and untoward fate 
which makes him the scapegoat for 
the sins of the Administration. As 
little has been said against him as 
against any of the Government, and 
there is not the least reason to be- 
lieve that his tendencies were very 
destructive. Like the stork whose 
neck the farmer wrung because he 
found him among some plundering 
cranes, Mr. Fortescue has smarted 
for keeping bad company. His 
peerage may be a mark of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s approbation and gratitude, 
but it does not do away with the 
disapprobation of his constituents. 
Outside the Ministry, two or three 
have failed whose seats we shall re- 
gret to see vacant. Prominent among 
these are Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Bou- 
verie. If these two could have been 
saved, and Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Trevelyan got rid of, the new 
House would have been vastly im- 
proved by the change. But we can- 
not have everything of the best, and 
ean only be very well satisfied with 
the House as the people have given 
it to us. We rejoice that Mr. 
Forster’s firm and outspoken opin- 
ions (so different in that respect 
from the opinions of any of his 
colleagues) have been rewarded by 
his being triumphantly returned to 
Parliament. It may come to light 
yet that he alone has stood in the 
gap, and kept alive the cause of re- 
ligious education until it grew strong 
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again and couid maintain itself. A 
service like this, God-fearing Eng- 
lishmen ought never to forget. 
Nobody will mourn much, we pre- 
sume, over Mr. White, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, and the rest of the small fry 
who are relegated to private life. 
On our side, we have lost the ser- 
vices—perhaps only for a time—of 
Sir John Pakington,—a weighty 
loss. With this exception, all our 
mighty men of valour, we think, 
resume their places. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the first Conservative to 
break the spell of Radical ascen- 
dancy in the metropolitan con- 
stituencies, has already made his 
mark, and will, we trust, still 
further signalise himself under a 
Conservative Administration. It 
has been a curious election in many 
ways, the humours of the ballot 
having been exhibited very freely. 
In a majority of cases, the. general 


‘election has reversed the decisions 


come to at the accidental elections 
in the autumn. Stroud, Newcastle, 
Hull, Renfrewshire, furnish notable 
examples of this. We do not, on 
the whole, get such a numerous 
majority as was given to the other 
side in 1868, and has since been bro- 
ken up by Mr. Gladstone, but “’tis 
enough ; ’twill serve.” And we mark 
with much satisfaction the Conser- 
vative gains north of the Tweed. 
The return of Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well for Perthshire is an immense 
advantage; and our triumphs in 
Mid- Lothian, Ayrshire, Lanark- 
shire, &c., are both good in them- 
selves and signs of improved 
opinion. May we have little cause 
in future to : 


‘*Moralize on the decay 
Of Scottish strength in modern day.” 


Ireland seems to have been play- 
ing a little game of her own—nei- 
ther Conservative nor Liberal—in 
this election. It is not likely to be 
attended with very great success. 
She might have left us Mr. Bernal 
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Osborne, who was “in excellent 
fooling” at the end of last session. 
We “could have better spared a 
better man.” 

It is worthy of note that on the 
occasion of this election John Bull 
nobly resisted a bait by which, at 
most times, in spite of warnings and 
of the perception of the point of the 
hook, he is easily taken. The offer 
of a perfectly charming budget could 
not captivate him; nay, though he 
was assured by his daily monitor 
that such an offer from the first 
financier living was almost too good 
luck for any community, and ought 
to be jumped at  incontinently, 
John didn’t see it at all; and we 
question whether he quite agrees in 
that opinion about the great finan- 
cier, or whether he would be right 
if he did agree. Mr. Gladstone has 
managed to acquire something of a 
reputation for getting up his figures 
well and mastering details; but he 
has done this chiefly by confusing 
and frightening everybody, so that 
his statements and calculations re- 
mained often unchallenged. But 
where his figures have been faced 
they have not proved so accurate. 
Remember how his facts and digits, 
with which he attempted to pass the 
Gagging Bill, looked when taken to 
pieces by Professor Fawcett, Dr. 
Playfair, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Johnston, 
and others. They were proved to 
be incorrect and slovenly. We do 
not in the least believe in the great 
financial genius; but, even if that 
were proved, we have had no benefit 
from it of late years. The match- 
tax, the five-quartered financial year, 
and the estimates in excess of what 
the country required, may be said 
to be Mr. Lowe’s blunders; but, if 
fhey were so, they were supported 

y the greatest living financier. In 
finance, as in everything else, we 
shall, now that his prestige has 


gone, have Mr. Gladstone’s superi- 
ority a little more impartially tested 
than has been usual hitherto. 
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Another sign of curious omen is 
that the aforesaid John has shown 
himself as indifferent to Mr. Bright’s 
return to office and to the benefits 


derivable therefrom as he has 
been to the marvellous design 
for making five millions do the 
work of ten. Mr. Bright’s name 
is no longer a tower of strength. 
His return to office, broken in 
health, and unfit for hard work, 
has not had the slightest effect in 
postponing the catastrophe of the 
Cabinet, and it cannot but have had 
a bad effect upon his own reputa- 
tion. How terribly these five months, 
added to his official life, have 
damaged all the attributes which 
used deservedly to make him re- 
spected and admired as a sturdy 
Englishman—his dogged conformity 
to his principles, his immutability of 
purpose, his outspoken, candid com- 
munications! No sooner had he 
got over his re-election at Birming- 
ham, than prying people began to 
canvass some of his assertions there, 
which were found to be just a trifle 
at variance with facts. Then, again, 
he has shown us that he can tolerate 
a war when entered into by his own 
party ; also, that his black brothers 
are sacred in his eyes only when 
Tories attempt to meddle with them. 
A few thousand of them killed off 
under a Radical warrant are of no 
account whatever. Mr. Bright 
proved, too, that, spite of his writ- 
ten assertion to the contrary, he 
could give his countenance to a 
Ministry indulging habitually in an 
expenditure of over seventy millions. 
These backslidings, we may rely on 
it, are jealously noted by the people. 
Are the seductions of office so irre- 
sistible that even the virtue of Mr. 
Bright is not proof against them? 
Or is it contact with Mr. Gladstone 
that has taught Mr. Bright to twist 
and shuffle? Alack, alack! “ Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.”” Could Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright but have left behind them 
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unblemished political reputations, it 
had been some consolation to them 
in their fall, and a sweet reflection to 
the attached friends—even to the 
friend with the largest circulation in 
the world—whom they now leave 
comfortless. For we do not for a 
moment mean to say but that there 
are many who will drop tears over 
even Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Bright’s 
cruel and unlooked for fate :— 


“Ah, surely nothing dies but something 
mourns. 

When Nero perished by the justest 

doom 
That ever the destroyer yet destroyed, 

Amid the roar of liberated Rome, 

Of nations freed, and a world overjoyed, 

Some hand unseen strewed flowers upon 

his tomb.’’* 
Also, it may be remembered, when 
the interesting Mr. Quilp deceased, 
the boy who stood on his head wept 
for him. 

As the admirers of the Liberal 
Administration cannot console them- 
selves with the thought that their 
favourites’ reputations are quite as 
good as they were, we find them 
vehemently protesting that at any 
rate the people are not acting as 
they are out of any good will to 
the Conservatives; this is not 
true. But, if it were true, what a 
testimony it is—what utter fail- 
ure it indicates! The nation turns 
from the Gladstone Government 
with its brilliant programme and 
promises of reduced taxation, and 
prefers a Government of men to 
whom it is indifferent, and who 
have no programme! They who 
demonstrate this theorem prove a 
little too much for their own pur- 
pose. ‘They are right, nevertheless, 
to the extent that the Liberal Gov- 
ernment certainly wrought out its 
own condemnation. It had every 
advantage and every opportunity 
afforded it ; yet it failed and fell— 
failed so utterly that, by the show- 
ing of its own friends, the electors, 


in order to get rid of it, turn to a 
party with whom they have not 
much sympathy, and place at its 
disposal unrestrictedly the five mil- 
lions which they will not intrust to 
Mr, Gladstone with all his fine pro- 
mises, Neither can it be urged 
that the choice which has been 
made is not free and uninfluenced ; 
for has it not been arrived at b 
secret voting, the method whic 
the disappointed party took so much 
pains to introduce? And this brings 
us to the consideration of a matter 
which is certainly not an evidence of 
sagacity in the outgoing Government. 
It used to be an article of the 
Radical creed—we say used to be, 
since probably there is by this time 
a fast-spreading heresy on the point 
—that if only the electors could 
give their suffrages in strict secrecy, 
the elections must, as a general rule, 
be favourable to the Liberal side. 
Tory gold, Tory intimidation, em- 
ployers’ and other unwholesome in- 
fluences (so the Radicals averred), 
were too powerful for that helpless 
victim, the voter. ut throw the 
shield of the Ballot over him—leave 
him to his own conscience and his 
own inclination—and he would 
soon show how he revolted against 
Tory tyranny. For years and years 
the Ballot was rejected as a 
repugnant to English custom an 
English manliness; but in an evil 
hour of the year 1871 it entered 
into the heart of Mr. Gladstone, 
who was rather at a loss for some- 
thing sensational, to announce him- , 
self as the promoter of this much- 
desired method. It is difficult to 
say whether his friends or his foes 
were more startled by the new 
conviction. Vapouring about the 
Ballot on hustings, and so on, was 
very well when there was no chance 
of its becoming law; but its actual 
adoption, and the prospect of its 
operation within a few months, 








* Lord Byron. 
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their instincts taught Liberals to 
shrink from. They were unable, 
however, openly to oppose the secret 
voting bill, although it was known 
to be distasteful to all but a small 
fraction of them. The withdrawal 
of the measure would have been 
hailed by them with the greatest 
delight ; but while it was persisted 
in by the Government they dared 
not give voice to their dislike of it. 
When it became evident, in 1872, 
that the Commons would be re- 
quired to pass it a second time, the 
secret hope of many of its support- 
ers in the Commons was that it 
would be rejected by the Lords. 
The Lords, however, for reasons of 
which we at the time expressed our 
approval, did pass the Bill, after 
having amended it. The Legisla- 
ture showed some alarm at its own 
act; and the ‘ Times’ wrote columns 
of nonsense about the country 
being hurried along by a dark fate, 
when in truth it was only hurried 
along by wilful and unscrupulous 
Ministers wielding what was at 
that time a Blindly obedient ma- 
jority. The apprehended evil, be 
it observed, was, that the electors, 
freed from all checks on their 
Liberal’ tendencies, would press 
on beyond the bounds of what the 
most advanced Liberal schemes re- 
cognised into the realms of anarchy 
and confusion. It was likely that 
the ballot might carry us too far in 
the Liberal direction, but, as to its 
not being favourable to the growth 
of Liberalism, such an idea never 
entered a Liberal brain. Well, the 
elections of 1868, effected by open 
voting, produced a Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons of from 
100 to 120: the election of 1874 
by the ballot has not produced a 
Liberal majority: at all, but a Con- 
servative majority of 50! Thus it 
seems that, in allowing themselves 
to be whipped up like hounds to 
the accomplishment of a work which 
they disapproved and disliked, the 











Liberal majority of those days did 
its party an egregious service! 
The truth has been demonstrated 
that it was the Conservative feeling 
of the country which had been 
shackled and repressed by corrupt 
influences ; and that, in seeking to 
counteract bribery, intimidation, 
and sd on, the Liberals had been 
preparing a punishment for their 
own offences. It is a fair inference 
that if the ballot had been Jaw in 
1868, Mr. Disraeli’s expectations, de- 
rived from the Reform Act of 1867, 
would have then been fulfilled, and 
we should never have groaned under 
the Gladstone Government at all. 
If all the Liberal party can speak 
as fairly about the ballot as Mr. 
Bright has done, and say that, fa- 
vour what party it may, they still 
prefer it to open voting, we can 
only applaud so hearty an adherence 
to principle; but we are afraid that 
many of them, now cursing the 
ballot by their gods, are open to 
ridicule as having been caught in 
the trap set by themselves. We 
acquit Mr.Gladstone of the remotest 
intention of doing either our side, 
or the cause of fair play, any good; 
but we are indebted to his blunders, 
if not to his goodwill. Will the next 
Radical prospectus recommend the 
extinction of the abominable and 
demoralising practice of secret vot- 
ing, giving it precedence of the ex- 
tinction of the House of Lords and 
the Established Church? We put 
the question as a thesis. 

We have not heard of open com- 
plaints having been made against 
the Ballot by the trades’ unions or 
by the Catholic priests; but we 
observe that it is stated in many 
quarters that both these domineer- 
ing powers have found it to inter- 
fere with their designs. How the 
Irishman contrives to keep secrets 
from his priest we cannot guess. 
One of the reverend gentry let it be 
known the year before last that he 
would wring from the electors in the 
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confessional an account of how they 
had voted; but this, certainly, is a 
degree of villainy to which priests do 
not generally attain. At any rate, 
the Home Rulers seem to have ob- 
tained many seats against the wishes 
of the priests; and as neither Ultra- 
montanes nor Home Rulers can 
have much weight in the Parlia- 
ment just elected, it is as well that 
they should get up a little faction- 
feeling between them. Both may 
be quieter in consequence of this 
antagonism. As to the members 
who have revolted against the 
tyranny of unions having, under 
shelter of the Ballot, voted in dis- 
obedience of the mandates of the 
committees, we only hope that the 
story is true. The undue influences 
of Liberals, priests, and agitators 
all undermined, and men left free 
to follow their Conservative in- 
clinations, are happy results for us 
certainly; but what sort of a 
cranium can it have been that could 
so effectually provide for counter- 
acting all the sinister agencies by 
which the Radical party had hitherto 
won? 

As a proof how Conservatism has 
struck its roots into the whole land, 
we may point to the almost general 
expectation of a change of Govern- 
ment which has prevailed for many 
months. There was not only acon- 
sciousness among ourselves that we 
were gaining ground, but our op- 
ponents evidently felt, and many of 
them confessed, that they were los- 
ing ground. The speeches of Min- 
isters during the autumn, and the 
coldness of the audiences to whom 
-they were poured out, were indica- 
tions of the manner in which the peo- 
ple were being moved; and then the 
appeals to posterity made by the 
Radical press sounded very much 
as if they thought that appeals to 
the existing generation would not 
be effectual. There was a consider- 
able loss of temper among our con- 
temporaries, which also indicated 
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that their cause was failing in spite 
of them, and they could do nothing 
but snarl at the winning side. We 
have a few snaps and gnashings of 
the teeth directed at ourselves to 
acknowledge ; but we are in much 
too good humour to-day to utter 
more than an acknowledgment. 
We cannot turn aside from the 
march of a triumphal procession to 
“strike at wretched kernes,” who 
no doubt are smarting sufficiently 
already. Yes, the signs of our ad- 
vent to power were many and were 
generally perceived; but we doubt 
whether our adversaries ever dreamt 
of a large Conservative majority. 
We were to come in for a few months 
just to sober the most impetuous of 
the Radicals, and give them leisure 
to reconsolidate their phalanx. But 
we appear to have come fora longer 
spell than perhaps will be altogether 
agreeable to them; and this is prov- 
ed by the circumstances of the acces- 
sion. Without any scheming or agi- 
tating on our part, the very occasion 
of our triumph having been offered 
us by the sharp practice of our ad- 
versaries, the people have called to 
power the Conservative party, un- 
shackled, unpledged, unquestioned. 
A greater mark of confidence it 
would be impossible to give. So 
entire is the trust reposed that 
some organs of the baffled sections 
are already delighting themselves 
with the thought that the Tories, 
being allowed to take their will, 
will soon make the country feel 
what an imprudence it has com- 
mitted. But there is no danger of 
the country being driven to repen- 
tance. We are not in the least 
disposed to abuse the generous con- 
fidence of the nation; on the con- 
trary, we are, by the frankness of 
the call, only the more strongly 
bound to postpone party advan- 
tage, and to labour for the general 
welfare. This is one of those 
epochs in the nation’s history 
when the working of all the machi- 
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nery of government and _legisla- 
tion seems to be exactly according to 
the plan of the constitution. The 
people, entirely free to choose, 
elect to be ruled by Conservative 
statesmen; and thus we have all 
the legitimate powers of the State— 
Crown, Church, Aristocracy, and 
Commons—banded together and 
presenting a front which may well 
overawe the disobedient at home, 
and appal our enemies abroad; 
while the rebellious, the disorderly, 
the ungodly, the idolatrous, the dis- 
contented, though gathered into a 
mass of heterogeneous elements, 
are unable to effect anything against 
the united party of order. 

The leader who is to replace un- 
fortunate Mr. Gladstone has shown 
himself to be, if not eager for power, 
at least competent to wield it. Mr. 
Disraeli is the author of the fran- 
chise under which the harmonious 
disposition of the powers of govern- 
ment to which we have adverted 
has been brought about. His saga- 
city in enfranchising the masses 
has by this very election been 
amply vindicated; while his mode- 
ration in declining to take office 
with the Parliament called in 1868 
has likewise been shown to be far- 
seeing and statesmanlike. Thus at 
the very commencement of his 
premiership the nation receives an 
earnest of his ability. His remarks, 
too, concerning the impossibility of 
cheap government for a country 
like this have been entirely justi- 
fied by the finance of his adver- 
saries, who, with control of 
the public expenditure for five 
years, have found it impracticable 
to reduce the public outlay, though 
they had boasted loudly of their 
intention so to do. He undertakes 
a difficult task, but he enters upon 
it credited with the ability and the 
will to command success. How to 
deal with Ireland will be his real 
difficulty ; and the difficulty which 
our enemies exultingly assert to lie 
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in his path is to regulate finance like 
Mr. Gladstone, who, it seems, is a 
master in that line. Since no Min- 
ister has yet succeeded in ruling 
Ireland except by force, it will be 
no disgrace if Mr. Disraeli should 
fail to bring her back to loyalty and 
order. Everything which his pre- 
decessors could do to make this 
attempt difficult has been done, 
The Romish priesthood has been 
flattered and pampered into arro- 
gance which will neither submit to 
authority nor listen to reason. The 
problem Mr. Disraeli will have to 
solve is, how to convince the Irish 
people of the desire of the Legisla- 
ture to improve their condition, and 
at the same time to let it be seen 
that nothing will be done to favour 
the views of the crafty ecclesiastics 
at Rome. Neither, probably, will 
this be found so hard of solution as 
at first sight it appears. The diffi- 
culty is great or little according to 
the mind of the people of Great 
Britain; it is not a constant force 
residing in the Irish priesthood 
or the Irish people. When the 
British mind is pretty well made up 
as to how Ireland should be dealt 
with, the obstructive or resisting 
power of Ireland is very small in- 
deed. It is when England is divided 
in opinion, and there is a misguided 
party which talks of governing Ire- 
land according to Irish ideas—more 
especially it is when English Minis- 
ters condescend to purchase the 
support of Popish priests—that the 
opportunity arises for Ireland to be 
politically important : then she is 
formidable indeed. But there arrive 
now and then periods when Great 
Britain, having, with great loss to 
herself and damage to her institu- 
tions, taken much pains to conciliate 
Ireland, finds her still obdurate and 
rebellious ; then Britain begins to 
get crusty. Such a period occurred 
after all the Whig traffic with 
O’Connell between 1835 and 1845. 
It was plain at length that, get 
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what she might, Ireland would still 
be discontented, and thereupen this 
island left off whining over the sup~ 
posed Irish grievances, and expressed 
a strong opinion that Ireland might 
perhaps benefit by being less in- 
dulged and finding less ready sym- 
pathy. Once this current of opinion 
set in, the whole of the power of 
agitation collapsed. O’Connell him- 
self was brought to trial and con- 
victed ; he lost, and never after- 
wards recovered, his popularity 
and influence; and the whole pro- 
ceeds of the trade called Irish agita- 
tion fell to nothing at all. But 
history, as we know, repeats itself. 
Once more, after an interval, the 
business of agitation recommenced, 
and once more an English Govern- 
ment was base enough to traffic in 
Popish votes. England was induced 
to do great violence to her wishes 
and her conscience, in the hope of 
relieving the so-called wrongs of 
Ireland. But Ireland only waxed 
more exacting for the silly indul- 
gence. Britain is once more indig- 
nant at the ungrateful return made 
for her kindness. She has dismissed 
the incapables who led her into the 
folly ; and she stands now, with her 
eyes again opened, and her anger 
hot and general. We have very 
much the same political combination 
as when O’Connell was put down. 
If this tendency of the English 
mind be but sagely directed, a blow 
may be strack at priestly influence, 
the effects. of which may be severe 
indeed. For Popery is in but a 
tottering state in countries where it 
is established. It is declining all 
over Europe; and it is absurd to 
suppose that, if judiciously resisted, 
it can exercise any great power in 
these islands. The talent of a 
new Administration independent of 
the Papist vote, will, we trust, in- 
vent some safe and_ efficacious 
method of dealing with Ireland be- 
fore the mortified feeling of England 
has time to cool. We shall under- 
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stand the importance of crushing. 
this Ultramontane clique, if we 
reflect on what certainly would 
have happened had Conservatives 
and Radicals been returned in 
nearly equal proportions. The 
Pope in that case might have 
turned the balance, and we should 
literally have had the interests of 
the country, so far as the House 


‘of Commons is concerned (which 
‘means to a very great extent), con- 


trolled by the priests in Rome. The 
decided action of the electors has 
delivered us from this peril; but 
what a peril it was, and how neces- 
sary it still is to take order for ex- 
cluding the Popish hierarchy from 
such opportunity in future. 
Concerning the finance of the 
new Administration, which is about 
to undergo the criticism of the first 
financial genius in the world, we 
confess to having but little anxiety. 
The first financial genius will, no 
doubt, attempt to overbear by a 
flood of words and by masses of 
figures; but our Ministers will take 
courage, and give him word for 
word, and follow him through his 
windings. If one pair of lungs is 
not equal to doing this, three or 
four pairs may work in reliefs. Once 
cease to be frightened by the 
quantity of the verbiage, and the 
first financier’s objections will doubt- 
less be easily met. His own calcu- 
lations are not generally so unassail- 
able that other people need flinch 
from his strictures. The great 
financial attraction for this 1874 
hardly saw the light, as we know, 
when it was challenged by Baron 
Rothschild, and shown to be un- 
sound, Figures, fortunately, do not 
admit of different readings or vary- 
ing convictions. They are stubborn 
agents which refuse to tell their 
tale in more than one version. A 
steady adherence to their unambig- 
uous expositions, and a patient, 
though perhaps trying and tedious, 
unwinding of the great financier’s 
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sophisms and paradoxes, will be very 
apt to baffle that versatile genius. 

We do not forget Mr. Gladstone’s 
ungenerous behaviour when her 
Majesty intrusted My. Disraeli with 
the premiership in 1868, and we are 
pleased to see how Mr. Disraeli’s 
conduct at this juncture contrasts 
therewith. He has not attempted 
to raise a cry in the country; he 
has not gained power by an attack 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Administration ; 
he has not offered himself as a doctor 
for Ireland, or as a notable econo- 
mist ; far less has he gone about the 
land running down his opponents as 
wasteful of the resources and insen- 
sible to the wishes of the people. 
He has bided his time, and now the 
people have called to him. There 
never was an accession to power less 
tainted by intrigue, or delusion, or 
self-condemnation. We say again 
now what we lately said when dis- 
cussing the right honourable gentle- 
man’s speech at Glasgow, that his 
candidature for the nation’s favour 
has been such as no statesman, no 
Englishman, no gentleman, need be 
ashamed of. Office is no novelty to 
him, but office with such a fair 
start as this is what he has never 
known before. That the favour- 
ing gale will be advantageous to the 
rule as well as to the rulers, we 
have not the slightest doubt. He 
is, at any rate, sure now of a fair 
trial; and we are sure to find out 
whether there be any sound states- 
manship in his mind or no. 

The list of the new Cabinet has 
quite come up to our expectation. 
True to the information which he 
gave to her Majesty in March, the 
Premier was prepared to submit 
most unexceptionable names immedi- 
ately after receiving the command 
to do so. No doubt the other 
Ministerial offices will be equally 
well filled. Our younger men, 
owing to the long exclusion of the 
party from office, have had but 
little opportunity of acquiring 
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experience ; but that is a de- 
fect which will soon be mended. 
The fame of a Lowe, an Ayrton, 
a Monsell, a Bruce, a Childers, 
does not in the least appal us, or 
make us dread the comparison of 
Mr. Disraeli’s future Cabinet with 
those great names, although it is 
hoped that none of the new Cabinet 
will distinguish themselves exactly 
in the same line as the great men 
whom we have named. As Lord 
Cairns will again sit on the 
Woolsack, we shall have a Lord- 
Chancellor who, in fitness for his 
judicial office and in Parliamentary 
talent, is second to no lawyer in the 
kingdom, if, indeed, he be not our 
very first. The Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Derby, will command 
some attention in the Upper House ; 
and as the names of the Marquess 
of Salisbury and the Earl of Car- 
narvon also appear on the list of 
the Cabinet, we doubt whether 
much falling off will be perceptible 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
of Lords. Mr. Hardy and Lord 
John Manners are still to be found 
in the House of Commons, and so 
are Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. ° 
Hunt. Sir John Pakington is not 
at present available, and we have 
with regret heard it said that he 
will not again offer himself as a 
public man. But Mr. Cross will un- 
doubtedly bring strength to the 
Council, and Mr. Disraeli will lay 
his hand on some aspirants among 
the newly returned Conservatives, 
who will be quite able to fill the 
places of those who withdraw. Thus 
the offices have been or will be filled, 
notwithstanding all the forebodings 
of our talented rivals: the Govern- 
ment will do its work, too, in a style 
which may make pretenders to excep- 
tional virtue and talent appear to be 
less valuable than they were thought 
to be a few years since. For we 
hope that five years of the Radicals 
have completely dispelled the illu- 
sion that all the integrity as well 
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as all the real ability of the country 
was to be found in Mr Gladstone’s 
Cabinet. We took occasion lately 
to say that one effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rule was to completely bleach 
the characters of the Tories, so long 
and so unjustly aspersed. How it 
affected the reputation of Mr, Glad- 
stone himself, and of his colleagues, 
we have already said. 

To the Conservatives of the 
United Kingdom Maga offers her 
warm congratulations on the splen- 
did victory which they have achiev- 
ed. She has suffered affliction with 
them, “ worked and waited” with 
them, and fought beside them, In 
their darkest day she bade them not 
despair, but pointed ever to the glo- 
rious victory which Time must bring 
to them. Now that the battle has 
been won she joins in the general 
hand-shaking, tells over with her 
comrades the exertions, the prowess, 
the heroic acts of the combatants, 
adds her voice to the millions of 
voices that cheer for the great Con- 
servative success. After so long a 
period of adversity—during which 
our ranks have remained unbroken 
and our hearts undismayed—we may 
give an hour or two to rejoicing, 
may reflect on our gallant struggle, 
may smile overits results of bril- 
liant victory and solid advantage. 
It is not a doubtful or an unfruitful 
triumph that we have won. We have 
done more than driven back the 
cunning enemy who thought to take 
us unawares. To have baffled his 
insidious attack, and sent him back 
sore and disappointed, would have 
been something to boast of; but 
we met him on the field of his own 
choosing, grappled with him in the 
darkness under cover of which he 
attacked, and, spite of his advan- 
tages, his “appliances and means 
to boot,” vanquished and drove him 
from the field. He was not a modest 
nor a generous foe ; but we will leave 
him to his wounds and his chagrin, 
and survéy, not the fallen adversary, 
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but the place of honour, the post 
of vantage, which we have ob- 
tained. Suddenly we have msen to 
be the dominant party in a mighty 
empire, whose affairs will be, prob- 
ably for a lengthened period, con- 
ducted according to the maxims 
and principles which may be upper- 
most among us. Let us look well 
to those maxims and rules of ac- 
tion; let us take heed to the uses 
which we make of our opportunity ; 
let us show that our long restric- 
tion to the shade has not been 
without its profit. Our enemies 
would rejoice if they saw us, in 
the first flush of our supremacy, 
seeking party advantages or pursu- 
ing ignoble objects. Let us labour 
for the general good, according to 
the high sense in which we under- 
stand that expression. We have 
received, unconditionally, a great 
trust from the people, and it behoves 
us to show ourselves deserving of 
such trust. We have always re- 
pudiated with scorn the character 
sought to be fastened on us by our 
enemies, of desiring to let the coun- 
try stagnate in order that some few 
in possession of the good things of 
the world may enjoy their pros- 
perity. Now is the time to show 
that we have a larger heart, a wider 
sympathy, than have been ascribed 
to us. Without condescending to 
flatter the populace or any portion 
of the people, we may show by our 
acts that our desires are not selfish. 
Word sympathy, whining phrases, 
self-abasement, are not the keys 
wherewith to unlock, the affections 
of an independent community ; but 
Englishmen will respond to gracious 
and considerate acts. Without 
quarrelling, without blustering even, 
it may be found practicable to 
brighten once again our national 
honour, and make the empire re- 
spected among the nations as of 
yore. The keen diplomatists and 
journalists who watch us so closely 
from the European continent and 
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from America must be made to per- 
ceive that it was in a great measure 
their base and subservient foreign 
policy which has caused Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends to be ejected. 
They must not be left under the 
impression that such policy is na- 
tional policy, or that the nation 
would tolerate a repetition of it. 
The leopard will lose his spots, we 


- hope, before Britons will lose their 


pride in the country’s honour; and 
rival nations will see that the base 
surrenders were the acts of a miser- 
able Government alone, whom the 
people have punished for this and 
other offences. Those who have com- 
mitted to us the initiative in politics 
can never expect that we will be 
false to the national religion, or that 
we would tolerate godless educa- 
tion; but to spread education, to 
bring the first rays of knowledge to 
them who sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, is a design 
which may be accomplished with 
more or less fulness, and which is 
worthy of our best exertions, The 
health of the people, again, is a 
subject on which no amount of con- 
sultation can be superfluous. We 
do not allow, and we never did 
allow, ourselves to be indifferent to 
“ peace, retrenchment, and reform ;” 
but we claim to pursue all these 
ends with reason and prudence, not 
sacrificing for them other things 
which should be quite as precious 
to us, nor imagining that by simply 
decreeing the reign of certain vir- 
tues we benefit mankind in the 
least, or establish any claim upon 
their gratitude. The disintegration 
of the empire we shall unequivocally 
resist, and in so doing we expect to 


receive the support of every loyal 
subject. We need not in the least 
doubt that the leaders of our party 
will be found in all respects of equal 
capacity to those whom they super- 
sede ; it has been a favourite fashion 
to depreciate our statesmen, but it 
is wonderful how suddenly a man’s 
abilities are discerned after he has 
been stamped with office. 

We may with an honest heart re- 
joice, and ask others to participate 
in our joy; for we come to rob and 
injure none, Servants of the State, 
long oppressed and threatened, will, 
we hope, be glad at our coming. 
We do not wish to blind men’s eyes, 
or to leave the least doubt on their 
minds as to what our opinions are, 
or as to the extent to which those 
opinions would influence our legis- 
lative action. We believe that we 
may do much good, and hope that 
we shall have the grace to do it. 
But all that we may do will be con- 
sistent with the great principles and 
sentiments which we have always 
set before us. There is more signi- 
ficance in these days than ‘hea ne 
been for many a year in the name 
Conservative. Nothing is too ex- 
alted to be attacked; there is noth- 
ing at which the most contemptible 
railers have not presumed to direct 
their insults. But scorners and re- 
volutionists will gain no countenance 
from us. There are things which we 
hold to be sacred and inviolable; 
they are the foundations of our poli- 
cy, the watchwords of our party, and 
with them we conclude the first ad- 
dress which we have published this 
many a year under a Conservative 
Government—Crown, CHURCH, 
LEGISLATURE, ConsTITUTION. 











